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INTRODUCTION 


I I'ctumed ui ihe Unitctl States a few months iigOj ai^er 
an absence of fjw years in the Far East^ one of die tliingi (Imt 
struck me moat forcibly was the amazing growth of intcUtgent 
interest in ever^-thuig Chinisc dial had sprung up while I was 
away. As all the older iietvs]iapcr men wilf recall, it was once 
proverbial in cditoiial otEces that ' China ncvi's is no news/ 
This, [ found, was no longer true. At gatherings of all sorts, 
fbrmof and informal; on railway trains; in hotel lobbies; in 
busiues ofFtocs; in private homca^alt with whom [ have talked 
have been eager to learn about China. ^NTiat is going on out 
there? Wfiat is likety lo fie tiic outcome of the events, of world¬ 
wide importance, whicfi have lately been taking place there? 
Wliai, too. of die conditiooG of life in that country, past an well 
as present? The question I hear most oflm of all is, How did 
die Chinese and their age-tong civilization originate? To this 
last query we now have a camprehensive answer in Dr, Creel's 
new book. Tie BirtA of Oiiuf. 

A vast amount of light has been shed very recently upon the 
distant past of the Chinese people and their truly remarkable 
culture, rile solutions to niimcious proiilcms, secminglv 
unattatuable (»iily a short time ago, arc uow taking form in 
their main outlines. Unfortunately this new knowledge, of the 
highest Interest not atone to Cliina but to the whole w’orld as 
well, has been published almost cnehisivdy in CTiincse, and so 
Is entirely inaccessible to all save a very few of us OccidentaJs. 

E.\trcmcly formnatc arc we, therefore, that a scholar so 
thoroughly qualified as Dr. Creel should ^ve been wlllitig to 
make thb great new body of fact avaiUble to us all. In order 
to do diis, Dr. Creel lias miide a careful study of ail pusihlc 
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sources of itiifirmaitcm. Among ihtsc have been the classical 
llte I attire of unc-ient China; recent publics lions in Chinese as 
well as other tongnages; inscriptions on bnmi'c and bone and 
tonoisc’shdl belonging to the earliest periods; objects dug up from 
ancient sitra; and personal ejcamimition of these sites themselves. 
The author is thus able to describe for us in detail a most 
interesting civilization hitherto practically unknosv'n, but which, 
as he brilliantly shows, ivas one quite worthy to take a place 
beside the other great dvUbations of the elder world — those of 
Baby Ionia, of Egypt, of India, and of Assyria. 

One of the enwt interestiDg points brought Dili by Dr. Creel 
is ilie csistence in the Old World during the late prehUloric 
penod of not one but two fod of culture—centres from tvhich 
the light of progress radiated far and wide. Of these two, one 
was, ol ctiiirsc, that in south-western Asia, already long familiar 
to us, in the wide region between the Indus and the Nile. But 
tlicre w'as another, of scarcely less importance in the history of 
mankind, 'fhis lay lar to the east, in the basin of the Huang 
Ho or Yellow River—that turbid stream to which northern 
China so largely owes its creation. 

These centres, the western ant! the eastern, widdv sundered 
tiiougU they were in space, nevertheless exerted upon each 
other a certain amount of mllueuce, indirect doubtless, and 
gi-eatly weakened by distance, but none Uic less real. Thb is 
demonstrated by the various culture-traits which they possess 
in common — traits so numerous and ao complex that by no 
possibility could they have come into being independently 
in the iwo areas. 

.Nevertheless, as Dr. Cred makes abundantly clear, the 
civilizatian which we fuid occupying the basin of the Yellow 
River duritig the .second millennium b.c, was emphatically 
and distinctively Chinese in character. Whatever inventions 
and techniques and ideas may have reached it from die older 
™lture-Ianihi of the West had completely naturalized themselves 
in their new envinoiiment before hbtojv* began. Hence what 
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Dr. Creel so vividly portrayi far b in the mDSt Uleral seiue 
the direct although rimote ancestor of that great hhtodc^ 
civUizadan of eastern Asb Vifitosc influence was deitkied io 
make ilAdf felt over 50 large a portion of the globe. 

The Chines as a peopk have always been gifted with a sane 
and well-balanced hbtoHcaJ sense. They have thus never 
claimed for themsdves any such fabulous antiquity as did, for 
examplCj the amdent Babylonians. TiuCj much of what passed 
until lately far actual Chinese history is no lorxgcr accepted 
as such I but on the other hand iaYcsdgatLonj by modem 
scholars, bodi Clnnese and Oeddmtat, have made it evident 
tliat from about 1500 b*o^ onward the existing records arc in 
sub!!tantial agreement with fact^ 

These early records as they stand are, hnwever, verj^ meagre. 
To Western readers they appear exceedingly dry* They form, 
as it were, a mere skclettm—and one, moreoveri very far from 
complete. Not only has Dr. Creel been able to supply this 
skeleton with many of its mbsuig pari*; but he has abo dothed 
it in the flesh and blood of detail and drentnstance and lifcp 
His account of the undent Chinese during their Bronze Age 
U quite the best and most cornpletc that has so far appeared^ 
It will inevitably meet with a wide and hearty wdeome from 
the entire English-reading public, for the authoritative^ 
authentic, and ably drawn picture whitb Jt gives of the begin¬ 
nings of civilization in China. 

CARL ^vitniNO 

WRMm OAJJ«V Of AJtT, 

SAllTlI^rrJAH LHVTTTUTietlH 
W'AtiEEKGTOSt, U.C. 
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PREFACE 


Tins book is not written for ^pccialiats. It docs not take for 
granted a knowledge of ihe Chinese language, or even of Chinese 
iiistorj.'- My aim, in writing It^ has been to nmke it readable* 
and asi intcrcsEing as possible^ for the general intelligent reading 
public. To this extent it partakes of the iiature of a ^popuLar* 
book- 

But tlierc are certain connotations which ^metimes go with 
the term "popular" w^hich do not Apply to this book. It bm not 
been wriiteii hastily^ nor in any sense at second liandp Thk 
book summarizes the results of four years of full-time, con- 
cen traced research on nothing but die history of Chinese 
culture during die period of approximately 1400-600 I 
have studied virtually every' current document from that period* 
including many thousands of inscriptions on bone and hun¬ 
dreds of bronze inscriptions which have never berore been 
utilized in a study of this kind. Ail of these documents have 
been studied in the mo^i original form in which the>' now 
exist; inscriptions in the ortginal or in photckstatic facsimile, 
and transmiLtcd docuiuenis* such as the Ciassics^ in the oldest 
and best texts now existent—the Hm Stone Clajssics, in so far 
as they are preaerved, and similar texts, I have read all of the 
reports of cxcaradon?, chiefly tu ChinesiCi and a large propor¬ 
tion of the very volnminum critical work winch is comtaiuly 
being produced by Chinese scholars. 1 have visited all tlic chief 
nrchxological sites, covering the ground traversed by the Chou 
conquest and other $uch movements^ and handled and exam¬ 
ined a o^nsiderablr shore of the tens of ihousonds of objecti 
of tlm period excavated in recent years, I have diKuwd the 
X'orious problems involved* on the sites of excavation and cbe- 
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whcte. ivlth the; r.?(c:avator& a.iiii muny' other Chinese srhol^irs 
in innumerable conver&adDns. 

In writiai^^ 1 have platted accuracy above every other con- 
sideraiion. This doe* not mean tliat there arc no mistakes in 
thb l>ook—sudi a claim would be abaurd^bm it does mean 
that it dcKS not contaia hast)' and careless generaiiaation. I 
have written it with the same care that I put into the most 
mcticuiomly documented tecbmcal paper for a scholarly 
journal. Whenoi'cr 1 have rererred to a bone or bronze in* 
scription, the facsimile of the orin^inal has lain before me on 
my desk, Rcfcrencca to Chinese books have been made with 
the best existetii Chinese le^tt before my eyes, Each page of 
this book represents an average of about twcniy-Iive sc|3arate 
entries in my notes which have been consulted at the moment 
of writing, 

None of my research has been based on tramiations. but 
where, in the teat of diis book, it was desired to quote fmm 
Clitnese works, 1 have quoted from the standard translations 
into English where ilicsc existed and where my understanding 
of die passage agreed with that of the translator. Where this, 
was not the case, 1 have myself translated completely or modi* 
Red the quoted translation. For the convemence of readers 
desirous of identifying quotations t have gis'cn, in the notes, 
the location of quoted passages in standard English tranaiations. 
It is to be remembered, however, that rd'erence to a translation 
docs not necessarily mean tliat the translator's rendering lias 
licen reproduced in this book, although in most cases I have 
altered it only slightly if at all, 1 have not burden cd the no lea 
with references to works of which tliere is no standard transla* 
lion, since tiiesc would l>e of use only to sinologists. 

In the Selected Biidiography a number of works in EnglUli 
iiave been included for the Stone Ages, because it happens 
that a great deal of the fundamcnial arehxological work in 
this period has been done by Ocddeiual scbolars. For the iatcr 
peiiodi, witi) the exception of translations, no works in any 
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language hul Chmrse Kavc been listed- Nevertheless, a mitnlM-r 
of articles, some popular and Kiine senous, have been published, 
particularly codccmitig the Shang dtscovcites, in recent yaas. 
They have not been included (br ttvo reasons. In the first place, 
none of the research on which this book depends is based on 
any of these articles. Secondly, the discoveries of the last year 
have been so revolutionary’, and have made necessary such a 
complete re-orientation of our conception of Shang culture, 
that all previous publications tn Westem languages, including 
my own, arc rendered more or less obsolete. 

In writing a book Eke (his one it is impossible to give com¬ 
plete demotutratioR of proof on e\’cry point widiout boring 
the general reader hopelessly. In many cases, therefore, I have 
had to present as casual Eat itatemetitt propositions which the 
spedaEsis in this field may consider stardmg, or even untrue 
and incapable of demonstration. In discussing human sacrifice, 
for instance, I have spoken of the name of the tribe otfh'iang 
and die surname of a Chou noble family, Cttiang, as if they wite 
the same diameter. They are, as a matter of fact, two forms of 
the same character, as bronze inscriptiom and literary evidence 
show. But to go into this evidence would have been tedious 
.iiid of no interest to most readers* Specialists, who desire full 
proof and meticulous documentation for the material treated 
in this Imok, will find them in my technical work. Studies itt 
Earljr Cfiiwse Culture, of wlilch tile first volume is completed, 
and now tn process of publication. 

The interpretation of the events .suirotmduig and siicecedtng 
the Chou conquest, given here, differs considerably from the 
trati it tonal aecoiinis of Clunese and Western historians. In 
part it is in agreement with the interpretation of conicmporary 
Chinese hUturiuns and in part it is original with myself. It b 
based ill large measure on tcxnial eriticuim depending on eoqi- 
parbom, made by mysdf, of bone and bronze inscriptions 
with the transmitted literature, 'fhe details of this research 
will be found in my technical work mentioned above, 
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Even ID mcEiiion all fsT ilun^ ivh(j have Iwn of rtiaicrial 
a^hiaiicc in (ids invc^iigadon h unpiissihlc. My wife's share 
in die making of ilih book is recorded in the fledication^ t 
cannot forbear to mention the bte Dr. Bcrthold Laufer, evcti 
though circutmtanc-x^ made it impossible to have itb aid and 
rrUicism ifi thii particular irndcrtaking, because it Avas directly 
due to his kindness that T wiis g^lvcn tlte opportunity to pro^cutt 
this research^ Mr^ Carl W. Bishop has aided me in many ways, 
but especially bj- his counsel and criticisni in person and by 
letter. 

Without the generous assistoiicc of the many Chinese scholars 
who ha\x helped me in a greai many ways I sliould certainly 
have been able tn aoioniplish only a rraction of the results 
which they have made pos.'tiblc during tlie^c years in China. 
Professor Met Kuang-ti and Professor Liu Chidi mitat l>e 
rncntionefl spc%:iat]y, for eacii of them gave me hours of his 
timt, for iwn years* unravelling the fnany problems whkh 
aj-ost, without uny son of return. To Mr. Cliang Tsting- 
eh'i cm I am also indebted more deeply dian 1 con express; 

Th^ oificiab of the National Research institute have aided 
me in many ways. 1 wish -Lspccially to acknowledge my ctbliga- 
tiou to Dr, Fu Ssfi+uicn, Dr. Li Chii Mr, Tung Tso^piuj Mr, 
Liang Ssh-ymng^ Mr. Kuo Pao-chiLin and Mn Hsii Chuijg-shu. 

Among the many other Chinese sehulars wlm have assisted 
me very materially arc Mr. Chong P‘erig-ip Chairman of the 
Shensi j'^rchaKilogical A.wt»riation; Profosor Cb'^u Yin-k'c of 
National Tsiug Ifua 0Divaraity; Professor IIu Kuong^wei of 
National C-tntral University'; Profetsor JuTtg Keng of Yenching 
University; Profes.ujr Ru Chidi-kang ufYcnehing UniversUy; 
Mr. Kuan Poi-Sp Director of the lEnnan ProAlncial .Museum; 
Profe^isoir f.i I-shar* of Nativina] CcniraJ University; Mr. Liu 
1-cheng, Director of the Kiang^u Provincial Sinological Library; 
^t^. Lo .Mou-te of the Shensi Afchgcologica! .%4tjdation; 
Prufcsor Miu Feng^bn of National Central University; Pro* 
fessor Shang Ch'^ng-uio of Chinling University; Mr, Sun 
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Hai-po, amhor of the Chut A'o Win Pien[ Pnotesor T'ang Lan 
of the National Univwsily of Peking and National Tsingfaua 
University; Profeivaf T'ang Yung-t'ung of tlic NadonaJ Uni¬ 
versity of Peking; Dr. C, Cl. Voung of the Grologiual Survey of 
China; and Mr. T. L. Yuan, Director of the National Library 
of Peiping. 

For help of various kinds 1 am indebted to Dr. Otto 
Burt-hard^ of Berlin and Peiping; Mr. Mortimer Graves of the 
American Cotmcil of Learned Societies; Mr. P, G. Huang of 
the Tsun Ku Chai. Peiping; Mr. Orvar KarSbedt of the 
Museum of Far Eastern Aniiquiiica, Stockholm; Dr. Nils 
Paitngren, Curator of H.R.H. the CrotvTi Prince of Sweden’s 
Collections; Mr, Laui’ence C. S. Sickman. Curator of Far 
Eastern Art in the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
Kansas City; and H.E. Dr. Oskar P- Trautmann, German 
Amba.uador to Cliina. 

My thanks arc due to Mrs, W. J. CaJlioun, Mrs. Oogny 
Carter, Colonel and Mrs. Walter Scott Dry-sdale, Mts. W'lnh 
Stewart Dunham, H,E. Mr. Nelson Trusler Johnson, American 
Ambassador to China, anti Mr. Owen Laitimore, for their 
kiadness in reading the manuscript and crilidsuBg it from 
various points of view. 

To the American Council of Learned Societies and the 
Barvard-Ycnching Institute ! am indebted for appointment 
to the research fellowships w'hich have made this iniiTcaiigation 
pDSiihle. 


Peitino, 
iGrA Augmi 1935 


HERRUE GLESS.VER CREEt. 
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DISCOVERY 












CHAPTER 1 


THE ORACLE BONES 


MokE thsiH three thousaiid years age there flourishret Ort the 
plains of North China cjiie of the most interesting and important 
peoples the world has ever tnown. Tlieir ehilkaiion w^as equal 
in many respects, and superior in some, to that of any other 
people in the world of their time* It was the ancestor of the 
civilization of most of the Far East, or about onofonTth of 
mankind. 

Unfortunately nuMt of the things used by these people, 
wbith might have come down to us as evidence of thdr culture, 
were very perishable. Their great temples were built with 
pillars of wood. Their books were written on tablets of wood 
or bamboo. In the wet dimate of China such materiab decay 
quickly. Even thdr wonderful marble sculptures, perfectly 
preserved thougb ilicy were, were buried thirty to forty feel 
deep in great tombs which concealed tlicm effectually, «> tliai, 
utiti} t934T the very existence of the art which produced them 
was hardly suspected. Fur these reasons we have had to depend 
chiefly on tradition and legend for our knowledge of these 
people* and tradition and legend have been none too trust- 
woT^)\ Only Within the last seven years have we come to 
possess deflnitc hutorical records and actual objects used by ^ 
them which make it possible now, for the fir^t time, to give a 
reasonably detailed picture of their lilc and some connected 
account of their history^ based on Fact rather than conjecture- 
Indeed, some of the most important facts have been known 
for less than six months. 

All of the new widcnce for this audeut civilization comes 
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from ihc site of one Like man>' gtcat dis- 

covcric 5 > this one was led up to hy events so castiat and mode 
possible by clues sn slight as to be almosi absurd. In fact it 
might never have been made but fbr the jiccijJiar tastes of tlte 
modem Chinese ill medicine. 

The site of this andetit city include iJic tiny modern village 
i>r Ihiao T'un. in the dutrici of Anyang in northern Honan 
Province. It b some cigllty miles nortii of the Vclhnv RivcTj. 
three buiulrcd miles ^vest from Ute sea. Its laiittide is approxi* 
matcly that of Gibmltar. Farmers noticed that in ihcir liclds 
on the bank of the Huan Rivirr, directly north of the village, 
after a rain or after ploughiiig, bones of a very peculiar sort 
rantc to die suHarc, Most of them were broken pieces, yet some 
of their edges showed an uncommon smoothness and Hnuh. 
Tlic surfaces of some were polished until they gleamed like 
glass. Most of tiicm hud queer oval notches on their backs, 
and T'Shaped emcks, A thnfry farmer named Li decided drat 
they must be drugon bones, uiiec dragon bones are used in 
Chinese medicine and therefore worth money’. He collected 
as many as he could find and marketed ihcm. 

A lew’ of the Itones, about otic out often, liad even more inysii' 
fying markings—TOW’S of geometric dcsignii and small pictures. 
These, the druggists thought, woruld hardly he Ibund on the 
bones of even the meat whimsical dragon. $n they were soaped 
off before the bones were sold. This process went on for sev'cral 
decades, w’Uli old-fashinned Chinese phyisidsns prescribing a 
hit of the bone, pouiid«l in a mortar, to be fed to the ailing. 
It was thought csxKcially good for nervous disorders. Bui in 
1899 some of these bones still bearing (heir markhigs came into 
the hands of Chinese antiquaries skilled in the mn&t ancient 
known forms of Chinese writing, who recognizee] that this must 
be a still older form. 

With this event aji enlirely new epoch in uur understanding 
of the hblory of man in the Far East was begun, Thrse 
fragments ofbonc are at prcsenl our sole rcmnani of the written 
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Krproclucctl by kind pcrmi^inn. 


VLXi¥. I 

^nASP OAAlil.t^ HUN 1.1 

QW Ffll MANV TItOiriANTiS ur or lS>i;:Ritsrri lifiSTS A^fi Ti:>it- 

tOfir-sfi£i.i, niovi wfticiH ir to u¥:vi.m'vkvtn ur rmi i-ipt 

fJF sjrAN^i i iMi'ii. IK 11 sf: I’npuR i.rtT-iiAKii iioitKrit es an oL.vMf*Li: or ii±iL 

roitnFP i>;stiiui*-i-Eci!Ks roK salt to l ifu i:mvaht. Tiffi issoription 

IN JiiE U|'ITT4 KIOH NHANn ITJk.SkM Ai*rAlC£K'rLV HAD TO PO ivmi TlfK SAI^tt.t'^ 
rrrjEt or hkee iU^han »riNc»t. thk nri.r in rnr. MnvKk HUorr-tiAMi oornfr 
IS IK Tfii: ooci EcrnoM of oh. rcAKi;, nil ri:malnd>:;a is a ruEVATiL 

iTPM-E^TrTiiN. 
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rrcoffb fif most acidcut eastirn Asm. "ITierc is much tiiJk df 
the four thousaud years of Chinese histor^v hui actually we 
knew vtrhially nothing of the period before 1122 b.c, until 
they were discovered.. Already they have revolucioniaed our 
whole conception of ancient Chirm, 

They are a part of ihr royal archi^^ics of the latter portion of 
the Shang ^sometimes called Yin) dynasty to ^vhich Chinese tra- 
ditjon assigits ihr dates 1765-U23 s.a This m itself makes 

tliettt preclotis as historical materia]. Yet they arc ver>" brief. 
The longest inscriptions bardy cscccd si^ty words, and most of 
thctii conram not more than ten or mei ve. If they were ordinary 
documentsp such as records of iradingot memonuida of debts^ 
duty' might tell us very little of die people who produced them. 
Fortunately they are of far more illuminating chaiacier. 

These bone fragmenEs contain records of qnesiionii which 
the people of that time put to their ancestcirs and. their gods. 
The Shaiig people used tlvcsc bones much as the Greeks used 
the Delphic Oracle, except that thc>' divined much more 
frccjuaitly and carnally than the Greeks sent to Delphi for 
guidance. In the beginning^ no doubt h the Shang people* 
asked for advice only on the most momentous matters. But 
iatrr, when we knuw them, they used their oracle mure in the 
manner iu wlikli some people taniay use a oulla board or 
confer with a ^piritualUtic niedium daily;p asking for super- 
iiatutaJ guidance in even the iTtiiillcst mailers. There wa^ good 
reason for thetn to do this* Hie spirits they' cansiihcd were 
bclicied to be able to help nteti powerfulty If they wished^ but 
they' also harmed them most terribly if they were displeased. 
They might scud swift-raiding encmicSj who fell upon tlitir 
victims without Witming and carried off as mxmy as they could 
cap turc 10 slavery or death ► Thtty" might send pbguo of disease. 
They might appear in onc^s dreams, as ghosts, and fHghtoi one 
almost out of one’s senses. For all of these reasons it wns better 
to take no action of any po^ibte importajicc without firsi 
asking what ihcy ihought about it. And it was better to lake 
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<arc to give them sacrtiim regularly, aad sacHfica of just the 
ihin^ they preferred; to know what would please them most 
—this was divided about, too. 

To learn the will of the spirits tliey used the scapula or leg 
hones of caitic, or the shell of the tortoise. The leg bones were 
split, so as to make flat or slightly rounded pieces of bone. The 
tortobc-shclls, at least, were probably prepared with much 
ceremony and (aid away carefully until iJicy were neetlcfl. 
The divinatiou itself probably took place in the anccslxaJ temple. 
The diviner asked a quration, such as ‘So-aod-so Is ill; if this 
fact is aunotmeed to the spirit of Crandfathcr Ting (will lie 
aid him to rccovcrl?’ Heat was applied to the back of the 
shell or bone, and this caused a T*shapetl crack to appear on its 
^'■om tliis crack the divtner decided whether the answer 
ol the sj}irit.s was lavourable or unfavourable, and announce<d 
the result to the king or other iiermn for whom be w-as divining. 
In many cases, thtiugh not always, the diviner wrote the 
quQtion, inscribing it with some sort of stylus, on che bone 
beside the cracks which answered it. These questions, covcrlBg 
^a wide range of taibjccis, give ns arducologica! material of a 
, ;^rt not often found. They make it possible to form a picture 
of the men who asked them such as no matertals less intimate 
could p<]$sibly do. And it tiotisl be noted tiiat these inscripUotis 
have a reliability wliich history'', and many inscriptions, do not 
have. For they arc not history, and they were not written for 
posterity or for anyone save the writer and perhaps bis 
coUcaj^es to read. To eaaggerate, then, would have been with¬ 
out point. For this reason it is highly probable that when we 
read Tt is asked, *'Sha]l an army of five thousand men be 
raised?” ’ for a certain campaign, there actually were just 
about that number of men involved. In contrast to this we 
find an inscription on a bronze of a few centuries later which 
tells us that a general who conductet] an oKpedidon against 
some barbarians in the West captured thirteen thousand and 
eighty-one living men, in addition tc) the number slain. This 
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figiirc smiw quitt «nbdicvab[c. Hi; clinic army cmld liardly 
been so large, to say nodiing of its bcring able to take so 
many captives. But thl; bronze cast as a souvemr of his 
prowcf!i$, to 1 >c left to liis aclmiring posterity. We idhould expect 
Itim to boast in such ati inscription, ft cannot [lossibly have the 
same value^ as historical evidence, as is posjcsscd by the oracSe 
bone inscriptions. 

It is not to be supposed that once these bits of bone reached 
the hands ofscholars they were deciphered easily. At firsts even 
Cliinesc palsDjgtaphcxs could tnake out no more than a word 
here and there, while the very nature of the inscriptions ro 
mained a mysterj'. Even lodny they contain majiy problems 
which atiil await solution, but die main outlines of their eontciit 
have been wtested from them. Thb has required thirty-live 
years of constant effort by many scholars^ and some of the most 
important disooveries have been made during the last two years* 
Tbifi adventure in scholarship has been as thrUling and in 
many ways as no table an achie^'ement as the tlcdphemienl of 
the Eg^qjtian Hieroglyphics. A fesv fortigrtm have contributed 
to ill htjt they have been Ics than a Iiandfut. Most of thia ivork 
has been done by Chinese scholars who speak no other language 
and have had no Western (mining. 

TTicse bone int^criptions had hardly become known to the 
world of scholarship before it was declared by some that they 
were forged. There arc a few* Chinese scholars and perhaps a 
few Westcrti sinologists who still btlic^T that not one of Lhem 
is genuine. They had good reason, as a matter of fact, for didr 
sceplidstm The Chinese are masters at counterfeiting anti¬ 
quities, and they began counterfeiting these inscribed liones 
almost as soon as it was learned that archieofogi'ns would pay 
for themH Thou^nds of them have l>een turned out, must of 
them quite ntar to the site where the gamine ones are found. 
The fakers use the boned without writing (90 per cent, of 
those found), whidi are praetkally valueless, for tlitir work, 
and some of ii is very good indeed. 
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A number of tliesc fakes were shipped abroad and wme iif 
them have btoi given place* of honour as geniimc Inscriptinm. 
One soinrtunis bears ihe Pallac)' that bones Iwught within a 
lew years «f the first discovery mnsi be genuine, htit it is more 
likely that the opposite of this b true. For at that time there had 
been little digging, and genuine bones were very scarce. The 
market vahtr was high, an<l very few purtM^ns could tell the 
genuine w'liting from the counterfeit, Mr. James -M. MchkIcs. 
one of the few forcigneni who lias contributed to the tlcciphcring 
of the inscriptions, lived within a few miles of Lhe Anyang site, 
;iiul lioughi his bones in the very tieltLs froni which they were 
dug up. Yet he has WTittrn that .all the large and line pieces 
which he bought early proved later to be forgeries.* To-day 
one rafrly finds large genuine piece*, with complete mscrip- 
tio^, fur sale. I recently went to an antique shop in Peiping 
which I knevv hatl some, and asked to Me them. 'STiey showed 
me a considerable number. After a brief eKaminailon 1 lokl 
the proprietor, rather indignantly, that every one was a fake. 

■Quite true/ he said. *Did you svont to sec tlie fjenuinc ones? 
VVe keqr them in iltc hack room.’ 

Nevertheless, the great majority of the bones used by Clhincsc 
scholars in their work arc unqucsLionably genuine. The 
gnws'es carved in many' of them contain a mineral deposit 
which can bo foniu-d only during many years of lying in the 
soil. Ami a final proof Itas been furnished by the r.'jcavatioti 
of tile site at Anyang. Thousands of these Ixtncs have becu 
found by scictubls many feet underground, in undisturbed 
soil, surrounded by odiex relics of the Shang dynasty. The 
writing on these bones b ideudcaJ with that of others which 
had previously been determined, by other means, to he genuine. 

At present many more than one hundred ihouund pieces ttf 
these orade bones are in the hands of collectors. Facsimiles 
of ahncMi fifteen thousand pieces, including nearly all of the 
larger and more impmnnnt ones, liave been published, an th.at 
they are generally available tor study. 
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Haj? the ShaQ^ oracle bouc^ been discovered in Europe or 
America, seicnlific ofcavaiioia of tiic spot on winch they were 
found would probably have surted within the year. Tn China 
it wus not begun until the autumn of 1928^ almost thirt>' years 
after the original dUeovery, This fact sums tip mudi of the 
reason why we Imve not known more about the aodtiu hisiorj' 
of China* 

There is a general and deep-rooted antipathy to arrhiro- 
logical excavation in China, and even to ex tensive digging of 
any son. Cutting mto the eanh U lidieved tti disturb the 
magical influence of the region in whidi it b done. Anti it i^ 
innposalble tn do any great amount of digging in China proper 
without di.^turbing one or more gravea. llie CItinesc do not 
ordmariiy bury in communid cemeteries as we do* though the 
graves of a single family may be uogethtr. Bin the spoi for the 
gtavc„ Of the family tombs^ is selected after compiicated inv^d- 
gations into the magical inllucticcs to be found in various 
proposed locations, A good ate for a grave may bring pros¬ 
perity to the whole familyj a bad one may catiae quick disaster. 
And what b a good location for one penou is nut nceessarily 
so for another. "Flius we find graves in aU sorts of places in the 
countryside. They dot the 1 icld.s which are car dully cultivated 
up to the very moimdij a few feet in diameter^ which cover the 
graves. But they must not be disiurbed. This would be dis¬ 
respect to the honoured deadi it would iiugcr Ihe j^pirits, and 
it might well bring misfortune on die whole faintly by dwtroy- 
ing the ddicate baLince of mogicai mBumces. lltb svas 
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learned, lo ihcir sorrow, by the men who laid out railroads in 
China. 

SVe can all understand and sympaihi/c with iLe very Imman 
dislike of having the jjraves of one’s ancestors disturbed. But 
in China anccstor"worship has raised this feeling to a pitch it 
docs not reach elsewhere. We read in Chinese biitory that on 
one occasion a besieged city was in very sore straits, completely 
sumiiindcd, without hope of outside help, out of food and 
aiinost ottt of water. I he people were reduced tn rannibalisni, 
Tlierc were no alternatives save surrender or extinction. The 
general of ilic Itctcagucrcd city knew' that there were spies 
among hU men. l o one of them he said; ‘I only hope that the 
enemy will not think of digging up the graves of the people’s 
ancettorSi That W'ould force ns to surrender.^ That night tills 
information was smuggled out of the city. The next day the 
enemy began digging up graves, in full view of the city walls. 
The people of the besieged city rcac as one man, poured through 
the gates and foil like raging lions upon the auacking army. 
U was completely routed. 

This feeling extends even to very ancient graves. At present 
the National Research Institute of History and Pllil(^logy, a 
Cliinese govenuneai institution, Ls carrying on otcavations at 
various points. Vet, in April »g'34, the chairman of the Exam* 
inadon Ytian, one of ihc highat officials of the Chinese govern- 
ment, sent a circular telegram to various leaders urging that 
the government prohibit the excavation of andent tombs at 
«ncc. He pointed out tliat grave-robbing was former I v pnn~ 
ished by cutting tJic offender into thin slices. Why, hr "asked, 
slioulri those who practise this crime be exempted from punish¬ 
ment, and even paid salaries by the government, merdy because 
they call thems^es ‘sdendsts’? 

But groves have been robbed, of course, in Quna as etsc where. 
Men ail over the world have tried to prevent inch desetrotJon 
by setting up the severest penalties, by irapa and poisons 
secreted m tombs,by tliemost awe-mspiring curses written above 
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the coffin. Ail ihcse have had Uitlc effect. Pmetic^y every¬ 
where thiii objects of value Itave been buried tlicrc have been 
men with the hardiness to di^ them up. 

The $amc revereuce for the pa^t which causes the Chinese to 
oppose the e:xcavatiDn of ancient tombs gives them an avid 
passion for the collection of antiquities^ Thb is catered to by 
the grave-iDobbccs^ who sell their spoils through antique or (us 
they arc known in Peiping) *curio^ shops. Tliu gives us the 
paradox that in Chioa we find an unusual wealth of andcui 
objects^ while almcKit nothing is known about their origin. 
The gmvtsrt^bbcrs are natutally not going to attach ihcir names 
to the objects they sellf and the dealer in such things, who usu¬ 
ally has only a (inandai interest ia tliens, often gives them such 
a history as he thinks will most enitance tlieir value. 

This situation is very pcrplcaclng to the archBcoIogist of 
Western trainingj who has teamed to distrust aU mati^ials 
which have not been excavated under scientific conditions by 
men whose reputations he knows aiid respects, tt i$ impo^ible 
to maintaSu such an attitude in working with Chinese materiak. 
One secs a beautiful and most mtercadng piece of bronze. 
One asks, ’Where did it come from?* "Who knows?" is uflen 
the only answer. *It turned up on the Peiping market.^ It is 
uselm, in such a situation^ to refuse lo study the object funlier* 
All one can do is to subject it lo the most rigid analysis and 
compare it, where (his Is possible, with ilmitar objects which 
liave been excavated leiciuifftally. But such materiah for 
comparison are aU too rare, 

Because it has given a wealth of such comparative materials 
as wcU as a flood of new light on ancient Chinese dvilizatioti, 
the excavation of the Shang capital at Anyang hasi an import¬ 
ance which can hardly be exaggerated. The inccpticiD of this 
work is closely connected with American arclurology, Mr. tWf 
Whiting Bbbop, Associate Curator of the Freer Gallery of Art 
of tile Smithsonian Institudon. had long had the intentton of 
exf avuiing this site when the necessary arraugcmcms couki be 
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raade. Dr, Li Qii, who Itas had general charge of the excava¬ 
tion, wat connected with the Freer Caller)' of Art until [930, 
and h a graduate of the Oepanmctit of Anthropology of 
Harv'ard Uittverstty. A3mall preliminary excavTiDon of seven¬ 
teen days' duration was made by the Chinese National Re¬ 
search Instituie in the autumn of 1938. In 1939 the work Vb'aa 
begun on a laiger scale and continued for two months in the 
spring and two months in the autumn under the joint auspices 
ol Ute Freer Gallery of Art and the National Research Institute. 
In 1930 excavation was Impoi^ihle because of civil war. Begin¬ 
ning with 1931 the work has been carried on with little inter¬ 
ruption by the Cltinese organiaatton. Four volumes of reports 
of these excavations have been issued,^ entirely in Chinese 
save for one brief paper on the microscopic analysis of bronacs 
found, written by Sir H. C, H. Carpenter.* 

Many diflicultics, apart Imm the fundamental one of Chinese 
opposition to di^png, beset the excavators, The winters and 
summen are too cold and too hot for work, which must be dune 
in the spring and autumn. But these are the windy seasons, when 
much of the time the yellow dust fiics so thickly that one cannot 
see twenty feet ahead. As one stands on the brink of an excava¬ 
tion thirty feet deep the wind nearly lift} him from his feet and 
plunges him to the bottom. Under such conditions, wearing 
goggles, eight scholars directed the work of some three htmdred 
workmen in 1935, and kept detailed archasalogical recordir 
This is anything but easy. 

Because of the danger of bandits the arcli^ologiats must pay a 
great deal of attention to guarding tlujir finds and ihenuelvo. 
The Anyang region is especially bad in this respect. .Aero®* the 
mountains to the west, in Shansi, banditry is almost unknown, 
But Honait, and the .Anyang dL 4 tnct in particular, is tilled with 
poverty-stricken peasants, .wme of wliom are ready to turn to 
banditry tn sheer desperation whenever the opportunit)- offers. 
The)' have crude huiue-madc pistols which can be bought for 
three dulbrs local currency, ct|ual to a little more than one 
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U,S, tlQllar. A few of thmi liavc riiadc fortunes from digging 
up tht anuquitics with which the region abmintls. These rich 
uiifanunaies go In terror of their lives, for they are carried off 
for ransom at the least opportunity. For (jjie such capdvc 
bandits recently a^ked a Wf-miUton dollars, probably more than 
twice as much as all of the farmers of the region together have 
received for all of the antiques they have sold. 

TJiis private digging interferes with the work of the excava¬ 
tors, by destroying material before they can reach ii, for more 
than the bandits do. Soldiers and police are on liand (s prevent 
U, and the National Research Inaiiiute keeps a tttan on the 
spot all the year round to main rain the watch. But the area 
to be sux>a*tiised is a very large one* since the finest broom 
and other objects w^erc hurled in graves, and th™ graves 
5 cem m be scattered over tlte whole couiitrysIdcH M a result of 
die official ban on diggings the grave-robbers have noAv deveU 
oped a method of mxtortiaj opcraiion, according to officers of 
the Institute. To prevent them from prospecting in die day¬ 
time is almost impo^blc. They use an inatniincnt something 
like a post-hole digger, and when this brings up a peculiar t>Tf>e 
of'pounded earth they know that they Ivjlvi: located an ancient 
grave. In preparation for digging they assemble fifty or sixty 
men, all ^vith the greatest secrecy. After nightfall this bandi all 
armed with guns, proceeds to the chosen spot. A few of them dig; 
the rest, taking advantage of any natural cover, or devising 
some dighi protctiion, form an armed ring about the scene 
of operations. Work proceeds fcveri.'jhiy and the entire tomb 
b gutted before innrowg. As compared with their abject 
poverty iliere is a fortune for each of ihcse peasants at itake in 
their enterprise, (f any attempt b made to interfere with them 
they will shooi to kill, resisting with the utmost stubliom- 
ness. In such drcumstanccs it h almost iinpi^ssible to prevent 
digging- To do so one must know m advance where and 
when digging ri planned. Given this in formation, one must 
liave at his dispossU a large lyixJy of soldiers or police ready 
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and wilUng to walk into a noclujual umbuah of armed, 
dttperate mm* 

Under tJiM condiu'otu Li is surprising that any headway has 
been made in ihe lo-sls of prevnifiag such digging* But if one 
may judge by theJ^ening in the stream of aniiquitiei which 
appear on the PdpiDg market,, and by the rcsenhnent of the 
peasants in the Anyang region, the attempts at suppression have 
met with some success. T^e National Research Institute rents 
the ^outid it digs, at the rate of one hundred and eighty 
Mexican doiiars ]>er acre per year; tins is mtich more than the 
farmer can realiac by sowing the same ground. But site people 
are bitter, reeling that they are being cheated of a rightful 
source of revenue. It is said (hat then- have formed a defence 
association, with the object of assassinating the director of the 
excavations. 

Thwe threats have nnt matCTializcd, but great and irrepar* 
able damage has already been done by pris'ate digging. It is 
estmiati^ dial as many as fifty Shang bronze vessels of good 
qualjti- nave been appearing every ycsiii on the Pciping market 
alone, to say nothing of those sold elsewhere or of other things 
such as iiujcribed bones and ornamentaT objects, A large pro* 
^rtiun of them go abroad to museums and prii-alc collectors, 
niey are not, of course, lost to science, for die>‘ are still avail, 
able fur study-, though it does seem rather unfair for Chinese 
^hol^ to have to go abroad to study their own aniiquifics 
But Ur more serious is ihe Uct that in the process ordigBing up 
tli^ objects the grave-roblwn heedlessly dcslruy ihe most 
s-aJunblc and irreplaceable archoulogical evidences. Chmiot 
fitlings come on to the market, svilh wood still adhering to them. 
Ii they- had been excavated by trained archteologisu, the 
decayed wooden parts of the chariot could probably have been 
strengthened with shetlac or some similar lubsiance, and a 
^ai deal of tile original form nf the Shang chariot preserved, 
llic graye-rohbtrs wrench olF the Siikable bronze and toss the 
wood astde. Until the autumn of 19:^4^ not 3 single tkcleiou 
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which tduUi 1 m: dated :ibjolulely ^ Shang had bt^en founds 
and not a single tomb of indj^utahly Sliang date had beat 
r..\t:av*itod ^endficaLly. Yet we knew that many, pmbably 
hundreds^ of Shang tombs had br.cn kioted of their bn>njcs 
and oihcr valuable articles by men who deliberate! break 
up the skeiccons they encounter and scatfor the bones in order 
to prevent the dead from taking vengeance^ 
ft k easy to say that this de^truedon oriiistDrica] matcnals 
could be stopped if forcigiitrs would cease buTping ChLnese 
bronitea^ but thb is not quite true. Chinese collectors were 
encouraging this practice before the foreigners began buying, 
although the pttsient high prters were tlicn unknown. The 
jtfobicm is a complex one. According to Ghiucae law all 
aoeieni articles dug out of the earth belong to the naunrt« 
rather ilian to the individual who holds ihe title lo the surlkce 
of die ground. The justice of this position ha^ bceti dUpuUrtt. 
Rut it is ill accordance with the cstahliihed principles of Chinese 
lawv and it Ls difficult to ^ee how a man who thought a piece of 
land In ignorance that they were there can dalia title to 
articles buried under it three tiiousand year^ ago. On the other 
hand^ however jusc the present laws may be, it is almost 
impossible to enforce them striciiy. And thej^ make it almost 
imiKMsSblc for a law-abiding foreign student of SJieicnt Chinese 
culture to obtain evrji a modest amount of study maieriaJ. 

Ideally* proper govcrmncnl supervision In Clilna should be 
supplemented by aettou of foreign govcmmenis forbidding their 
national t.i> engage in thLi illicit traffic. The Qtinese govem- 
mcru shonld enforce strict laws forbidding any but qualified 
iurhicfilogiits to excavate ancicni objectsi at the same lime, a 
practical mcswiire, a rcsuonablc reward could be paid to the 
man from w^htnsc lands they were remo^'cd, li would ihcfi be a 
simple matter for ihc Chinese government to arrange the 
exchange or sale ofaniiquitics not required for ChIne$e museums 
IQ foreign govcmmcnt$, museums, and culiural organtzalions. 
It should even be possible to proride for the interest of Ic^ti- 
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matt dealers and private coUcctars, for ditse objects art very 
numerous, and Ulcre could be no objection to the sale of pieces 
of which there are a j^reat many cMamplrs^ if tlie^’ had been 
excavated in such a manner as to preserve tiic arduicolugical 
record. If this were done, the chief losers would be the bandits, 
who c\'entually get the peasants^ money, while the gain to 
science would be enormous. Bui such steps will not be taken. 
It would be impossible to get all of the natiom concerned to 
agree on such steps, and those who profit by the existing situa-^ 
tiott, in China and in other coimtne, are too many and too 
powerful. 

The sites excavated were found to be dotted witlj the pits, 
aboiut three feet square, made by private digging. 'ITie)' are 
quite clear in the w'alls of the larger excavations as shafts of 
loose earth occurring jierhaps every ten feel. At a amaJl hut 
important supplementary dw^clllng'SlLe, discovered in the spring 

*934< seven large and complete inscribed tortoiseshells were 
found; six inches to the uortfi of them was a. pit dug by a 
peasant. These inscribed shdls dated stn'cral buildings found 
on tliis spot, showed the nature of the new site, and have added 
much to our knowiedge in ses'cral ways; liad die peasant dug 
his pit six inches lartlier to the south, thdr connection with the 
place would have been for ever unknown. 

For years there was a very real danger Uiat thb prit'ate 
digging, destroying the evidence at so rapid a rate, would cut 
off for cv<T our cliances of gaining very vital infcirmatiftu ton- 
ceming the Shaiig people, Tlie oracle bancs told us much 
about them, and cartfuJ excavation of the site of xlie capital 
had added greatly to that knowledge. But mniJ the autumn of 
•9'34 ^ single tomb which could be dated as certainly 

Shong bad been excavated. The least imporiani consequence 
was that we fcnetv very little about burial customs of the period, 
and lacked such tight as they might throw on the r^gitin. 
Moreover, not a single Shang bronnc ritual vessel had been 
scientifically excavated under satislaciory circuntitanccs- This 
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meant that for alJ i>r ilir nian'dlouai bruni^es which had bwrn 
dug up by grav-c-robber*, and which w« fdt quite cenain for 
various reasons vi'cre Shang, we had not a stngie unquestion able 
piece which could be used iis a 'coiurof,’ lor comparison* Most 
important of aJh we had t'inually no reliable data on the racial 
characteristics of the Shang people, hfundreds of accurately 
datable skeletons had been destroyed ruthlessly; not one had 
been preserved. Were the bronztsusing Shang orutnerats 
Mongoloid, descendants of the Neolithic inhabitants of mirth- 
cost China? Or were they, as some maintained, alien invaders 
from the West? We could not say. Arid the pillan of the grave- 
robbing industry' sent w-ord to the cxcavatois saving that while 
iliclr activities in the dwdiing-dtes (which yicid UiUe that is 
saleable) had been tolerated, one attempt to go beyond this 
and excavate tombs would be the signal for a quiet shot in the 
back for car ii of the scholars directing the work. 

OfTiLiab of the Nntluual Research Institute laid the situation 
before ihe leaders of the national government, 'fhey acted 
promptly and effcciivtJy, In the early autumn of 1934 a 
strongly worded telegram, rigned by Chiang Kai-shek and Wang 
Chiiig-svri, was dispatched to the regional authorities at Anyang. 
It (tirccied that all necessary measures were to be used to pro* 
Iiihit private digging, and give adequate protection to the 
archicoIogisLs, The effect of this order was apparent in an 
immediate dwindling of the articles ficim Anyang coming into 
the Peiping market. 

Backed by this support, the excavators located a large grave 
field, increased iheir icirce to three hundred laboureis, and 
commenced opciaiions on an uiiprccedenied scale. The results 
have liecii almost Incrcdibk, even 10 those of us who have 
watched the work for years and predicted a portiou of the 
recent finds. Up to die close of excavation in June 1935, somc^ 
thing more than eleven hundred datable skdetona from the 
Shang period iiavc liecn recoverat, many of them m an excel¬ 
lent state of preservation. More than three hundred Shang 
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ioml», four of titem undimbtrdly royal tombs of Imgc propf»r- 
lioDS, had bc«n scientifically excavated, llicy have yielded a 
wealth of new data of e\'ery sort concerning Stiang euUure. 
Bronze ritual vessels, of the finest quality, were Ibund by the 
score. And an almost msuspecied art of Shang sculpture is 
attested liy a large number of pieces of marble statuary of an 
exccllcnre which is allogetlier brcalii-Liking. 


Beginning with the next chapter we shall be coneemed with 
an account, more or less chronological, nf the dcv'elopmeni of 
early Chinese culture. It is inevitable that the unpleasant 
subject of dates be mentioned at this ]>oiiit. 

Tlic rdative chrtmology of ancient China is unusually clear 
and complete. That is to say, there is very liidc difference of 
opinion as to the sequence of events and the order of the reign!* 
of kings. Bill the absolute cbrontdogi’ Is s'cry uncertain, 'llitis 
the traditional chronology' assigns to the Shang dynasty the 
dates of 1765-1123 a.c., but another system of chronology* 
places die same dynasty at 1550-1051 a.c. The two chrono¬ 
logies agree after 841 b.o. 

It is altogether probable that the traditional chronology 
includes some degree of eiror, but the otiter chronology is. 
based on a work which scholars generally agree to he a forgery, 
'rhis docs not prove tiie chronology to be false, but it robs ii of 
authenticiiy unless that can be given to ii by outside evidence. 
Tlic new discoveries, both the oracle inscriptions and tlie 
excavations, give us no evidence whatever f!>r absolute chron- 
ology, 

As matters stand, one is faced with lwr» alternatives. He may 
retain the traditional chronology for practical reasons, fiankly' 
acknowledging that it probably involves a degree of error. If 
so. he will be stble to avail himself of carefully worketL-oni tables 
of events, giving their relative chronologj-, but based on the 
traditional dates. Or he may renounce alt this, iiisteatl taking 
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up ^ chroriology wliiJe it may be nearer ihe liuth, has 

little real claim to accuracy* If be does tbb he must take upon 
hitmelr the task of working out the dates of minor mxnts by 
means of catcutations which require much time and always 
involve an element of conjecture. 

As between these two counted 1 have had no hesitation in 
choosing the former. Dates aie given in this b4M>k as infrequently 
as possible, but where they arc given they agree with the 
traditional chronology* ThU is given solely a matter of 
cotivenicnrc, in order to assist the reader to keep events in their 
prtjpcr ^ucttcc. But he mwt remember lhal the dalcfi given 
for events prior to involve a possible error of something 

more or less than a centuiyt that 1% the events may have 
occurred something tike a cenitiry later than the date given fbr 
them. 
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TttE questtrm of rhe origin of Chinese civili^aiinti is one wlucli 
has been debated almost as tong as foreigners have taken a 
serious interest in China, For tiic traditioaiiUy minded Chintse 
there is, of course, no question^ his civilization was dm'ctoped 
by^ the j^rcat Cliincsc sages of the past. For the foreigner who 
is intent on tnainiaining the superiority o£ tlje while race there 
is no question: thing of real value to Chinese civilization 

must have been imported frt>m the Wtat. 

rhuse ptMitiom arc equally nnsrlraiiflc, but the iaiicr one in 
particniar has had tranendouj; innuaice on most discusainii nf 
the subject by Occidcniats, Thus a whole Uternture Iul? grown 
up, sn^esibg various places, chiefly Egypt and as 

poiati from svhlch either the Chinese people or thdr 
civ th'faUon b^an a migration to Chitiai CbiDcsc writing has 
been compared with both Egs^ptian and Babylonian, with the 
conclusion that it was certainly borrowed from one or the other. 
Unfortunately most of the persons who made these comparisons 
were handicapped by the fact that they bad no complete under- 
stantUng either of Chinese, on the one hand, or of fiabylnttian 
or Egyptian on the other. DcapUc ibis fact, such works en¬ 
joyed a great popularity during the latter Jialf of the nineteenth 
ocjilur)% 

With the collaboration of an cjtpcrt Egyptologiit, I have 
myself been able to pomi out certain very intercating parellcl- 


* fllijitCT h wimr lediniral ihm the reannimlei [>f tlte Unit - 

11 be omiR^ by the render wliu u tiot interciini [u lUe iHebHinrr orOiiata^ 
eulnire, ««* ti b .n the undmtsiidinK of Zt E fcjlcSl,. 
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ijmjs bet wren the siniciiire oF Gluncse md Eg>'pb^ Kiem- 
glyphic writing. But altlinugh they are very iutruettve iliesc 
limiJarttici do nut oceced what we might resisonabiy expect 
in two entirely independent systems having in common the \ 
ideographic principle. Al the present rime ihearica seeking to ' 
ptexx an ^lesopotamian background for Chinese 

cuiturc on the ground of very hast)' generatization have happily 
passed out of fashion. This is not to say diat it is not possible 
that someone may, in the future^ prove such aOinities orx the 
bas« of sound and thorough study. But it has not yet been doncj 
and as we find more and more that is dklincdvc in early 
Chinese d\41izatiofi it seema increasingly unlikely that it will or 
can l>e done. 

To a^: * What h tlic origin of Chinese culture?' h to state the 
question impfopcrly. Nojdyilization ha^ a single urij^n. No 
people ha? origiimted in a state of Isolation from all contacts 
with other peoples* Writers seeking to show die innate superior¬ 
ity of the ivlute race used to tr)' to demonGtraie that all of the 
beginnings of Chinese culture were borrowedj and thus that, 
thr yelhiw race was pertnauctiUy mfcrior* lacking in originality# ’ 
Thi> 1>etnfc)T a misinken iinderstandiiig of the nature of the 
development of cultures. History' shows that wherever we fintl 
a pardcularly high civili^athm wc arc likely to find tlmt it 
dev'doped from the contact and cross-fcrdli^ation of se%'cral 
cultures, hiesnpoiamin, Palestine, Asia Minor, Greece, arc all 
cases in point. 

tnstead of asking what was the origin of Chinese ctvilizattDn 
wc should rather inquire what were the origins of the various 
cultural elements which figured most prominently in its 
dcvxlnpmcnt. We are sdll uiiiibk to trace ibe origin of $i>me of 
these individual dements, but recent excavation and study havr; 
advanced u!& far on the road toward the uldmatc loludutitp 

It Lutc<l to be, and in lome qtiurten still iii etuiotnaiy lo lake 
for granted that the Chinese migrated lo the region of the 
lower Yellow River valley’ from an earlier home clscwheirei 
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probatjjy tc* tUc u'csi* 11 is silU said with ail seri^iisncu ihat tliU 
lhe(Jr>' is supported by Chinese traditions of such a migration. 
But quaiiri^ scholars Iiavc been pointing out tor Iwmty ytan 
ihai there is no mention of such a iraditiun in genuinely early 
Cliincsr literature or inscriptiatis' and that stories of surh a 
migratiuuj led by the mythical Yellow Emperor, appear only 
in relatively late literature of a speculative character. Never¬ 
theless, until about fineen years ago those who held to this new 
I'QUld jxiiiu out that there was no certain tn'tdcucc that men had 
lived in Cliinu even as early as the New Stone Age, to say 
nothing Cl fa still earlier time. Btit recent excavation Lias changed 
all that. 

The earliest man -1 iltc inliabitiint of die Chinese area known 
to ua is the Peking Man, or t^'inanlAftipiu pekiittnAif, Cloiisidctablc 
skeletal remains of this early relative of modem man were 
found in the Ciiou K’ou Tien cave, some thirty miles souih- 
wesL of Peiping, by pala-ontologists of the Geological Survey of 
China, under tlie general direction ol'J, G. Anderisort.* The 
earliest certain finds were made in tpay. Tlje several individuals 
round on llib siwu arc bdicv'ed to have liv ed in early Pleistocene 
^tijuci, ami to represent an off-shiKU fmm the hummi tarnily 
I tree somcw'hat laict^ and more human, than PithfcanthropTu 
and somewhat carJier than Neanderthal Man, Along 
with the bones were found roeb which have been accepted by 
Ahlu; Breuil and other authorities as purposely shaped, if 
crude, stone implements. Chinn, then, ranku with almost any 
other pan of ihc world in the antiquity of die time at which it 
can be proved to have been inhabited by man-like beingst. 

Early investigators considered Sitianihrcpui to l>c an ofT- 
shooi from the main line of man’s ancestrv^ before the djfffTenti,a- 
tion of modem races, so that ilicy did not consider him to be 
an ancestor of modem man. But Professor Fraru VVeidcnrdrh 
of the Cenoioic Research Laboratory of the Geological Survey 
of China, after prolonged study of this material, has declared 
that ‘nothing contradicts the assumption that Sinanthropus 
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h a diTCirt ancestor oF recent man/ Even mtirc imporLaiil, In¬ 
states that a pecntiar [hickening oF the jaw bones p and the con¬ 
formation of the teeth, indicate Mireci genetic relations be ween 
Sinantliropus and the MoiigoJian group of recent mankind/ 
Indecdp SituinlJiropuj seems lo be related not merely to the 
Afongoiian peopTcs, but tt> tltc Chinese specifically. Wdden* 
rrich says tliat the observed pcenliarities *in Chinese skulls at 
my disposal .., arc not only found in pfehtstorir (asneolithic) 
bill also in modem Jaivi in csarlly the same Fonnation and 
variability as in Sinantbjnopua/* 

The significance of this For the history of Chinese culture is 
treniendousp h will Frequendy be pointed out, in ihe course of 
iim bixik^ that many aspects of Chinese cultuji? are unique, 
seeming to represent a cultural tradition developed in and 
peculiar In the Chinese area. This must seem strange tf. as 
has commonly been assumedp tfie Chinese migrated to their 
prcaiint home at a late date, when their culture had reached 
something vcr>^ like its present form. But If Further investigation 
shoidd sub^taiitiate that ancestors oFdie mcxiem Chinese have 
been living in China since early PlcLstocenc times, mmc sooicnxi 
years or more ago, I hen this strongly mdividual and local genius 
of their culture is pcffectly natural. 

Whether China has been inhabited contmuouflly by man¬ 
like and human bdngiit From the time of Sinanthropus to the 
present b a quesdon w^hich cannot hr answered with ahsohite 
ccftaiuiy at thb time. Professor Weidcnreich liebcvcs thai it 
has. But biM'ause of ibe absence of pO!?itivc evidence, many 
have held that China lias been uninhabitefl during Long periods. 
Such ncgaiivi: nrgumetit has lititc validity In China, 'fhe 
sctjdy of such questions, even in Europe, is latgdy a matter oF 
the |a;^L hundred year^ and in Cluim it tni!! barely begun, tn 
Europe and America excavation is widespreadj, and there is 3 
ver^' general Inieresi in these problems and an eagerness, ev^en 
among the laity^ to bring unusual finds to the aitention of 
scientists; Jo Cluna botli of these conditions have only begun 
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to obtiiin in du: last decades. Lvm after numen-ju^ Neolithic 
sites had ticen excavated in China^ it was held that men had 
not lived here in die Old Stone Age, It is now recognized that 
Sinmtlhropuj himself represents an earlv Paleolithic culture. 
ReconnaUsanr.c hy French and Cliinesc sehoJai^, at vatioug 
iime$ from 19:?^ to 19291 has slxown diat not only the Ord(>s 
region to the north-west, but abo the valley of the Yellow 
River bciwcen mi>dcm Shensi and Shansi* were inhabited Ijy 
PaU^olitliic rnan. His weapons, reieinblmg those of the PalKO- 
Uthit Age in Eumpcp ond remaina of Ids cantp-Bre« have been 
I mind ^ but these sites yielded no skeletal remains save a single 
tooth which may have belonged to him. 

But a number of PabcoHthit skeletons were found ia 1933 
and ^93-^. in a small cave adjoining the one inhabited by 
Peking Man. From the tools and ornamental objects found 
with them, these people arc considered to have had a late Old 
Stone Age Culture* But here agnin we get one of the perpjesi- 
tics tvhicii make Chinese archaeology' so interesting. For where¬ 
as Sittaulhf/ipai is saitl to show definiie Mongoloid characteristicai 
the^c late Palaxilithic people who lived on the site of his former 
Jiomc are not Mongolian in physicnl*Ly'pc, but radicr resemble 
/ \Uit PalatoUtbit Europeun^. Wddenrcidi suggests that tliey may 
have been a tribe of wanderers, on their way to the We 
know tlmi the Chinese are racial I y complex, and that time 
after lime other people have eojne in. and been absorbed by 
the ItKaJ population. These possibly alien visitors to ihe region 
of Peking suggest that this process was already under way in 
the Old Stone :Vgc. 

After the Pniseolithic there b another gap In otir record. 
Scores of Neolithic «tcs have been located in north ChLoa„ and 
dozens hav'e been excavated^ but all of tlitmi date from late 
Neolithic limes. Whether China was uninhabiied by man 
during the early and middle Neolithic periodSt or whether wc 
have simply failed as ycl to discover his traces, Is a moot poinU 
ITme and future investigation must decide. 
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the first nf ih^ excavations fjf Neolldiic maicriaJ made 
Jii r92t by the Geological S^srtey of Clnna^ ilie work being 
uadcr the dircetton ofj. G. Aadersson. A large numtur of 
sites iveie excavated by this organkatioo In successive years. 
Much of this work wa$ financed by a Swedish organization 
headed by H.R.H. the Cro^vn Prince of SwederiH One site was 
cjtcavated by eollaboration between die Freer Gallery of Art 
and Taing Hua University, and a number have been excavated 
by the Honan ArehiEOlogical jUsoriation and the National 
Research Injttitute. 

Speaking in the most general terms, we can divide late 
Nef>lithic culture in north China into three types, l^he first 
has eomparaiively Uitle to distingdah it from that basic type 
of Neolithic civilization which spread itself, so widely and so 
myaicrioitsly^ over most of the known world, ioduding Anteiica 
sisi well as Eurasia. Tile men of this ctvihzution liimtcd and 
fisiird, but tltcy were primarily tigriciilturaLbi$. They raised 
millet^ and pa^ibly other grains and vegetables. 'Fhe^- made 
meal, grinding it an ^mcalI]ig-stonc$.^ Ttic pig and the dog 
arc the only domestic nnimab which they knew in the earlier 
period; large nmnhcrs of both were raised for their meat* Like 
Ncalithic men cvcrj'wherc they made tools and weapons^ 
chiefly knives and axes, of stone which thev' ground to a smooth 
surface and polialicd. They used the bow and arrow* wove 
baskets and doth, and sewed with bone needles. Tliey made 
a great deal of pouerj, In the earlier pcricxl moat of it was of 
rather poor quality and greyish in colour; designs, sometimes 
of nn liiUe beauty, vvere often pressed into the wet day. 

Even in thiiv earliest known phase of Neolithic culture in 
China we see tlic first trace of an extremely significant regional; 
difTcrefliiation. Tlic regions which arc relatively best knowm 
through the excavTttion of Neolithic sites include the modem 
provinces of Kansu to the north-west^ and Honan and Shantung 
which occupj' an eastern and somewhat iiorlhcrly position. 
There has also been some excavation in Shensi, Shansi, and 
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Fcngucn. EKcavation in Honan has rliiclly iu the noi ibi-ni 
|>ari i>f die province* 'Ric Honan-Shi^ntiiiig area lias con* 
stitulcd, as wc- Hhail something of a cultural unit. ’Fbesc 
provinces belong to north China, anri arc dchihtcly eastern; 
iviLh regartl to the great hisiorie theatre of Ghmese civilizatjon 
thc^^ occaipy a north-easterly |iosihon^ When a "noith*eastern 
culture area' is mentioned it will Ijc undcrrsiond that it is this 
general Honati^Shaniung region which b intiicaieth -"tnd ncn 
the still more north-eastern provinces of Jehcil^ reiigiicii^ Rlrinj 
and Heilungkiang. 

In the earliest stage of the Neolithic in Cltina we find 

one of the distinctive peculiarities of Chinese culture in the 
ncirth-castcm regiortn Tfiis is the li tripod. I’wf? examples of 
this vessel arc iUustrared at the top of Plate rv, Andersson 
has suggested that it originated in Ehc leaning of three pots 
with jiointed bottoms together over a fire; someone tlicn had 
the idea of malting (he three in otic piece. • The bulging tegs 
bring tile focHl in tlic pol inuj close conlaet with ihe In 

so Ikr as is know^it, this (brm and oihers developed Ororn it arc 
typically ChinesCi unknown in other parts of the world. A 
close reladve of the li is the tsfeu Vteajuct/ This vcsacJ coiisht.^ 
of a li surmoimtcd by another vessel which has a perforated 
hrjttomi like a cc^htneier. Water is placed in the lower part 
and tumrd into steam which passes through the holes and 
conks the food in the upper chamber. Beautifully executed 
specimens of both die fi and the hitn are found in the north¬ 
eastern area during the earliest Neolithic period known, but 
they do not oerur at all to the west, in Kansu, during thai 
fjerlod. On the other hand, a vciy smalt amount of poimctl 
pottery* along with the prevailing monochroiitc w^are, is fount! 
in Kansu but not in the north-easi at chat stage* 

'Flic next age b that of pointed pottery, lliia NroUthie culture 
is tailed, from the t>'pe site at Yang Shao in uorth-w^csteni 
Honan, the Yang Shao culture. The pottery b a new type, of 
finer quality, painted wida strikingly beautiful dcatgm in 
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s'arious ctilotirs. Hic b<»i1 <iKampleii of tliis ware, as pitiduccd 
m Kimstj and m Honan, arc said to be ainoTig die very finest 
works of Neolithic art the world over. 

We have seen that this art appears in iianh-wcatcm China, 
in Kansu, somewhat earlier than in the nordi-eajt. Not only 
this, but it limited much longer In Kamuj than it did in the 
north-easi. Aiidcrsson lias distinguished six stages tn iiis sites 
excavated in Kansu.* lit even the first of them, before the 
Yang Shao period, there was a little of the painted ware, and 
ii continued even down into the latest Inin .Age* sites, which 
he has tentatively dated at (tioo*too b.c.^ But in the tiorth-cast 
it was only at a time cotrtsponding to the second, or Yang 
Shao stage, that painted pottery was made, acroTiding to our 
present evidence. We have an abundance of later Neolithic 
sites, but not only do they tack the painted pottery technique 
but its very' inAuence seems to have vanished. Hie beautiful 
niotifi, and the very spirit of the painted pottery an, disappeared 
from the north-eastern area at the end of Yang Shao times, 
anil they have never reappeared, in the an of that region, to 
this day, \Miy? 

It is an axiom of anthropology that a given technique will 
spread, normally, in a widening circle, like the rtpplcs caused 
by a pchhlc dropped into a pool. It will appear earliest, and 
its infiuence will be strongest near iLs point of origin. TSierc- 
fore it is altogether probable that the north-eastern region was 
farther from the point of origin of the patntcii pottery technique 
than was Kansu, 'nds whole theory' is strengthened by the 
circumstance that this pottery Is declared to show vci^' strong 
resemblances to wares produced to the west of China, in places 
of which some arc as remote as the Near East. It seems plausible 
■hen to suppose the painted pottery technique to he an intrusion 
from the W«l. Bui how far wist it is impossible to say; it might 
even Iw argued that its origin was in tar north-western China, 
but the whule matter is uncertain. 

There seems to be another reasnn for the early disappearance 
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of the painted policrj' tedmJqut in die narth-cast. ft lias 
ftcqticntiy been assumed that recent civilisation is due cadrcly 
lo impulses radiating from a eingle centre, probably in Meso¬ 
potamia, spreading their influence over all Eurasia and nwthn n 
Africa. But recent discoveries indicate dearly that there was 
at least one other centre of creativents*, originating cultural 
impulses of its own, somewhere in the Pacific area. And it is 
altogether possible that that centre was located in the region 
of north-east Qiina. Our most striking evidence of it h in the 
highly developed, strongly original genluj of Chinese culture 
as wc find U in Shang times, but we can find its traces earlier 
than this, and discover svhnt seems to be the same gencrat 
influence outside the Cixinese area, its most itnportant aspects 
were probably intangibles, such as ideas of religion and social 
Organization. But wc must trztce it by means of more solid, if 
less intriguing, dues. 

It is ver>^ generally acccpied by anthropologists that the 
Aracricau Indian peoples represent migratioui from Asia whidi 
began some time after die clojie of the last glacial epoch. In 
excavating in America wc distinguish Indian skuUs just as 
Mongoloid skulls arc dbiingtiishcd in China, b>- their ‘shot'd- 
shaped incisors,' Various scholar* ixave published more or less 
tentative compaiisons between American Indian and Asiatic 
languages, soda! orgauiaation, mydiology, and art, tending to 
cstablbh similariiiea. Tliere is a type of stone knife, sometimes 
rectangular and somedm® half-moon shaped, ‘semi-I(mar,' 
which is found in Ciiina in all the Neolithic stages and in 
Shang culture, and which persists in iron example* in CHtia 
in the present day. Such knives are said not to occur in the 
Neai' East or in Europe, But they are found among northeni 
Aiiaiie tribes and among the Eskimos, atul Andersjon has 
even suggested that knives from prehistoric South America 
should perhaps be placed in this same group,* The ‘cotnposiie' 
bow and elothiug with sleeves, known to anihropuJoghts a* 
'tailored clothing,' were commtm lo (he ancient Clhincw and 
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some of the aboriginal inliaUitants of America. Many Itavc 
suggested that there are strong rcsemblancei between ttie art 
of ancient CDnna, of some of the Paciitc islands, and of some 
of the Amcriran Indians, particularly the Aatccs and the Mayas. 
1 have been able to point out, as will he shown in detail later, 
certain definite and close resemblances between Sliang design 
and the decorative art of certain North American Indians. 

It would be easy to cite a number of vague resemblances in 
the t^ous cultures of the Pacific area and to draw glowing 
generalizations from them. But for such comparisons to 1>e of 
any scientific value they must be made with the utmost care, 
by persons svho possess specialized Ictigwlcdge of each of the 
cultures studied. As I am not an espert in the Oceanic and 
American fields, I am unable to draw any definite concliiston 
from the facts which have been meaitioncd, Bui this much 
can be said: that there is a very considerable likelihood ihai 
somewhere in the Pacific area there was a centre Crom which 
cultural influences radbted to affect a very large proportion of 
that region. And it was probably somewhere on the Pacific 
side of Asia, for if it had been located anywhere else it could 
hardly have affected all of the areas which it seems to have 
affected. 

That a cultural centre did exist in north-east China is ptov* 
able fact, but whether this centre had an>'tbing to do witii a 
larger, Pacific culture area is not yet wholly clear. But in any 
ca.se it seems altogether possible that one of die reasons for the 
disappeanmee of tlie western influence represented by painted 
pottciy' from the region of noith-caslcm diina was that it 
eamc into conflict with tliis eastern type of culture, 

Wc have seen that the it tripod lias been fiiund only in the 
north-eostcii] area in sites older than Uie pointed pottery age. 
'fhe same is true of tlic painted pottery time. The li docs not 
occur in Kansu, in &ct, until the fiflh of the >ix stages, lung 
aAer painted puitcry had diiappcarctl from the north-east, 
'rhcTC are two sites, one in nurth-westem Honnii and otic in 
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sButh'^vcstcm Shuns!, which UJnstrate the situatjon v^y well. 
The Honan die is earlier than the paitiled potteiy tinier while 
the Shansi site has thick palntodl puttew deposits. The Shansi 
site must be many centuries lutiit than that of Honaji, iind llie 
two are only forty apart. Yet the very common in the 
Honan site, does not ciccur at all in the Shatist rcmaini. It is 
as ifa mii^c circle had been drawn about the Honan ^Shantung 
arca^ forbidding tiie li to leave it- The painted pottery did 
invade ihc lerritiorjr of the li, and the two arc found together 
in some dto—but not for tong. In the end the culture repre¬ 
sented by the li triumphed. This picture of the drcunutances 
may be altered somewhat by future discot'eric^^ of cour^e^ 
But in general it seems to be a true pr^rtrayaJ of the 
situation. 

In the third and last great phase of the Neolithic the /i tripod 
is in fun possession of the north-east^ and the painted Hvarc is 
gone. Hie latest Neolithic culture is also tfic most recently 
dbcovererl. Its type iitCj Ch^eng Tr.li Yah east of I’sinan in 
Shantung, was excavated by the Nadonal Research Institute 
in E530 and 1931. li is called a ' black pot tery i:nkure,* from a 
distinctive «>rl of gloitsy black wheel-made pniicry^p sometimes 
les rhati a mtilimttre in the tliickness. Needless to say, not 
every' Neolithic fiiUurr which has pottery' which is bbrk iir a 
^hlack pottery culture* in this sense. 

Tluit tlik ciihiirc is later than the painttjd putery and earlier 
than Shang culture Is proved by sites where the rimiains of the 
various cuUure:^ lie m clear stmdiicationK The black pottery 
fk:op!c were reladvcly advancedp and their culture included 
many facipri not found in other Neolithic remains in China. 
Their city at Ch^cug TzB Yai was surrounded by a mife of 
walls, built of 'pounded earth,’ which still staud, m pJaceis, 
ten feet high and more than thirty feet wide ai die show¬ 
ing that they must have been much higlicr originally, lUkc 
all the inhabitants of the north-eastern area in NeoUtitir- times, 
they seem to have been mure warlike than their neighbours 
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lo ihe WcsL Where oilier NcoJiUiic peoples were quite witliotit 
the ox and the horse, bones of both of dicse j^rdtni^U arc found 
in the black pottery excavations, llic catUc may well liavt 
been domesticated; they were apparently of the same ipedes 
as those raised by the Shang people. WheOier or not the bones 
were dom«iicated cannot be detemiinctl from their skeletons, 
hut there Lit sorae reason to liclicve they were; no vehicles have 
l^en found, but tljcy would Imvc rott^ away in any case, for 
since metal was not known to these people the y \TOuId have 
been made entirely of wood, Titese ijcopte also made a kind 
of white pottery out of porcelain day, and practised scapulo- 
tnmicy, divination by means of cracks produced by scorching 
the scapular btmta of animals, While it probably originated in 
the north-eastern area, this culture seems to Iiavc peortrated 
west into Shensi. 

■nie earliest cisiliaation known to us, historically and areliao- 
logically, which can be called *CIiiiiese’ in a cultural seiuCi is 
that of the Sbang people living at Anyang in the fourtecntli 
Century' u.c. One of the most Important questions in Chinese 
history is; what is die reUiioti between this hisiotic Chinese 
culture and die Neolidu'c culture which preceded it in north- 
cast Chioa? 

Tlicre lias been i\ tlcGnite ictulency among Watem scholars, 
and even among same of the Cliinesc, to represent the Chinese 
culture of the Brnnzt Age as having little direct relation with 
the preceding Neolithic culture. Some have gone so far as to 
conceive of a set of invaders from the West, coming in witli 
Uronae, horses and chariots, cattle, .'ind an entirely new culture, 
settling down as the overlords of an enslaved Neolithic popula¬ 
tion, and becoming the historic Chinese aristocracy. Pictnresque 
though this undoubtedly is, it finds littlr support from the facts 
as we now know them. 

The basic technique of manufacturing and castings brpn/:f , 
was probably im(Girted to China, from the Wesr, But it wa* 
VMtly improved in nordi-ro-ttcm Cliina, as will l>r- shown, 
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Shang bronze sarrificial vesiels were cast in the form of tlic H 
^ipod and related shapot and ocenpted an important place 
in Sbang religion. Religion is normal(y conservative, and 
Chinac rdigiou t$ especially so, If the Shang aristocrats arc 
held to have been invaders, then we must believ^c that they 
brought ividi them the process of making brotize, but cast 
vessels for sacrificing to their gods in patterns copitsd from the 
cooking pots of die Neolithic inhabitants they had enslaved. 
Flirthenuore, they decoraied those sacriiic^ vessels with 
dalwratc designs which have been found nowhere outside the 
Chinese area. From what ivc know of invading conquerors in 
India and elsc%vlierc, such a course is unthinkable. 

All of our present evidence tends to disprot'e this thco^)l^ 
'Hie data on the black pottery culture were nor published until 
June, r935» w hen they are generally known the 'invasion 
theory’ iviU probably be abandoned. For rbi* culture is the 
hiihcno missing link between earlier Neolithic cultures and 
Chine» civilization. The U tripod is one of its commonest 
ceramic types, and the whole culture obriously belongs to the 
north-eastern area. And its resemblances to Shang culture are 
extremely close. Pounded rarlh walls, bones, cattle, white 
poucry made of porcelain clay, divination bone—all aspects 
which this culture docs not share with other Neolithic cultures 
—arc shar^ with Shang culture, llie catde are probably the 
same sp^c*. The diraiation bone was prepared and used by 
a complicated process involving several steps svlnch are identical 
in the black pottery' and Shang cultures; the latter simply 
carried it to a fiirther degree of refinement, Most important of 
all is the auitemcni of Mr. Liang SsQ-y-ung, a specialist in 
pottery trained at Harvard Utiivcrsily, who has studied Ixuh 
potteries exhaustively. He says that the Siiang pottery technique 
» beyond doubt a continuaiion of the pottery technique of il»e 
black pottery culture. 

Not does the theory that Chinese culture was brought in by 
an invading or migratory group fare lirtter from an cxamlna- 
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tiotj (if ^keictsl nuiccrriiJ. For llvis side of tiic case there arc 
rc^ctuUk gai>s in our evidence, but for the painted poiten- 
period in the north-east and for this and iaier periods in Kansu 
there i$ abundant material. After tarefiii examinarion of all of 
it the late Davidson Black, foremost autboritv' in this field, 
concluded that *the prehisionc populations were essentiallv 
Oriental in phyncat character. Further, the rtstembianco 
hciwecn liiesc prcbtttoric and recent north China pupubtionfi 
would appear to be such that the term "proto-Chinese’' mav 
with some propriety Iw applied to the fomter.** To date wc 
have not, unfortunately, any sbclcions of the blade pottery 
peojjlc. More than eleven hundred sLdetons of Shang date 
liavc been excavated tdeniilically during the past ten months. 

Inn sufficient time has not yet clatJicd for careful study of them 
Mr. Liang SsQ-yutig has kindly acquainted me, however, wiili 
the results of the examination of a small number of skulls, 
selected to be as represemtaiivc as possible. Of the individuals 
examined, everv one had clearly marked ’shovel-shaped in- 
dsofs,' indicating: that ait of diem belonged to the Mongoloid \ *" 1 * 
division of mankind. Some of these skulls undoubtedly belonged 
to Shang aristoorats. We may conclude, then, that all of die 
evidence so far available shows the inhabitants dfnortii China, 
from Neolithic times to the present, to belung to a single generid 
racial ts'pe, and that iJiere is no skeletal evidence of an invasion 
of the area by people of any other type. 

Chinese nviiNation was not impr>necl wholesale frrnn the 
W»i, nor was it developed in ctinapletc isolation by the East. 

.\s a matter uf fart, its origins arc much more complex titan 
this brief skcidi has suggested, for some of its elements, such as 
rice, apparently came from still .another centre of culture, in 
the south. Certain of its fundamentid technique*, the raw 
materiaU as it were tff civilbation, did filter in from time to 
titnc from the West, and it may be that groups of people came 
with them, l>cing quickly absorbed, into the general Chinese 
population. Others of its essentials were developed entirely in 
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eastern The r«ultaiu ctvilualiun was tidthcr Wesiern 

nor Pacific, bin Cliiitwc. 

It tnusi b? empliasbcd that this resuliant Chinese culture 
%vas not merely a blend of various dements gatli ercd from cast, 
west, and south. It ivas no more tlus Uuin a lily i$ a mere 
mixture of water, earth, aiid rcrtllizcr; the product jpossetses 
characteristics not present in any of the raw materials. Tliis b 
e&p^ialiy true when we lum firam the material side of dunese 
clvillication to the non-matcrial aspects of her culture. Chinese 
art. religion, political theory and praclkc, philosoptiy—these 
arc peculiarly dutinetlvc of China, bomiwed from and like 
nothing else in tlic world. 

* 

According to tradition, Ciuneiw history began ivjth a number 
of rulers who reigned before the cstablblimcni of the first 
dimasty. Some of them arc represented as culture heroes, who 
personalty invented agriculture and other inndamcnial tech- 
tiif|ues and taught them to the people. The number and the 
order of these rulers vary in different accounts; this in itself 
would make us suspect, what b alnindantly evident, that they 
arc purely legendary. The same b true of Vati and Shun, who 
did not leave their Ihroncs it> their sons, but chose die most 
able man in the empire to succeed diem. Professor Ku Cliidl- 
kang has pointed out that these rulcirs arc mentioned liiite or 
not at all in the earltcat literature, bin that thdr traditions 
griiw in iiiip<jrtance and circumstance in later works, composed 
by men beginning to speculate about early times. .Many of 
these late books were ialsciy attributed to early dates, of course. 

But the so-called Hsia dynasty^ the lint Chinese dyn^ty 
according to tradition, cannot lie dUiiiisscd iu wholly fictitious. 
It was certainly not a dynasty in the icme that it ruled all or 
even a great (lortion of thr territory we know as China, but 
neither was the Shaiig, in all probability. And certainty the 
Hsia tradition was greatly elaborated, fur purposes of deliberate 
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political propaganda, in early Chou times. It seems quite 
probable, in fact, that the svhole genealogy of the Hsia rulers 
and every detailed circuimtancc of Hsia tradittoo which has 
come down to us is a falnficaticm of later times. But it also 
seems certain that there was in early China a state of the name 
of Hsia. It was probably cndowetl with a relatively high degree 
of culture, and may have been, like the Shang state which 
came after it, a euliura! if not pnitiJeal leader in the north 
Chinisc urea. Bui thci^ is not yet a scrap ofaich^legical evi¬ 
dence concerning tlie Hsia {tcuple. Many attempts liave been 
made to link them with excavated Neolithic sites, but so far 
without success. From the archicoiogical and scientihe point 
of view, the curtain rises on Chinese history with the Shang 
people Jiving at Anj'ang in the (burtcenth century a,c. 
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THE GREAT CITY SHANG 


A iRADino?^ wliich ii !&upportf!d by iirrbcfj|r;g>- iirih tii that 
ihorily after r4O0 B.c* a powerful ruler named Keiig 

tiinvcd lib people 10 Anyang and bmU a city nn ilie baiik$ of 
the Himn River^ Thb city was called *tlic Great City Shang/ 
Its people art the fir^ Chiin:$c known to history; the kingdom 
which rhey ruled from this spot b known to tlic Chinese as the 
Shang dynasty. 

But It was no cmpcrori. af wliosc slightest command "all 
within the four seas* trembled and hsistened to do his bidding, 
who moved hb subjects with dicir animals and other possessions 
inlo this regloti. He wm rather a king, whose milliary prestige 
served to keep tlie surrounding kings peaLcful and even sub- 
mbsive until such tinne as they fdt poweriul enough to attack him- 

A tradition w'liich b not very tmsvworthy tclb iiv that these 
])eoplc had moved ihdr capital dty five limes in the previous 
ibur centuries* From thb it has been supposed lltai xhey were 
pastoral nomads, Ibllowing iheir flocb anel herds. But thb b 
liardly likely, since we know that they were in the habit of 
building complicated permanent houses. Some of them did 
follow the flocks and herds of sheep and cattle, but m the main 
they were low'n-dwcUers and agricuiturbts. [f these mwes 
re^y took place at all, they wttt more probably caused by 
the raids of enemies, width we know were fret|ucnt. A few 
diTiastroiiB attacks on a poor location would soon show the 
necessity of seeking a more straiegic situation. 

From the point of view of the men of that day the locution 
at Anyattg must Iiave been almost ideal* In the first place the 
soil was locsUj the ydlow^ finely d hided loam which h one of 
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Ibe nciiest of Jioil* for Aa one travels through this 

coixotrj" io*{lay, and sees mile after nule of perfectly level plain 
s^tching bej'ond the horizon, coveret! with unbelievably 
vivid green, it seems a peculiarly lush region. Trees do not 
grow in great numbers on these plains, so that it was probably 
iinnece^ary' to dear land for planting. Beyond tiic area which 
they wished to cultivate lay broad pasture lands, with the 
river providing water for tlieir tattle and sheep. 

Fhese ads'antages must have been obtainable in many places 
in this part of (Ihina- But Anyang ha.s others. The site on 
which die city of Shang svas located h easily defended. A betid 
in Ujf river forms a promontory, so that the city had a natural 
moat nit the north, the cast, and a pc»rtion of its western front, 
TIic remainder of llir west and the south were probably de¬ 
fended by an earthen wall, altliough no remains of ji have yet 
been found. Tlie genera! region could not he easily attacked 
by a large force from the west (where some of their ehlercncmiis 
were located} since a range of mtmntajm west of the dty 

tends for about a hundred miles to the north and more than 
fifty miles southward. They are not wholly impassable, but 
they must have afforded some protection. 

I’rom the oracle inscriptions it seems that it was surprise 
attach vdiich were chiefly feared. Laying siege to a city 
would have required a large army, an nrganiKadon of supply 
and transj^rt service, and a command of the Ltne$ of commimi* 
cation which wi^uld have been difficidl for the Shang people 
themselves. For ihdr enemies to have carried such opcraiions 
into the territory contralJcd by the Sbangs would ordinarily 
have been impossible. On the other hand, swift raids bv small 
bodies of iiiglily mobile troops were common. Such ‘attacks 
depend for their success on (he dement of surprise. On a 
broad level plain like thai ai Anyang, where one can sec for 
miles and whwe the wm chariots used hy the Shangs could be 
marshalled with ease, it must have been very difficult to lake 
them by stirpriac or even to attack them with impunity. They 
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had many <iudying s^ttlonents, loa, which kepi them warned 
of the approach gf enemies. 

Yec another ekment contributed to the convenience of the 
Anyang liie. It wa^ on a level plain^ which was ncccsaarj"; it 
was also within seventeen miie^ of the fooihlUs of an eastward- 
jtiLling spur of mountaitiSf which was liighly tlcsirable. In 
their building tlicy depended cfaiclly on woexit and ihc plain 
can liardly liave provided an adequate supply of large b^ams 
and pillan^ these had to be brtmghi iinni tlic mounlarn^, 
Furtlicri these men of Shatig were grcai huntersp and mudj of 
lJic game they sought was much more plcnriftil in the mountain 
region timn on the phiiiu At Anyang^ liien^ llicy could live in 
an easily defended dry, surrounded by fertile lields and rich 
pasture land, wiili a river at Imnd to siupply water and aid in 
defence, while a short ride in a diariot would take them mio die 
mounLaiiu for timber or for hunting. And in the hot and mobt 
summers tile kings and nobles of that day doubdess soitght relier 
JjTjm the heal in liio&c mounlainSi much as the later emperors 
and the modern residenis of Peking go to the VVcsitm HilJs. 

The men of Shang were not the first to realize the advantages 
of this location. Like most tilings wordi Imving, it was probably 
fought for more than once. Two miles east and south of the 
main SJiaug site the Huan River makes anotlicr bend Ihrming 
a ;£iinlLar but smaller promontory. Many caitmics beibre tite 
coming of the first Shangs it wa.^ selected as a village site liy 
Nenlithif men of the painted potlerj' culture, whose dvUiza- 
tion, as we itavc seen, had Western aiTimties; they kft bddnd 
ihcm painted pottery of a mdicr primitive son. They moved 
a^vay and the place w^as unoccupied for a time. After that, 
men of the black potuny' Neolithic culture, more eastern in its 
character, moved in and built a much largtir settlement. ITiey 
probably realized dmt this location was a prize which others 
would take from them if they could, for they built a defensive 
wall of imposing proportions* Excavation has sbowu dial it 
was al least twdve feet broad at the base, so that it must have 
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reached a considerable height. Aceiunulated arross-heads at 
the fool oF the wall tell the story of its defence. 

^ These latest Neolithic settlers may still have been in posses^ 
sion when the Shang people amved. They may have resisted 
and beta defraied, or have submitted without a struggle. In 
either case they would undoubtedly have beca reduced (vf tlie 
ittatus of virtu^ slaves^ and made to do as much as possible of 
the work of building the new 

Ihr houses, constnicteii by the Neolithic settlers, which tvere 
in this Incation when die Shtuigs came, wcir nl a type iiseel Iry 
Neolithic nieti aU over north China. Tlicy were bcehise- 
shaped pits, dug sn tJir ground, some ten feet in diameter and 
a ut the height of a man nr considera bl y deeper. Tlicy were 
roofed Over with timbers and these W'Ctc covered with sod or 
hntrance W'as through a door in the top. Such houses 
were fairly practicable, especially owing to the peculiar tendency 
of lot^ soil to stand in vertical walls without Pal ling. Dwellings 
dug in the Joes, by tunnelling horizontally into a standing 
bank, are common in China to the presrju day, I have teen 
uncounted thousands of them in Honan, Shensi, and Shansi; 
the niunhcr of people who pass tlicir whole lives in such cave- 
dwellingsmustnumbcrsomcmillions. Someofthesehorncsarc 
surprisingly elaborate, witli well-fitted doors which can be locked. 

But the pii-dwel!ii^ dug by the Neolithic inhabitants arc 
surprisingly crude. Tliey are not even regularly square or 
rectangular in shape; far worse, it is rarely that they' have so 
much os a level floor. It is hard to imdersiand how Ncoiithic 
m™, vdth their ralhw good weapons and pottery, could have 
rermmed from preparing for themselves more comfortable 
iMbitatiotu when it would have been so easy. Andersson thinks 
that they were used only as stoisge pits; it may be that ihcv 
were used as dwellings only during the coldest weather. Some 
students of the Shang dynasty think that the Cliincsc iieiv- 
comen themselves occupied sucii pit-dwellings for manv years 
after they took possession of this spot, but lhat «ems q^iite m- 
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coticcivable. A people who possessed a highly developed 
system of writing, a literature, and a decorative art of uo mean 
prcrensiotis, who were mechames enough to build chariots and 
w'hu knew Jiow to erect buildings of complicated construetioii 
—such a people would never liave been content to live in these 
wretched pits, unless as a purely temporary shchcr until dteir 
regular liouses were completed. They did use such pits for 
storage puri^oaes throughout their history, much as wc use 
cellars; one * treasure-pit* was found containing mote than live 
thousand articles. It has been suggested tliai they used them 
as dungeons, lor captives of war and other uniortunates. 
Doubtless tliey were the dwellings of daves, servants^ anti 
fserhiips the least important of the Shatig [icopie themselves. 
But the men of position occupied houses of quire another sort. 

These houses are interesting because in their chief structural dc^ 
tails they arc almost identical with the Chinese house of to-day— 
with the house,in fact, in ivhich this is bdng written. Tlic typical 
house of the present is built on a raised terrace ur platform ufearth 
vifhicli is laced witli brick to make llic floor. In Shang ttmeii they 
bad no brick; instead, the cartlicn terrace was Iteaicn. A board 
frame like a mould for concrete was made to hold in the earth 
on the sides; loose earth was piled into tliis iramcand pounded 
down, layer after layer, until ibe desired height was reached. 

We have seen that ihLi technique o1’ puuridiiig earth was 
used in tlic black pottery Neolithic eulture; it is stUi used in 
China lo-day. On the very site of the dty of Shang is a village 
surroumlrd by walb made by this very mctliod; by using it 
they manage to make a mud wall two feet thick stand eleven 
or twelve feet in height, The only difference b in the (|uality 
of the work; the modern walls wilt not last more than a lew 
drCiidcs^ while the platforms of the Shangs liave reabted the 
rains of three thousand years. Some of their p<nmded earth. Is 
still so hard that it almost rings when struck. 

'fiic platform was made a little larger than tlic outline of 
tile completed house. Soinctltnes a small projcctuin was made 
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in from of tlif picicc whcrt ihc dfxir was to be, ss it sort of step 
or extended tbicshold (see Figure t). On this platform the house 
was erected; it w'as essentially a gabled roof supported on ihree 
rows of pUtars. Obviously no earth, nooiattcrhowwcllpounded, 
could resist the constant pressure and grinding of the ends of 
these pillars during many years of high ^viuds and heavy rain. 
A l^c had to be provided, therefore, to keep the pillar Ihim 
sinking down into the foundation earth, Usually this was 
merely a large rock, rolled and smoothed by water, looking 
like an over-sixed ostrich egg, which was sunk into Ihc earthen 
platform bdow the pillar. But in a few caacs the piUar bases 
were large domc'shaped hronxe discs. 

These terracej, pillar bases, and the charred stump of one 
pillar are all that remain to us. The city may have been 
destroyed by tJic enemiis of the Shangs when they were finally 
conque^j whaie\'cr was left lias been obliterated lime and 
the anti-historical Chinese climate. But despite the efforta of 
till these destroys we can easily tell how the Shang people 
built their houses. One of the characters (bund In the oracle 

bone inscriptions is ^ ; its exact mesmlng is not clear, but 

from tlic way it is used we can be quite certain that it is a 
piciograph of one of dick large biiilditigs, probably a temple, 
as seen Irom the end. This convenient picture slu>ws us the 
eartlieii platform on which the building stood, lljc end wall of 
the building iuelf. and the gabled rouf. From the arrangemciu 
of the ptll^ bases (sec Figure t) we know that there were ilirce 
rows of pillars, one at dtjicr side under the caves and one in 
the middle under the ridge-pole. 'Hic middle pillars were 
spaced farther apart tlian those at the sides, to leave as much 
clear space in the centre as possible. In modem Cliitirsc build¬ 
ings they arc eliminated, that is to say ihcv do not come down 
to the floor but rest on horizontal beams which are supported 
by ihc side pill am. This is perhaps ihc only major structural 
change in three thousand years. The walls of nuKlem Chinese 
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houses, as or these anctciit ones, arc merely screens of one 
material or anoihcT placed between the pillars; they do not 
support the roof. Tiicsc walls were not made of brick, as at 
present; they may have been built of pounded earth. 

The roofs were pn^bably very much like those of the present, 
First tight poles had to be laid frcim eaves to ridge-pole. Over 
these rush mattieg was probably laid, and thU was ng doubt 
pl^tc^cd with mild, just as is done in Peking to-day. After 
this tiles aic commonly added Ut Peking, bat no tile or brick 
hu been found in the Sfiang ruins; thatch was probably suh- 
stitilted for it. book wriUen shortly after the end of tlic 
Shang dynasty says that ‘in building a house, after all the toil 
on its walls, thej' have to p]a.stcr and thatch it,** 

We have a description of the building of a tow^n, not unlike 
this Great GUy Shang,’ in the Book of Po$t>y. It was written 
at a later date, hut it is supposed to describe a settlement miide 
hy a people contemporary with the Sbangs. 

'He encouraged the people and seided them; 

Here on the left, there on the right. 

He divided the gniuud into larger tracts and 
smaller portions; 

He dug the ditches; he ddined the acres; 

From the west to the cast, 

Ihcre was notliing which he did not take in hand. 

He called his supertntcndcut of works; 

He called his minister of instruction; 

And charged diem with the building of the Ijoums. 

With ihc Hue tJicy made ev«ything straight; 

They bound the hame-boards tight, so that thev 
should rise regularly, 

Up rose the anttatral temple in its solemn grajideur 

Crowds brought die earth in baskets; 

Tlicy threw it with shouts into the frames; 

They beat it wiiJi responsive blow.s; 

They pared the walls repeatedly, and they sounded strong. 
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Five thou&and cubits at them arose together. 

So that the roU of the great drum did not overpower 
(the noise of the builders).’* 

Another description of the building of a paiaxt tilso from a 
later periodi tdls ua: 

‘By the graceful sweep of these banb. 

With the southern hUt so calm in the distance, 

(Has the palace arisen), firm as the roots of a clump 
of bamboo^ 

(With iu rooO l^e the luituriant head of a pine tree. ... 
Having entensd into the inheritance of his ancators, 

He has built his chambers, five thousand cubits of wallsj 
With their doors to the west and to the south. 

Here will he reside; here will he sit; 

Here will he laugh; here wifi he talk. 

They bound the fiantes for the earth, exactly over 
one another; 

T’e-t'o went the pounding;— 

Iti^ndous to wind and rain, 

Onering no cranny to bird or rat, 

A grand dwelling is it for oui noble lord.,., 

Level and smooth is the courtyard. 

And lofty are the pillars around it. 

Pleasant is the exposure of the cliamber to the light, 

And deep and wide are its recesses; — 

Here wll our noble lord repose/* 

These buddings were not small even In Sbang lima. Tlte 
largest hall found to date measures twenty-six feet wide by 
ninety-two feet long. From the arrangement of its pillars 
(s« Figure ij we can see that the ridge-pole over the clear 
middle section must have been made of a single wooden beam 
about thirty-two feet In length. 

It was suggested above that such beams, and the pillars on 
which they rested, were probably carried to the city of Shang 
from mountolas near by, This is indicated by another poem, 
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which also appears in the Bo<^ of Foet^. It was written by 
the descendants of the Shanfj people, who coininiied their Unc 
in the state of Sung after the Shang dynasty had been extin¬ 
guished. 

*\V'e ascended the Ching mountain. 

Where the pines and cypeses grew symmetrica!. 

We cut them down, anil conveyed them here; 

W> reverently hewed them square. 

Long arc the projccdiw beams of pine; 

Large are the many pillars. 

The tcmpic was completed—a resting place {for his 
spirit).’* 

The pride taken in ‘long projecting beams’ anti ‘many 
pilbrs’ has not died out in modern Chinese dstgn. Chinese 
architecture is uncompromisingly ‘structural,* It mifr^ pride 
in showing the massive beams and well-shaped pillan whicli 
are the actual framework of the building. On the outside of 
the house, especially, these beams and pillais are decorated 
with pictures of flowers, books, old vases ami bromes, bats and 
peaches, landscapes, and simUar motilk, in gay coloun. One 
would expect these to look garislv, but actually the effect is 
thoraugbiy dignified and pleasing. We can hardly suppose 
that the men of Shang times used exactly the same tj-pe of 
decoration as is med lo-day. We do know, however, that they 
dewrated walls, at least, with polychrome painting. Wc have 
et'idence that beams and pillars were {locorated with pictures 
by the time of Confucius,* and that much attention was paid 
to their appearance before his time, 

CoticciTiitig the interior decoration of these buildings wc have 
little direct evulcnee. But even if we liacl none it would be 
safe to infer that the creator# of the Shang brunata and sculii- 
tmes did not leave their haUs of state and templa without 
suitable adornment. V\'hcthcr they made mticli use of sculptures 
fur thif purpose is uncertain, One small fragment of a sculn- 
tured agure, found in the ruins of the dtv, is Uiought to be 
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part oT a stone pUIar-base^ tnu iTsculpturet were iised jcnrrally 
Lfjey must have been carrictl away when the site wai tihaiidoned. 
Fmm Uit paintings found in the tombs, ii jccmi quite probable 
iliai waJIs of buildings were similarly decorated. To \'isua]bte 
wliat these ntay have been like it is only necessary to look at 
the illustrations of Sltang broiutcs and imagine their motifs, 
many times magnified, ocecuted as polychrome miu-als. From 
the very fine wood-carving of the tomijs we may be quite sure 
dial the woodwork of buildings was similarly decorated. Some 
of it w'as also inlaid witfi carved pieces of boar’s-tusk ivory; 
many of these have been found in the mined dty. .;Vllogclhcr, 
the interior of B Shang palace was probably a dght worth tiie 
sctdng- 

Wc have seen (Jinl the character jUj is -u, ^id view of a 
Shang building, Compariinn of thL; with the facade of the 
typical Greek temple shows interesting jimilarities, Tlic 
earthen temicc of the Chinese temple is paraildcd by a stone 
tcrmtc in the Creek. The gabled roof and even the pediment 
arc commijn to both. The slight narrowing of the north end 
of the building pJatform illustrated ui Figure i indicates that 
it may have had an open portico like that of the Creek temples. 

I am not suggesting, of course, that the Greek temple was 
borrotv'cd from that of the Shangs, but tncrcly that the Chinese 
and the Greeks solved some of their architectural problema 
similarly. 

An obvious difference bctw'cen Greek and diincse architec¬ 
ture is that the Greet buildings we know are buih of stone, a 
medium which the aneiciil Chinese did not use at all and whirli 
is used cjsLrcmcly little in native Chinese architecture to this 
day. Tlic reason for this is not clear. Stnne is certainty avail¬ 
able, and it has been used for pavements, tablets, statues, 
balustrades, and so forth, but scarcely at all in building. A 
Chinese authority on their architeciure has said that titc 
Chinese have never projierly understood the structural use of 
alone; imiciid they liave employed it, if ai all, as if it were 
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another kind of wood, i«i«g mortises and other devices rjuiu: 
mappropriiiie to tiic fact dmt h has little tensite strength* 
Apparently it has merely nerver occurred to the Chinese to 
make their public buildings of stone—just as ti never occurred 
to Europeans to print instead of tvriuug unUI long after printing 
had been invent^ bj’ the Chinese* 

The arrangement of the houses and [luhlic buildings in the 
city of Sha^ is a subject on which little can be said, as yet. 
But it is quite certain that buildings of any siae were Laid out, 
in relation to each other, accordujg lo a definite plaji, and not 
merely allowed to gtoMt up helief-skelter as in some modem 
Western cities. The excavators have pointed out tlmi all of 
the buildings of siac square witli magnetic north, deducing 
from this dial the Shang people probably knew the tixlcstone 
and used it as a compass. It im long brtat known tlmt this 
inventton was made iti Chinai but it has not been supposed to 
Iw so ancient, lo wluii extent the direction of magnetic uorLh 
has altered In the lost three thousand years, and wbai clTect 
this would have on the probabilities in this regard, I do not 
know. It is quite possible that the Shangs liad courty-ards like 
the modern Chinese 'compound' arrangement around Uteir 
tniildings. We know that this existed at alKiut llie end of the 
Shang dynasty, and the finding of a wall three feet thick and 
eight feet high within the city suggests such courtyards. 

One of the excavated areas, about sixteen acres in extent, 
i» completely covered with the foundations of buildings of 
considerable size. This is supposed by some to he the renaJ 
palace area, Adjaceni to this is a diitrit l which seems to have 
been given over coUrdy lo the work of various ivpo of artisans, 
whose pmdutiiom may have licen a royal monopoly. One 
sectinn of this dUtdet has ytdded a great deal of the by-products 
of bfomEC mamifacturc—ash from furnartg, slag, bits of ore 
charcoal, and broken moulds. An idea oJ’ the extent of the 
activity of this 'bronze rpuirtCT’ may be gained from the fact 
that at Icaji one Iiouse Foundation has been fount], in this 
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which was composed almcdt entirely of these waste 
matenais. Another scctinn of ihi» matiufacturiiig area $pcdal< 
izod In work in alone, malung knives anti other ntensils and 
producing articles of more ariisttc interest from fresh-vrater 
mothcr-of-pearJ, stones of various stms, and vaHctics of jade. 
Still anotliCT seetion prodiurcd bone uiciisils; arrowheads, 
ladles, hairpins, and other beautifully car\"ed bone objects come 
from this locality. 

The excavators think that the>' have found ihc treasurici of 
the Shang kings in still another location. It is quite probable, 
of course, that the most valuable artides were carried Away\ 
eithra by conquerors who looted the cit>-, or by the Shang 
people themselves. Wliat sort of treasure'rooms they may 
have had above ground we do not know, but it U quite Certain 
that they, like modern banks, Ibiind ii convenient to construct 
vaults underground. In one treasure pit there were five 
thousand eight hundred and one articles, including pottery, 
bone, moihcr-of-pearl, lortoise-shell, towrioi (probably shell 
uionc)'}, bronze, gold, and varieties of jade< Es'tdence indicates 
that fabrics, pf)ssib1y tnciudirtg silk, were stored here, aJthough 
they liad tong since roiled atvay. 

No defensive wall surrounding the city has yet been found, 1 
but it cenainly existed. Excavation has been concentrated 
rather on the central areas than on the fringes of the city where 
we should look ftir the wall. Even if this wall is never found, 
this will not prove dial it did not exist, for there wa.s no neces¬ 
sity for a surrounding wall to have sueh hardness as was required 
lor hoii.'ie fbundatJons, which were to be walkcti on constantly 
and had to support die weight of buildings. This wall might 
have been made, iLcreinrc, of comparatively loosely packed 
earth, like viliagc walls in the same locality toHiay, Such 
walls would hardly have had to withstand batteriDg-rarns and 
siege Operations since, as W’c have seen, a real siege was rather 
unlikely. W'hat was needed was merely a rampart which 
would stop the first rush of the chariots and men of a surprise 
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raiding pariy. A wall quilc adequate Tar lliis purpose might 
have been waslicd away by the ecuturiea, leaving hut little 
iraec of its exiticncc. It might also have betn razed by tljt 
eventual conquerors. 

It Is my belief, however, that a very durable pounded earth 
wall surrounded the city and that tt is still there waiting to be 
cjccavutcd. We have seen that such a wall, of great size, was 
btiilt by the black pottery people in Shantung, and that men 
of the same culture built a waU of this type at Aovang, wiiicii 
must have been clearly visible when die Shangs moved in. 
And we know that sudi walls were a standard feature of Chinese 
cidiure in the early Chou period. It is unthinkable, dtcrcforc, 
that the Shang people did not build such a wall to protect 
thdr capital, 

The modem Chinese word meaning ‘capita]' is . This is 
die ‘king' clement in Peking ^Norih Capital) and Nanking 
(South Capital), On the Shang oracle bonca we jincl thLi 

word in the form , Varitnu explanations have been given 
for ib origm. To me it seems quite evidently a drawing of a 
gsuc in a city wall; the gate has two leaves, and a tower sur¬ 
mounts it. This ancient Chinese character lias a striking re¬ 
semblance to some small gates wliich one sees in China ai (he 
present time; ir could have been drawn directly from some of 
the gates in ihc wall of the so-called ‘Chinese City’ in Peiping, 
These gate towers arc among the most picturesque features of 
the Chiueiie landscape, but they were not originally built for 
their beauty. Their usefulness is obvious. They' provide, first 
of ah, a waicli tower from which it U possible it> sec if an enemy 
is coming, and so to close the gates against him long before he 
arrives. If he attacks the gate, the most vulnerable point in a 
walled cily> the tower provides a protected place from which 
to rain arrows, roeb, and iiilier mistilea upon him. The word 
shown above, which now means 'capital/ seems to have been 
used by the men of Shang for at least one city other than dicir 
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in iha^ days Ii perhaps meant only vvnlled city large 
enough to have towers alxjve its gates/ it ^ould seem^ then* 
thai Shang wcu not the only waJlcd city in that part of China 
at diat time. The word wMch the Shnng people used most in 

speaking of their own city was ^ , Tlie upijer half of thi$ 

character repre$cnts an enclosure, the lower half is a man 
sitting on liis haunches^ llic whole means *an enclose place 
where men dwdJ^' that is, a city. 

We have an account of the wailing of a city south of the 
Yellow River, using the poundcd-carth method, in 598 b.g. 
We read that *the superintendent of the work - +, estimated ihe 
labour to i>e done, and the number of daj-s^ gave out all the 
money ibai was nece^ary for it; adjusted the frames, and pro¬ 
vided the baskets and stanipers, and other articles for raising 
the walls; appjrtioncd oqualK' their casla, according to the 
distance of the labourers from die place; marked out llie 
foundations; supplied the provisions; and determined the 
inspectors^ The work was completed in thirty days, ocactly in 
accordance wStli the previous edeubtionSp"* Wlicthcr the dty 
of Shang had a moat on the sides not protected by the river 
we do not know, but a moat is mendmicd in a book ofahoui 
the end of ihc Shang period. 

Excavation has revealed several outlying settlements of the 
Shang people in the immediate neighbourhoixl of their cityi 
Otic of ihesc, found in t934, is of cspcdal interest. It is across 
the Huaji River, north and wc-^t of the main site, not far from 
thr more recently discovered Shang tombs. Foundations of 
buildings and seven large inscribed tortoise-shclb, used ibr 
divinatiGni were found there. The divEnations were made for 
the king, and concern hunting,, from which it is supposed that 
this may ha\'c been the site of a royal hunting-lodge, li mny 
also have been a part of die outlying defimcM ofihc city* 
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LIVELIHOOD 


Titz men of (he Great Cit^- Shang depended primarjiy qn 
agrioiiturc for their living. They raised domestic animals'and 
went hiuniQg^ but these activities were more productive of 
Ituuries than of the fundaintmtal necessities of cxiitcncc- 
Bishop says that zvta in the Neolithic period in north China 
'hunting and fishing played a very subordinate part to plant¬ 
ing,’ and other authorities are of the same opinion. 

Hunting and trapping did provide one very practical item, 
namely^ skbs for making fur coaLs, The summer* are hot at 
Anyang, but tlie winters arc very cold, and such garments are 
needed. The game provided by hunting no doubi supple¬ 
mented the diet in a welcome and sometimes n««sary way. 
But there was abo a large dement of sport in hunting expedi¬ 
tions. We read in the B 6 <ik of Patti^: 

‘Shu has gone hunting, 

Mounted in his chariot and four. 

The rcim are in hb grasp like ribbons, 

While tlic two outside horses move (with 
rr^lar steps), as dancers tb, 

Shu is at the manhy ground. 

The fire out all at once. 

And >«ih bsirc^l arm* he seizes a tiger 
And presents it befott: the Duke. 

O ShUf try not (such sport) again; 

Beware ]«t you be injured/^ 

The fira refem^ to is that of the Waring grass, burned off to 
start the animals from ihetr coverts. 
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Huntiiig parties were also used as an opportuttity at once lo 
m’icw and tc train tic army. Tic pf Ppeir^ gives ns 
more than one actoimt of royal huntitig expeditioni, though 
all of diem date from a period later than Shang. Tfic foOoMng 
is a good example? 

*Ovir ehariQts ws'c strongs 
Our horses were well matched; 

And with four steeds (for each)* sleek and largc^ 

We yoked and proceeded to the east* - . , 

With their four-horsed chariots (they ■camc)^ 

Forming a long train, 

In their red knet^covers and gold-adorned slippery 
Like the crowd of an occaslnmiJ or a generaJ audience, 

Tljc bo^-string thimbles and armlets were titled 
The bows and arrows were adjusted to one another; 

The archers acted In unison^ 

Helping us to rear up a pile of game. 

Of the four yd low horses of each chariot 
The two outsiders indined not to either side* 

No error in driving was committed, 

And the arrows went forth like downright blows,'* 

This translation in Legge's* Here be has noi been as success- 
All ai u*«al in the difRcuh task of rtndcritig the spirit as well 
aa ihc letto nf Clunc^c poetry into EngUsh, The Chinese 
iiriginalj vvitli (bill' worth to a line, breathes a martta) spirit 
like vapour spurting from the nostrils ol an Impauent stecti on 
■t frosty morning; in its tempo one can lairty hear the rai^^tat- 
tot of the galloping horses. Here is another hunting poem, 
from the same book: 

‘A lucky day was kfng-mt. 

We bad selected our hones,' 
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llic haiuiu of ihc animah, 

VVIicrc ilic dijci and stag^ lay numerous. 

The grounds by die Cli'i and the Cbu,— 

'Iliac was the place Jbr the Son of Heaven 
(to hunt), . , , 

We ha\'c bent our bevy's; 

We liavc our arrows on the string. 

Here is a small boar iransfbccd; 

TIiCTe is a !^c rhinoccr™ [?j killed. 

The spoil will be presented to die viiiton and 
guests. 

Along with the cup of sw’cct liquor. 

TJic Sliangs did not call their king *Son of Heaven’; with 
this exception these poems might almost equally well describe 
himimg expeditions of the earlier jicriod. The Shang kings 
huntetl a great deal, as we know hom the oracle Ixincs. It is 
{KKtsibte that in certain sacrifices they bad to present anlinaU 
wluVli dicy had personally procured; we fmd survivals ol such 
a custom at a later day, 

Ihe bag cnumcratctl for some of the Sliang hunts certainly 
justifies dfiscripdun aa ’a pile of game/ One bone insciiplioii 
tells us of a total of three hundred and forly-dght animals 
taken on one occasion. Another list includes one hundred and 
sixty-iw'o deer, one hundred and fourteen of some oihcr animal, 
ten boars, and otic rabbit. Pheasants are commonly included’ 
among the game. Horses were caught, but this may have been 
capture alive, for domcsiicaiion. Very rarely, we find elephants 
enumerated among the b;ig of the hunt. 

This is surprising, because ekpliants arc not native to that 
part of China to-day. One would jupptusc that the dimate, as 
far north as Anyang at any rate, would be much too cold for 
the elephant. Bui there Is some indication that the climate of 
ancient China was rather warmer than tliat of lo-dav, for we 
find bamboo, tlie WTiter-btiffalo. and certain wild' animals 
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much rjiTilicr to the uorih than they cajt live at |>ri?:icut. 
A !iichQEaF of the Xaiioruil Research Imtitutc has shown iliai^ 
as matter of &ctj clcpiiauu have lived in Cfiina ttr nortli 
cw the Yan^ise River unril die last two hundred ycare. Even 
iluring the fml {>arT of die last dynmty they existed in t!ic wiid 
siatCt as is sliown by records of their capi tircj and tame elephants 
were used tn compose a section nf the Imperial Chinese armies. 
This was not tncrcly a late and brief imnision of the elephant 
into Cliiogj for it i$ also mciuioned from time to Lime hi works 
covering China's ^vhok history. Wild dephants ore said to live 
hi Ydmian Province tcMJav. 

Elcphani bones have been excavated at An^inig. They are 
not numerom, but apparendy represent more than one indi¬ 
vidual. Whether clephanti wcris tamed by the SJiang people h 
not ceriaiij* Tlsai ilicy were h strongly izidicatixl by a character 
round on the oracle buncs^ which is the present verb *to be* 
and Ihcrdhrc one of the mosi frequent characters tn die wTiticn 

language, [ t is , quite dearly iui elephant with a human 

hand on itjj trunk, leading it (It is said that one must employ 
itfime son af‘dephant hook' for tltto purpose, but we can liardiy 
expect such completeness in a pictograph.) Hdw' this word 
came to have the meaning of 'to l>c* and ho do' tve can only 
conjecture. But certainly in an age ivitliout machines (me svho 
could enlist the aid of an dephant could ‘do' many things at 
an unparalldcd rate of speed. If the Shangs made their build* 
ings lotty, as they may have, the assiatance of dcphanis in 
moving the great timbers used for pillars would have been 
invaluable. Whether the Shangs tamed the dephant or not, 
we can be quite sure that some of the andciji Chinese knew 
him well. For we find bronzes, cast in the shape of elephants 
and decorated with their pictures, which are amazingty realistic, 

Pirc Tciliiard de Chardin and Dr, C, C, Voung have identi- 
(led the bones of the tbllosv'lng animals among the Anyang 
finds: dog (tw'o kinds), bear flwo kinds), badger, tiger, panther, 
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whale, common rai, bamboo rat, hare, tapir, horse, pig (two 
kituls), deer stwo kincls), sheep, goat, iix, water-buJTaJo, 
elephant, and monke)'. Of then:, they suggest that the follow¬ 
ing were domesticated; Hog, pig, sheep, goat, and possibly one 
variety of deer, the oj{, the water-buffalo, and the monkey* 
rhe whalebone mxisi have been either capturctl or tradt^ 
from itibes living on the sea coast. To the statement that the 
ox, as judged by its remains, may have been domesticated, we 
can add the testimony of the orade instTiptiom, which show' 
■ hat it certainly was, 

Teilhard and Young did not include the horse )n their list 
of domestit' animals because they did not have access to the 
latest finds* From these, as well as front the bone iiiscriptiotts, 
it is absolutely certain that the Shang people kept horses in 
large tiumbcfs and drewe them to chariots. 

Only die horse can be proved to have been used as a draft, 
animal in Shang times. Out the horse and ebaricK as used by 
early men in Eurasia generally was primarily an instrument of 
war. In the Beok qf CAanger, a work on divination which dates 
Irom ahom the end of the Sliang period,* we find rdcrrnce to 
carts drawn bj’ cattle, and i,l is quite probable that oxen and 
water-buffalo were used for purposes of heavy Jiauling by the 
Shang people. 

llic domestic animali uscrl lor food by the Shaup include 
cattle, pig, sheep, dog, and chicken. Bishop say’s that There is 
no sign tliat the domwlic finvl was yet known in China during 
the Neolithic, aldiough it may already have btfim prcstml in 
llie south.'‘ The fowl in clearly depicted in the oracle inserip- 
U<ms, and chicken bones have been excavated at Anyang, but 
not in any great quantity. From this it would seem that the 
domaiic fowl svas a recent acquisition in Shang times. A 
little later it took and kept an important place in the ancient 
CHiiticse economy. 

Biincs of a s]>«its of dog were found with the remalas of iJie 
Peking Man, asBodated with those of otlier animals considered 
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to belong to iJie ciuly Plciitot-cnc or an even more rctnnle 
peritKl, The dog and the jdg were the most important food 
animab of Neolithic Ciiina. At Anyang the dog was Ics import¬ 
ant ilian the pig, hill was eaten and sacrificed in considerable 
numbers. At a later period in ancicni China w’e find the dogi 
as the piicf dt r^sistanct of ceremonial banquets. Even to-day I 
the meat of the d<^ is eaten regularly in some jHrts of China. 
The prqudice among most Occidentals against the eating of 
dogs Is perhaps due principally lo two reasons. Fiisi, we make 
a pet of the dog, and wc do not tike the idea of eating pets. 
Tills is no doubt the reason for the prejudice which most of 
U8 have against eating hor^c meat, though tJic Ijesl steaks of 
fine hotels arc rumoured to be horse tendcrlnin. In llic second 
place, wc do not couuiijojily cat carnivorous animals, and the 
dog is usually carnivorous. 

There is also a complex of uRComplimcutnry ideas coupled 
with the dog which are typified in ihc phrases 'd>jg of an infidd* 
and ‘dirty dog/ Yet in fact, the dog is superficially at least 
deancr than the pig, and he Is also used, por^oxically enough, 
av an example of unswerving loyally. The Shang Chinese 
apparently had no prejudices against the dog, for wc find a 
noble named the ‘Dog Marquis/ w-ho is an ally or a va^al 
of the Shangs. In Jater times wc find the Cliine^ colling the 
barbarians by names ^vhich commonly bdude the character 
‘dog/ but whctlier this is a Icrtti of conicmpl ur an epithet to 
tleiiotc fierceness is not oltogriher clear. As for the dog being 
carnivorous, this b not true of many modem Chinese dogs 
at all events. In Fdcing the)' are commonly fed on millet or 
(Ulier grain, being given no meat from one year’s end to the neat. 

Wlieihcr the dog was used for hunting or for any purpi^ses 
other than fowl in Shaiig times is hard to determine. Tlic Tso 
Chuau tells us that in U.C,, the ruler of tlte state of Chin, 
wishing to rid himself of a trmtbtcsonie minister, arranged an 
ambush for him in the court. But when the plot nearly fell 
through the ruler set a large and fierce dog,* whtdi was by 
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him in the cotut, yxpon the mini&ter^ Thh dog waa evidcnily 
kepi for its fierceness, and waa no doubt used in hunting. We 
also find dugs dcplciofj in hiiiiiing’-sccn« on bronze?*, diough 
not^ I believe, as early as thh date, Thl? passage is the (eldest 
tef^'cncc I ktiovi^ to such uAc of ttegs, though it dues urn folloAv 
lhat they were not so employed even in Sbang limcs^ 

Whcdiia^ dicep were domesticated in China in Neolithic 
limes seems ft ill to lie something uF a qticsdnn^ although bones 
which appeax lo indicate that they v^cre have been found. In 
the Anyang mins a ntunber of sheep bones have been fijundi 
thaugb they arc not so niimciTPUS s-^ ihosc of cattle or pigs. 
Sheep are tnoitioiicd on die oracle boiica as having been sacri- 
Heed with considimible frequency, 'fhe bones of goats have been 
excavated; whether these vvcrc domestic or wild is unknown, 
but I d« not know of any instnnee of goats bring cnumcrutjcd 
among the spoils of the chase. 

'Ihcre arc two characters meaning sheep, and two meaning 
c<nv. In each ease die difl'ercncc is dial one form is the simple 
picto^aph of llic animal, the other shows die animal inside a 
building or corral, We might suppose that die latter forms 
stood for die dumcaticated and die fnnncr for wild species. Rut 
again diis ii made unlikely by the fact that neitlicr sheep nor 
cattle are mcnlionetl iw bdng taken in hunting. ‘Hie mcaniog 
of these varlanl forms b unrertaui. 

Ptirk-was the cliicf staple meat of Neolithic men in north 
China. .Swine were also raised extensively, it will be remem¬ 
bered, in prehistoric Europe, Neolithic men used die buncs 
anti tmksi of the pig to mokeairow-bods. corvxd pendants, and 
various other small objects. The importance of iljc pig in the 
diet of the men of idiaug was second only in diat of ihe ox. 
but it Ls intcTcsiing lo note that whereas the pig raised by 
Neolithic men in north China was a norcheru lypi:, Sui Mofa, 
the common Anyatig pig was Sm vitiatut, said to l>c a highly 
spcciolkcd breed of soudicm origin. Swine were Siti'rifitett 
at Anyang in large numbers. Arclueulogical evidence and the 
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or^-Ie inscripiiniui alikt.' iitifiw that tlir wild koar as wdl as 
domestic swine were offered to the spirits. 

Btmes of the ox have been found in ihr reinaitw of the black 
potter^' NcoUihir culture, both in Shantung and at Anyang, 
Wbedicr it hud been domesticated in Neolithic times is not 
certain; that it had is indicated by the statement of Dr. C. G. 
^'{luiig Umt the spcctea wax probably the same as that of the 
cattle of tfie Shangs. In Shang times cattle were principal 
among the domestic animaU. Tliey figure more frequently, 
and in greater numbers, on die oracle inscriptions titan do any 
other sacrificial victims; their bones arc the most numerous 
among those excavated. 

We know very little about the mctliods of timding caiite used 
in those dap. Tlie most common fijnn of the word meaning 
'to herd cattle^ is composed of an ox beside which U a band 
holding a stick. Some times this stick is hooked at the end, like 
a shepherd^s crook. Sometimes we find thk character, widi 
the crook, wriitcti with a sheep instead of :m ox, in which case 
it presumably means *to herd iihcq?/ One form of the character 
meaning ‘to herd cattle 'found in the bone imcripLloas is very 
strunge. It has the ox and the Land, but instead of the stafT 
the hand is holding o brush. Near this brush arc several dots; 
it has bees suggested that ilicsc arc drops of water, so tltnt the 
whole character represents the wostung and grooming of the 
ox. £ut this would certainly be unusual solicitude lor the 
ordinary herdsman to sliuw. Mr. Bishop hat suggested to me 
that the dots in ih» character might represent flies, and the 
brush a flapper to frighten them away. 

It has been suggnaictl tliat mure remote lands, farther from 
the scitlemtmls iliaji (he cultivated fields, were used as pasture. 
.Since fences were doubtless rare or unknown, It was inevitable 
that these pasture-!ands should become the iiuhjcct of dispute 
bctw'ceii p€,'oplc3 bordering on them, each ciaiming the exclusive 
right to use them, In die reign of the king Wu 'I'ing ((,^ 34 - 
ib66 nx.) we find such disputes recorded on the oracle bones. 
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Xi(5£3agcs were sent from oullying points sayings "Tlie Tu 
country lias attacked two towm on our ca^Lcm bordca; tlic 
X {this name has not yet been deciphered] couiitr>' is also 
pasturing on die lands oF our western borders/ Or again it is 
laid that som^ne ‘^announces saying **The T'u countr)' h pas¬ 
turing on our lands, ten men/" ^ This apparently mcaru dial 
a herd of caidc m charge of ten men are encroaching on what 
is considered Shang territory. IpVhctber these disputes over 
pasture-land were in ihcmaelvcs suffident cause for vvar we do 
not know. But we do know that important and protracted 
wars were fought during this same period^ and with precisdy 
the states which were concerned in the grazing difftcutiles. 

Tdcndficaiion of the watcr-bufrifdo among the Shang remains 
hiis been disputed, but the occurrence of the triangnlar hom- 
core and distinctive metacarpus place this beyond questlorip^ 
according to Dr. C. C, Young. The excavated bones of the 
waler^buflalo arc much fewer tivan tEiosc of the domestic ox* 
There is nothing in the bone inscriptions to tell us that the 
Shangs tiad this aciimaL Probably both varieties of oxen were 
designated by a single name; the modem Chinese call the ^^ ater- 
buXTalo simply Sv^ittr-ox/ We cannot tell whether this beast 
was used for Ibod, for haitling purposes, or both. 

Some years ago Laufer pointed out the curious fact that 
although the Chinese have had the cow and other milk-pro- 
tlucing animab for thousands of years, and although they have 
. been in constant contact with the Mongols and other milk- 
|using peoples, they have never used milk or its products, ^d 
do not even know how to milk their animals. This curious 
nvoidauce of milk, he says, divides all Asia and Europe into two 
camps, a.ti eastern and a wKtern, The peoples of Chma, 
Korea, Japan and Indo-Cltinai and all ^{aIay3nJi do not use 
dairy producU, while all the Indo-Europeans^ the Semites, 
Scythiansp Tnrks, Mongols, Tibetans, etc,, have u.sed milk 
regularly from early times. The reoion for tliis k not clear. 
Chinese sometimes say diat they do not use dairy foods became 
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it is crucf to deprive- the calf of its mtidicj-’a milt, but dih is 
merely one of those 'good reasons* tvhich can alxvays be invented 
lo explain actions which arc based on Jong custom. Certainly 
the Chinese are not generally more kind to animals than are 
Ollier peoples. Dr. Laufer makes the interesting observation 
that epic poetry b found among most of the peoples who use 
milk, but b not produced by any of those who abstain from it. 
He does not Uy' to explain tins.* 

In recent years a few ot the Chinese have begun to use milk, 
as a result of the example of foreigners in China. Icc^rream in 
particular has touched a responsive chord. But among many 
of them a deep aversion to milt and all its products still per- 
sisis, as was shown by a recent incident. A Chin^ who had 
lived many years on the borders of Mongol tetri lory came to 
Pekiag. Speaking Mongol and knowing the customs of the 
people well, he found it amusing to pass himself off as a Mongol 
prince. All went well for a dme, and he was wined and dined 
lavishly. But some of the Chinese were suspicious, and tKc>' 
decided to put him to tile acid test. They invited him to a 
feast, but instead of the Chi not delicacies on wliich he had 
been gorging himself, tlicy spread the table wlUr milk, butter, 
and theses, all foods to delight the heart of a Mongol. ITie 
Chinese impwtor fled In dbgracc. No matter what might be at 
stake, be simply could not cat (hat food. 

A number of Chinese autJioritics on tlie culture of the Sbangs 
think that they were pastoral nomads, only recently having 
taken up agriculture when we find them at Anyang. '.Agricnl- 
ture, they think, was still decidedly subordinate to sluckTaistiig. 
Witli that verdict I find It tmpossibie to agree, in the first 
place, thb Sh;nig culture is quite definitely a development out 
of the Neolithic cultura found in north China, and authorltlea 
cin the north Chinese Neolithic are agreed that the men of that 
period, with their large numbers of pigs and tlirir pemianent 
dwelling-sites, depended primarily upon agricuUure for susten- 
unce. It is trtie that Anderssun found one site which is an 
p at 
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exception to tills, in which the pig was rare anil boocs of cattle 
and wild animai a predominated.* He has very plaiisibly 
deduced that in thi^ one site we have etidcnce of a more or 
less nomadic, pastoral people, in whose diet an important place 
was filled by wild game. But it is to be noted, first, that this 
site was situated in the extreme west, at the verji’ edge of the 
Tibetan plateau; and second, that it b oomidered to represent 
a stage corresponding to the earliest Neolithic which we know 
in China. Thijs site, then, dots not alter the Gici that north 
Cliinu proper was inhabited for mtuiy centimes before Sltang 
times by people who wctc. In so far as we can tdl, thorougldy 
agricultural. 

The second reason which prevents me from believing that 
the Shangs were primarily pastoral is the fact that the cliaracter, 
twice quoted in the previous chapter, which represents the end 
view of a building of elaborate construction, occurs on oracle 
bones ivhich were inscribed not vciy long aficr the time when 
ilic Shang people are supposed to have first moved to Anyang. 
This character, showing the pounded earth platform and an 
elaborate sort of roof, is plain evidence of a knowledge of rather 
complicated buildings, If these people liad been nomads tfiey 
would have had no opportunity to acquire such Lnotviedge, for 
we cannot suppose that they would have erected such buildings 
to use for a few days. On the other hand we have uo reason 
whatever to suppose that there were other people more cul¬ 
tured than the Shangs, in this part of the world, who could have 
taught them to build. 

The fact that the Chinese appear never to have used milk 
and milk products might also be urged as evidence against a 
romplciely pastoral period in their libtory, but thJii is perhaps 
debatable. 

One circumstance with which those who believe in a pastoral 
stage in Chinese history must deal U the asiouMiing lack of 
fupt>ort given to iliLj theory by Chinese literature. The litcra' 
tiirw of other paaiomS pcoplci arc full of ^mtoral siinilea, 
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After sctLlmg in Palestine Ltie Hebrews became agricuJiural to 
a very large d<^ce, yet iKc paatoraJ cJcmcnv tn the Bible U 
great and so Ikmiliar as scarcely to need iUuNtration. TIic 
twenty-third psalm begins; ‘The T^nd is my sliephcrd-' 
Jcins is rctcTTcd to as ‘ Lhe laimb of God,* Jesus Hinvicir was 
no slicphcrd, but a carpenter, ytl He presitJjcd the parable oi 
the sbeep and the goals, and used many pastoral figures. One 
could quote such instances almost in definitely. In Chinese 
liierittiire, howTcvcr, we have a very rfifferent situation. In all 
the earl test Chinese literature I cannot recall a single pastoral 
metaphor or illustration, and I [lavc gone tlirough it with some 
care. Such figures of speech aic certainly not common. On 
the other hand we find figurct drawn liom agiieulturc not 
infrequently. In the Great Announcement (written soon after 
the fall ofShang) we read; ‘If, the father liaving broken up the 
ground, his son is umrilling to sow the seed, bow much less 
ivilJ he be willing to reap the grain,and again: 'Heaven in 
dcstroj-ing Yin is doing husbandman's work-how dare 1 hut 
complete the busincs.s of my ficldsi’^* Even building is a source 
of such illustrations, but not stock-raising. 

Tilt Jtcvk «/ Pottty is universally considered to be our best 
sotircc of material relating to the common people in ancient 
C3iitia. The dates of its contents arc not wliolly agreed upon, 
but in any case they arc not many centuricf later than llir 
1>cginning of Chou, or the end of Shang times. Had llierc been 
in Gliinesc life a tradition of the v%'ild, free wanderings of the 
nomadic herdsman, we should find some faint echo of It here, 
but the fact is tliat references to cattle and to sheep in thiibottk 
arc very’ few indeed, Tlicy plainly indicate a situation In whirh 
dommtic animals art raised in small numbers as an adjunct to 
tanning, anti as victims for the aacrifices. There h only one 
poem out of more than three hundred which speaks of cithiu' 
flucks or herds. Tlua tells us of a flock of three hundrrtl sheep 
and a herd of ninety cattle, and even they are dcfiiutely siatrd 
to Ih' kept for sarrificiat purposes.' • 
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Even the moat ardent protagonist of the theory that the 
Shao;^ were primarily pa.^tara1 admits that thr. oradr lytincs 
have very' little to say about the raiMug of ithcep and caulc. 
We find a trcmmdoiis numberr of imtances of divinadon to 
determine whether the wheat cropj or the milki crop^ or tiie 
yield of liquor for the year will be good^ but e%'eti thb authority 
cannot quote a lingle Instance ofruch qu^iiOD about the jnercase 
of fickcks or herds. He estplains thk^ iiowevcr, by saying that 
the increase of domestic animab i:; included by implication In 
divinaiiotis conccrttliig ^thc han^est of the year/ This h very 
possibly true. But it happens tliat the word meaning ’the har¬ 
vest of the year' is a pictograph of a stalk of grain. When a 
sialk of grain can be u.sed as the s>Trihol for the entire produce 
of the year^ this seems to indicate a state in which agriculture 
plays a definitely predominant r6!c. 

Our CTidence is far firom compIctCi but such as we have 
indicate^ that the ancestors of live bulk of the Chinese people 
never passed dirough a nomndiCt pastoral stage at any time 
in their hbtor>% When we first pick up ihdr rcconl they are 
already an agricultural people^ having «is domestic animals 
die dc^ and the pig^ and living in more or lc$s permanent 
villages- Wc Have no indication that there was a break in this 
economy% causing the maa of the |>t?ople to take to a nomadic 
life with sheqi or cattle. Kathcr* these animals seem to have 
been added as an adjunct to the agricultural life which was 
well Oiiablished before ilidr advcnin Whether catde and sheep 
were dome^ticaced indepcndeiuJy in north Chum, being 
captured froin wild herds and tamed there, or whether dojiicsiic 
varieties of these animals were introduced^ *dt>ng with the 
technique of domestkatlon, from elsewhere^ is a f|U(^tjon to 
which investigators have paid too little attention, h h to be 
lioped that we sihuJlkave more tnfonnatimi on \hh ijotnt in the 
future. 

In ihe second and third months, which apparently fell in die 
springs thr ShangT? ijjvinnl alnitu the emps for tlie year. Thes^ 
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also madtr spedaJ ii> partLcuIar ancestors, asking tin™ 

to grant an abundant harviCYt. The king liimscir ^vent out from 
time to time to inspect the crops. Rain was of special import¬ 
ance. Hie climate of north China is very dry during aututnn, 
winter, and most of the spring, and we find inscriptions which 
ask: ‘Wilt ilterc be rain enougii for die millet crop?* or 'Will 
(tile .spirit] 'n decree rain suflicient for the year?' or simply 
*\Vc implore rain.’ During lire summer, however, there is a 
regular rainy treason, during ivhicli violoil doudbursts may 
drown out die grain or even wa.sh away die earth in which it 
grows. This is, perhaps, why they mmetlmes asked: •Will it 
rain painfully?' 

Wheat is mentiDned in the bone inscriptions. This plant 
plays a prominent jiari in Chuicsc economy during the historicaJ 
[jcrind, but it lias not yet been found in Chinese Neolithic 
remains, according to Bishop, This has led to the supposition \ 
that It reprcsetiU a cultural intruslun, probably from the West, j 

MiUct has been found m Chinese Ncoiitluc sites, and it Is 
referred to very frequently on the oracle bones. This plant 
has been very important in the Chinese diet from Neolithic 
times down to die present. It is sdll the staple food of north 
China generally, tlic use of rice being chiefly limited to city* 
dwellers and the w'calthy. Wliile it Lt rather dangerous to place 
much reliance on slight variatioas in the form of ancient 
characters, diese appear to Indicate that both the spiked and 
panic led varied e» of mil Jet were cultivated l>y* the Shangs. 
The character representing the latter indudw the symbol for 
water in its composition, and we dud it there to die present day. 
This is sometimes explained as due to tlic fact that atcohotie 
liquor was matiufRcturcd from this grain. This liquor was 
very important in ancient Chinese religion and in ceremonials 
generally. It was probably a kinti of beer. We know very 
tilde attoui its manulactiue or characterUtlcs during Sliang 
times. 

The character for “rice* occurs on the oracle bones, apparently 
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a* (he name i>f a cultivated plant. Whether the Shang people 
grew rice is still a debatable t[ucslion, btiwcs'er, Anyajig is 
somcwlial north of the zone in which rice is grown most com¬ 
monly and cntkst easily at the present day. At the same time 
rice is grown even in Manchuria^ clear up to the Siberian 
Irontier, though at least some of this Is an upland rice cultivated 
without irrigatimi. That die Anyang climate was probably 
mildejT in Shang times has already been mentioned, atiil the 
fact that the uater-bufialo was raised iJicfc seems to indicate 
that there was land suitable for rice culture, Swedish iHitanSitt 
have recently identified imprints found in Neolithic pottery 
Brotn Yang Shao as l>dng those of ctdiivated rice, which in¬ 
creases the probability that the successors of the Neolithic 
civilization in this area had rice atsoJ* 

Rice opens the whole question of irrigatinti. Farmers culti¬ 
vating the Anyang site at present do not irrigate on the south 
bank of the river, which is somotvhat higher, bur they do 
irrigate on the north bank, where svatcr is nearer to the surface, 
Wells art used, the W'atcr being hauled up in buckets by men or 
women, or raised by a water-wheel turned by a blindjolded 
donkey'. On the whole of the oracle inscriptions there arc only 
two places of which I know which dcfmitely surest irrigation. 
The character for ‘field* is a rectangle divided by two lines 
crossing in tlir centre; these are said to represrni cither boundary 
lines or irrigation ditches, so that there is no real evidenre here. 
But on one fragment of bone there occurs a character made up 
of a symbol meaning ‘water' or ‘running water* imd this ‘field’ 
symbol. So much of the rest of the inscription h missing that 
the context cannot be disconed. The character hv Itself 
strongly suggeais irrigation, and It corresponds to a later won! 
having that meaning. Anrjiher fragmentary' inscription, of 
whicli the context is again missing, contains the two words, in 
suecesstott, ‘water rice-* What may be the value of such frag¬ 
mentary evidence, the reader must judge for Jumscir, 

Whether the uncient Chinese built dams b an inlcreaung 
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c{ue$tiDn %vbirh to hav4^ Ttfceivcd iitiic In tlic 

mythology wc find stories of a minislcr who sought to stop the 
devastating Iloods^ from which the Chinese sccin always to 
have suHered, by means of dams. This brought Eiim only the 
severest punishment Jhjm the emperor who^ in this mythologyt 
ts 5upfw>sed tti have ruled over all of CJiina in'cii in remote 
Limes. His ofTeuce is said tOi have been that by building dams^ 
he "interfered with die free course of tJie natural forced/ His 
Y'iij was appoloted to tuntiiiuc die work~ he followed die 
better plan of dredging the rivers tlcepcr anti gmng shem free 
couoe tn Ute sea, and was successful dial he wait ap|)oititcil 
to die throne, and became the founder of the Hsia, the first 
hcreditaiy dynasty, which preceded the Shang. This is llic 
usual version of the story. But we sometimes find the man 
who dammed the rivers probed, as a bencfacior ofhumanirs':, 
mthcT than condemned as a critninaJ. Much of this b, of course, 
pure myth, designed Co explain the cutdng of gorges thrpiigh 
mountain$^ and similar natural phenomena. But it b possible 
that one or more disastrous experiences w^ilh dams may lie 
behind it too. For the rainfall in China is so seasonal, and rivers 
which arc at limes mere streams become such mighty lorrcnOi 
at others, that it would require a very strong dam to hold ihcm. 
And such a structure, conceived a benefit to mankind, 
could easily prove the cause oi‘a great disaster, making a batl 
flood much worse when it broke and released its jietit-up 
waters to add to the total. It b not to be wondered ai if die 
people, seeing the waicirs rage and seethe and destroy, thought 
that they were angered, exacting a terrible vengeance because 
man hud been so fonlish as to try to imprison tlicm. 

Some textile plant was cultivated, in the belief of arctueoio* 
gists, even by Neolithic men in n<?rth China, Fibres of a sort 
of hemp urc idcntiricd by the excavators among iJje Anyang 
matcriits, and this prnbahly points to the cultivation of such a 
plant on a conridtrabic scale. It is not to be supposed that the 
plaiiw which have been mentioned exhaust the list of those 
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which were cuitivared by tlic Shaog pcojjlc, TJarits and even 
seeds decay quickly under ordinary cnnditioits, leaving little 
trace for archax3l»g>‘. On the oracle bones we could not 
expect to find mention of any save ihc most important staplirs 
and ihoie witich hap]jetted to figure in religious practices. 
Bishop ihinkt that 'leaf and root crops were pretty sureJ)' grown 
by llic Neolithic Glthlcsei as by tltcir modcni descendants; 
for man must have Imntght plants of that type under cultiva* 
lion far earlier titan any of the cereals/** 

About the actual processes of agriculture in Shaug times we 
know Utile. Whether the loess plains were ever covered with 
trees Is a debated point; some believe that they were not, and 
therefore did not need clearing. Grass and oilier plants had 
to be eliminated, however, and it Is said to have required three 
years to bring new land properly under cuhivatioit, Nothing 
which the excavators are willing to describe as an agricultural 
implcmenl has been foititd at /Xnyaiig, which leads to the belief 
that all of these were made of wood. The plough, pulled by on 
animal, is said not to have been used in very undent China, 
but to have come in rather late in the Chou dynasty. In its 
stead a spade or spading fork was used. 

Unlike many pcoplis, the Chinese have never considered 
field-work as being primarily women's work. The men have 
gtmc forth to lalxiur in the fields, and the women liavc prepared 
thdr food and taken it to them. The commonest word meaning 
'male* is a pictograph representing field-work. Silt culture, 
on the other hand, has been considered womens work from its 
earUc&t mention in iitcraturc. 'Fhe eharacier for silk 1* con¬ 
sidered to be present on the oracle bones, but thii is not whollv 
certain, .A silk cocoon has been excavaicti in Neolithic remains, 
and showed clearly that it had been cut in half by men, in the 
opinion of some; others doubt this. The excavators at Anyang 
believe that they have disetnered silk (ibres, evidencing the use 
of silk thread, beyond all question, Tomln of a date only a 
a little later than Shang have rieldeii dikwnnm carved out of 
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JailfT. And H'c Find &dk mi^zitionRd §o Crequendy hi early Cliou 
lucratiirc* and occupying sudi a tUoroizghly ourcnclied 
jKisitiDti in Chmc$c culture, that it i$ difficult to conceive of 
It as Jiaving been a recent iunDvadon. An inscription on 
a bronze vessd asniribcd to die ninth or tenth century^ n.c, 
records xhe use of silk as a medium of cxcliangc in a tninsaction 
invoivinf? the buying of five slaves. 

A poem in iJit Bif&k qf descHthca silk cidLurc* 

‘With ihc spring da>'s die warmth begins, 

And the oriole uttens ivi song. 

The young women take their deep baskets, 

.\jid go along die small patbs. 

Looking for die tender ( lea%'cs of the) inulbtny 
trees. . ., 

In the silkworm month the>' strip die mulberry 
branches of their leav^. 

And take their a.'£e$ and hatchets, 

To lop off I hose that arc distant and high; 

Only stripping the young [?] yct^ ordidr leaves, 
in the seventh mouth, the shrike k heard; 

In ilic dghth mondt, they begin their spinning— 

'Ihcy make dark labric^ and yellow. 

Our red manxiiacturc is ver)^ brilliant^ 

11 is for the lower robes of our young princes/ ^ * 

In the Shang economy wealth was produced or miquircd by 
three principal means, namely, a^cniturCi herding, 2 uid 
buniing. Wc sliDuld probably add war, which, as a source o!' 
Imit, may have been scarcely less itnporumt^ There avus 
unqiie$donabty a certain amount of trade, but so tar as die 
actual necessities of life are concerned communities tnusi have 
been largely sdf-contained. This* in turn, must have made it 
more diflicsth to exercise al>so]ute political control over a large 
lerriiory than it would have been had there been more com* 
pletc interdependence between comtnumdc$. The rise of real 
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moBiuxIucs in Eurupc caxnc partially as a result vf the uicrcas* 
ing use of money, strengtlicniiig tcotionuc tics and fheUitating 
economic control from a single centre. They had commodities 
which could be exchanged in Sbang times. Horses and rattle, 
and grain to a lesser degree, lend tlieniselvcs to such use. But 
any system based on such commodities cannot have the Huidity 
of a genuine monetary' system. 

So as onr evidence goes, the only nume y whidi tlie 
I Shangs possessed w'as in tfie form iii‘ ihe slietls of the co^vry'. 
Spcakuig siricUy, we cannot prove that these slidls were med 
in this manner in Shang times. But we find a certain amnmit 
of evidence leading to this conclustcui in tlic oracle inscriptions, 
atid wr find them mentioned commonly in this exmiiectton in 
early Chou Itronze inscriptions. One hundred and sixty*three 
of tlie smaller and more prisred variety were Ibuiul in a single 
Sfaong treasure pit. When we add to iliis the fact that these 
shells have been used aa money in many parts of the w'orld, 
the assumption that the Sliangs used them in tliis manner seems 
thoroughi yr just iited. 

The xowfy is a small marine mollusc, w^hosc shell ha.s liecn 
used fi>r decorative and religious purposes and as a medium of 
exchange in many widely scattered places. Attempts leave 
beat made to explain all of tliese uses, in various places anr| by 
various peoples, from llnr one fact that one side of the shell 
bears some resemblance to the female organs of sex. This, ii is 
said, has caused it to be prisced as a charm for Ih-tility, which, 
lin turn, has caused it to be worn as an amulet awl led to other 
decorative uses. TTiesc us« have caused tl to becumc an article 
of value, which has had the ultimate re.suh of causing it to l)c 
i«cd as money. This one circumstance, then, that it has some 
resemblance to the female.sexual organs, is supposed to accounefor 
the fact that it is found buried srilh the dead in Chinese Ncutlllik 
graves, that U b used as a dccmaticm in Assam and in Sweden, 
and that il has been used as money in China and in Africa. * 

It seems quite unnecessary', however, to press ihia one cx- 
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planation so far. That the sexual theory wilj hojd m the c^isc of 
its use irt magic and religious eonoections may be true. But 
Uic fact is (hat the cowry is both durable and pretty enough to 
rccommcQd Itscirfor use as an otn ament c^‘cn to those ignorant 
cifiiA iDore esoteric connections. And its use as money, in China 
at any ratc^ is quite explicable without icsort to phy^tfjlugy. 
Three quaUiies arc necessary in a medium of exchange. It 
inui^i be at kasi relatively ijiipmiliablt!^ the cowry u unusuitily 
diirsibk for a iliell. [t must be cadly traii^porublct ci»wrieS| 
e^pcdalJy when %t™ng^ arc ceriaitdy that, it niuii be sufii- 
ciendy rare and difficult tr> obtain m that an nver-suppLy will 
no; wipe oui its value; in ikw respect* too, die cowfy met ihc 
spcciricatitms in Shang times- Conrhologbts dbagree as tf* the 
point from which the mialJ cowries {Cjpra^ mawla) found at 
Anyang must have been imported^ some holding that they 
lived in the Pacific south of the mouth of the Vangtse Rivcci 
others that they were not tbuod east of Singapore- But in any 
ease, before reaclung j\nyang these sheBs had to be traded or 
carried over at least five bimdreti miles i^F territory^ jjoojdrd by 
fierce barbarians, arms mighty rivers^ and dirrpugh forests 
fuIJ ol fcrocio^t$ beasts; thi?: certainly sufficient to iiisore 

against a too sudden llfMxliiig of the market- 

hi the in5cription5 on bronj?e vessels east during (he early 
pan of the Chou dynasty we see die gradual transition rroiii the 
use of cowry shdls to the tis^ of meta! money. We aUo fmd 
records of military expeditions to ^punish* the barhorianfi. oti 
the sea coast: these records boast that they brought back much 
sptfil of cowT)' shells. This, and improved communicattonSr no 
doubi depressed ihc value olThc cowrj- and hastened it 3 abun- 
doument as money- Bur the cowry had one quality, it should 
be noted, which even metal mone^* has not always had m 
China. Really saiisfacton' nu>nc>^ should have a standard* 
unmistakable value--a dollar shnulil be a dollar.. But a dollar 
b not a duHor if its value depends on its weight, whidi must be 
tried by scales each time it changes bands. Nor is it so tf its 
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value fluciuaics vAtli the purity of its metals which mt±st be 
judged as a pan of each transacticsn* These uncertain ties have 
often complicated the use of metal money in China and else¬ 
where, The cowry appears to have l^ccn free from these dis* 
advantages. These little shells are very much alike and there 
is evpr>‘ indication that one of them had the same value as 
anudier. A string of cowries, containing a fixed number^ was a 
>tj:i]ig of rowriea. li is true dial imitadcjji cowries, ear\Td from 
br»nct liave been Rnmd wen in Neoliihic graves in China^ and 
that mesa! mtmey was cast in the sbaiic of these shelh in the 
later ttutiBitifui period» But these were iinitationsi not counter¬ 
feits^ for they couhl have deceived no one. 

As a medium of exchange the cowry could not have been 
very fluid, for its value was undoubtedly very great* Ancient 
cowries arc commonly found pierced for stringing^ ami the 
unit in which cowries are measured in bronxc inscriptions and 
on one of the oracle bones is the or ^double string," The 
great Chinese arcliacologisi,. Wang Ruo^wei* believed that a 
p'iffg consisted, at the most, of ten i^helLi, and ilii^! conclusion 
seems acceptable, Wy notes record thirty-three inscriptions on 
bronzes of Cluui date in which cowries arc iaid to have been 
given^ as reward for service or aui a mark of esteem^ to vassak 
by their feudal lupcricirs. That cowries were used extensively 
for this purpose is shnwm by the fan ihai the character for 
* reward^ includes a piciograph of the cowry to this day. Tlie 
n umbers of cowries given h significani. In right ecu 
or more than halft the number uf shells given is not mentioned. 
In these cases we may be «urc it was small; these inscriptiotis 
were designed to record the glory of the maker for poslerityi 
and nothing which could make him hxik important was Irft 
out. In the remaining sixteen cases we have one gift of live 
strings of cowries^ nine gifts of ten strings, one gift of twenty, 
two of thirty^t two of fifty » Tile large gifui seem to be 
comparatively later, when communications were per hap? 
easier and cowrici more plentiful than in the Shang period; 
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such statistics arc dangerous, however^ as the wact dating of 
bronzes h atUl very difficuU* 

We are jiisiiricd in supposing that in at legist some of the 
cases where ihc number of cowries given is not mentioned it 
vvas not more than one string. Yet all of the men so rewarded 
were important enough and weal thy enough to east bronzes 
in comnicmuration of the gitU Five strings were given, with 
other gifiSp h is true, to a military* ofhdal importaiu enough 
to be appointed by the king personally m a speciaJ caretnony 
in Uic anmtra] temple. A gift of ten strings, and nothing eke* 
was important enough to justify a ceronony of personal presenta¬ 
tion by the kings, agnin condurted in a temple. 

[f translated into ofdinanr' commodities, then, a string of 
these cowrs' shells must have had a tremenduus purchasing 
power* Whether to the cajrly period it was ever broken up, 
and the individual shells used as moneys I do not knov^\ Even 
one of these shells must have equalled the value of a great many 
bushels of millet. Tliese cowries must have been someLhing 
like ihoiisand-dDllar bilk in these da>^s—wealth, good to have, 
exchangeable for very* valuable luxttry goods (such ai fine 
hron^^csi, eminently mited far rewarding vasials^ and u^itful bi 
an emergency^ to bribe asisktance in w"ar or to buy off one's 
enemies. They^ were no dtiubr rendered :ts tribute to the Khatig 
rulcfs by^ 3 abject states* But ihey^ can hardly have been of mucfi 
service to the indi\ddual who wished to go out shopping for 
ankles of everyday use. Fwcp if the supply of ihem had been 
large enough they could not have been used to pay snldters. 
If a private soldier, buying a meali must take ten bushek of 
grain as'change* for his monoy% he cou!d not carry it away in 
his pocket- The result was that ordinary payments had lO be 
made iu ccnnmodilies, which were not easy to transport. The 
inevitable conscqucitce was that much of the real power of 
government Iiad to be lei\ in the hands of local rulers, and this, 
in turn, meant that real control of a very large area from one 
creiiire wai almost impossihir* 
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Then was transportation of commodities ever comidemble 
distances—that we know. Bones of the whale which must have 
come lioin the PaciSc have l>6en cacavated at Anyang, but 
they arc few. Shdib of Lamfiroiata, used for thdr naothcr-uf- 
pearl, are found In great numbers; these are bcUn'ed to liave 
been imported &om the Yongtsc valley. The cowies themselves 
attest such transport. It is drought that ore for the casting of 
bronze canre £rom some distance, and some of the manu¬ 
factured articles found are believed lo have been made elsewhere. 
No doubt many things came to Anyang os tribute Irom the 
surrounding icrritories. But this docs not alter the fact that. 
In so for as our evidence shows, a great thriving trade carried 
on over long distances and facilitated hy a Huid medium of 
exchange is unlikely. 
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We ran fomi little jmi apinmn of the handicrafo^ of the Shnn^ 

yjtoplc fiom the relies which remain lo anJiscoh>gy. liven our 
own civilJutiioii^ which flourishes in an age dfiminateti by tneLah^ 
would make a poor showing after being buried for three thousand 
years in damp mil which destroyed ev<!iy thing but bonet 

mclah and ear then ware.. Our tlwcllings might persm better 
than those of Shang, but ail wood-carving and the best of our 
furniture would perish. Our ciotliing^r which plays so targe a 
part in our tifc and thought, would he so much mouldered 
cartli. Paindngk music, iiteralurc, w^uld leave scarcely a clue 
lo thdr eadaiciice. Of wTttiug there would remain only broirze 
plaques and conicr-stancs; from these archaeologists might 
deduce that w'c wrote * inset* abbreviated formula:* more in fret 
of a technii|ue to aid the memory than a true system of wridng/ 

We must esiimiuc tlvc Shong relics sdcntifically^ to be sure, 
but with the cj'c of ^ieatifio smagination. We must maliw 
ihut most of the things excavated are things which were lost 
or tlirowii awayj and the finest thtap arc neither lost nor thrown 
away, save rarely. Until a few months ago we could only infer, 
from the car\‘cd bone$ preserved to us, itmi the Sbang people 
were adept carvers of wood. Now we know, from the decayed 
but recognizable carvings found on the walls of tombs^ that the 
beautifiil and intricate patterns found on Shong bronzes were 
reproduced* with the same skill and delicacy, in wood. But 
there must lie many otlicr ospccis of thetr rralUmanship whidt 
we cannot evtn infer, 

TIml rloihing wa,H a matter to which the anctent Cliincsr 
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paid atteiition and In wliich \hty took great pride wc 

know from ihe literainre of Uhoii times. In ronucetion with 
fin<b even of Neolithic date^ Andersson mentions *ahoiiL twenty 
globular buttons, in most cases cut out of maiblc. It strikes one 
that thtAc buttons arc very attiall (diameter only 4"5-tt mnu), 
and it seeing probable tliat a people who used such small and 
neatly made buttonii mml iiait'e worn clothes made of fine 
material and of highly developed siiapc.'^ Aiiipng the Shatig 
finds there are small spiral-shaped * buttons' with three points, 
made of mother-of-pearl^ Imt it b douhUul that these were 
actually used tn siccyre clothing became the points would have 
made them vcr>' iroublesoiUL- and fragile. They are drilled for 
sewing or threadings and arc probably ornaments to be worn 
on ciuthes. 

Spitming whorls made of both stone and pottery have been 
found in Neolithic ^itc$^ and it haa been pointed out that the 
same mstrument, m virtually identical fj>nn, is used in China 
to-day. Various textile paUerm have been found impressed 
on Neolithic pottery. Not only doth hut baski?ts and matting 
its wd! were woven botli by the Neolitluc people of north 
Clhina and by the Shanp. C>nc of the diameters im the oracle 
bones shows that in Shang as in Chou tiniGi matting was spread 
on the floon of dwellingi* 

Both matting and doth were used to wrap up brou:?e wcapom 
and vessels buried in Shang tombs; pieces of them are often 
quite well preserved when the bromses arc csccavatcd. The 
doth b usually completely impregnated, and sometimes quite 
replaced, by the products of the corrosion of the bronze and odier 
minerals. Under a microscope, hrjwrvcr^ one can see that In 
some cases the original doth is still pn^smt. In any case, tile 
form and weave of the textile is preserved; the Uircad'i arc 
large and somewhat Itwsely woven, bqi Uie texture is smooth 
and even. Sewing w’os toinmon, as U attested by bone ncedli^ 
m the Netdhfilc and Ixme and bronxp needle? in the Shatig site. 
We have, uf rourset none of the oiitual dolhmg fif Sbnng times. 
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hut characters dit cmcle bonc^ give us i^-o pieces of im¬ 
portant informancm concerning it* It waa defimtely tailored 
clothing, with sleeves, noi merdy piert:s of cloth or skin thrown 
obont the body. Furs as well as textiles were used to make such 
garments. 

Although the men of Shang were expcr« in the casting 
of bronze thia metal did not complerdy displace the stone 
utensib chamc Ecristic of die N eolithic cul in res. This is probably 
because bronze was scarce^ and had to he reserved for makitig 
articles of the greatest importance, such as weapons and 
ceremonial veseh. most common stone utensil excavated 
on the Shang site b a type of riHanguIaF^ semicircular steme 
knife, of which great numbers have been founds Knives of 
ihis type arc IxUrv'ed not to exist in Europe or tic Near East, 
but diey Imve been found in various places in narth-eoslem 
Asia, amimg the American Eskimos, and are even rqioned 
fmm Setuth Anterica, This is, iheni smother of the links which 
bind the Shangs, and Chinese ctdlurc, to an ancient Pacific 
culture area* Ps>lbhcd stoiic axes^ a piece of a beautifully 
earned and inscribed sionc vessel, stone dishes, mortars and 
pcittes, and grindstones have been excavated ai Anyang. 
Musical sounding slones, like those of later periods, have been 
found. 

Stone weapons used hy tlic Shangif include lance- and spear¬ 
heads and arrow-points* The latter pose something of a pmb* 
I cm. The ntimbei^ of stone arrowheads round at Anyang h 
negtigible, while those made of bone and bronze are many. 
\viiy slioutd they have preferred bone to stone for this purpose? 
Addersson pointJ out that even in the Neolithic finds liiete are 
a great many arrow-heads of triangular shape, with a Icmg 
narrow tang^ this form, he says, is foreign to the stone mattnaJ^ 
and he concludes that it was borrowed from some people who 
already made arrow-heads of metal.* 

I suggest that we must rather look for the solution of thb 
problem to the bamboo shaft, which at once provides a reason 
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for %hc aliape of ilic NmUthb: arruiv-bcacb iwid for ihe Gici dial 
thr Shang ficopLc preferred bane to sione. Amerjean-litdli^n 
arroW'licads arccoittmonly madcor5[cmc« I knaw from; having 
madt dicui that It is oot difficult to fadiion ampw-hcatl$ if anc 
has good fhnt^ bui ii is very difficult lo make a long, narraw 
neck of stones it will almost inevitably break off in the process 
of niaoufaciure+ So far as I have observ^edr the Indiam tUd not 
attenipc this; thev' made a deft iti the shaft and inserted the 
arrow-head iniL tti China^ liov^ever, young bamboos providetl 
the perfect shaft for arrows^ hghi and perfectly straight; bam¬ 
boo arrow art mentioned specifically in an early section uf 
the Document Clasjk (the so-caJIcsd Book 0/ But 

the bamltoo, uith its hollow cenucj demanded that the arrow¬ 
head have a neck which could be inserted into the shafts Evciy 
Shang arrow-head I have seal or seen pictured^ whether made 
of stonCi bone, or bronw^ has such a neck; ii was apparently 
wedged in the shaft by being wound with ihreitd, and perhaps 
cemented. Yet the im ofstonc for this purpose was not aban¬ 
doned completely; stone arrow-heads arc mentitmrd as articles 
of tribute, both ill the of fki Sfaiij and In the Docum^ns 

C/fltitV.* But bone was better adapted than stone to making 
arrow'-hcads of this sorr. 

Ornament CEnsTd frotn stone arc found even in Chinese 
Neolithic remains. Stone bracelets of while marble, sometimes 
* as wide as a loose cuff/ were found m a very early litc. Stone 
rings having some resemblance to those found in the Sliang 
arc among the Nenlithic relJci; the most interesting of these 
b a ring oP (lami5>green jade/ 65 mm. in diameter. Many siotic 
objeeu liave been found in rhe Shang city which are like or 
identical in form with the ceremonial jades of rhe Chou period* 
many of which were worn ns badga of rank. 

The w ord * jade' rwiuirej esiplanation. It is properly applied 
to $tonc of more than one colour and more than one variety of 
chemical composition. Bui it U used lo translate ihe Chinese 
word j^* to which it is noi a]way;i a complete equivalent In 
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ocTtial practice the Chinese frequently apply ilic tcrmjrff to 
almost any variety of liard, finc-gramed none wlikh takes a 
high polish. Beyond doubt much jade, in iJir proper sense of 
die word, has ban Ibund at Anyang, but it is possthlc that some 
of the stone wliidi is so called U not jade in our sense. As for 
that variety of jade whirh is used to set finger-rings, a small 
piece of ivhkh may be worth hundreds of dollar?, none of that 
lias liecn fmnd at An^-mig, ! Iwlievc. 

The Sicuig fwuple carved small figures rcprescniing pigs, 
bird), and men out of stone. That the maiiufacturc of such 
decorative objects probably bad a long history in China is 
indicated by the finding of a small figurine, representing an 
animal, and carved verj- skilfully out of marble, in Neolithic 
remains in rcngticti Province. The finest Shang workmanship 
in stone was that which produced their sculpt urea, but 
lliese realty surpass handicraft and enter iJie category of art, 
discussion of them will be rticrvctl to ihe next cliapicri 

Ihmc and dicU were important niaieriali for tJic Shang 
artisans. Bone arrow-heaib have already been mentioned; 
they are the moat numerous of tlic weajxms fashioned from 
iKine, though lance-hcads were also made ofit, .Among the most 
itumeitius and characteristic hone utensils found arc ladles, 
w'hirb arc frequently decorated with elaborately carved design^ 
Bone hairpins, also numerous, arc one of the most interesting 
types of articles found by the excavators. A great many vyirictics 
have ctimc to light, but the most common ts topped by liie head 
of_a co ck, They arc sometimes executed with the groatet care, 
and polished so higldy that persons seeing them for the fint 
time refuse to believe llicy arc bone, qi any oilier stihstance hut 
jade, fhe exact use of ihcse hairpins in Shang times w*c do iiui 
know', but in Cliou times they were w‘om by both men and 
women. Men wore them to keep their ceremonial hats io 
fM»itioa, so lliat Uiry ifnik on a more than casual importance. 

file most arresting objects made of hone are large carved 
pieces, sometimes nearly a fool in length, covacd with finely 
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carved dcsign$ like tlio^e found on bronzes (see Plate vtfi), 
Somciimea the desigxi is inliud ivith pieces of turquoise, Mmt 
of these seem (O Have been made piirdy as works of ari, hut on 
a few of them character:! arc i ascribed i. The inscription on ijie 
piece iliustratcd in Plate which also appears, on another 
piece known to ita^ tells of a hunt in which the king was success¬ 
ful! nficT which he rewarded one of his attendants. Presumably 
lliis bone wai made ai ilic behest of the attendartt to record thb 
event; it was probably destined to be handed down In his 
family as an bcirlcw>mii recording the glory of this ancestor. 
This bone is interestJng because if ihb is «> it filU predseJy the 
function which was filled by countless imeribed hromt^ east 
during the Chmi period—u funetiofi like that of the inscribed 
loving-cup of the present. 

TTie inscribed oracle Iwnes also represent a handicraft which 
required no mean skilh but they w^ill be treated elsewhere. 
Here we must meniionj however, the practice of inlaying the 
inscribed character willi dther red or black pigment, h W'as 
not done frcquenLly^ and seems to have been limited it> the 
reign of one king, Wu Ting. Its signthcance is unknown^ 
Sometimes we find, an the same hone, the work of two diviners, 
where the characters cajr\*ed by one have been inlaid wiUi 
blarki those of the other with red* TIjc red pigment is bdievcd 
t0 be cinuabnr. 

Whether the wall ]>atntings found in the recently dbeovered 
tombs rise above die le\^el of mere craftsmanship 1 am unable 
to say I as those pi€C<» which I saw were mere fragments. Larger 
pieces were excavate! intact, I undersland, just aficr my latest 
visit to the Anyang site. The paint, which U said to he laccjucr, 
iS very* well preserved indeed. The colours, Ted* black* and tvhiiCp 
arc still bright. Even from fragmenta it is apiiareni that the 
motifs used resemble those of the Shang bronzes, but are magnj- 
fled a great many times. 

The boms of cattle and the antlers of deer were used to make 
weapons and litcasib. The tusks of boars and dephani ivory 
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were carved into ornameaits^ Cancli- and mussd^diells were 
used Lu make a varicly of ttimgs^ chiefly omamcnial: the laitcr 
were also used» strangely enough, to make saw-s. ' 

]>car]^ like turquoise and boai'^s tusk ivory, was sometimes used | 

«u 

One small <ibj€CL carved from lx>ne^ excavated from a Sliang 
lomh in ilie spring of 1935^ ]>c>s?^ess4:s an interest out of ad 
proportion to tu For it is a musical instrument, identified 
by ^lr« Liang Sslji*yiuig as what is known as a kjUan^ sometimes 
called a ^Chme^c ocarina.' This in^tninfient is said by Gliliicsc 
tradition to have been invenred about 2700 B.c. The Shang 
e?cample is about two and a haif inches high and more or 
less barrei^shaped. It is decorated with two so-called 
or ‘ogre mask$/ such as are fnund im bronzes^ There is a hole 
at the top to blow into, and hve holes on the sides which may 
be stopjied with the fmgers to vary die pitchy Mr, Liang, 
who kimlly demoiutrated it to me, blew *do, re, mi, la,' and 
said that by blowing harder on one riotr it was pussibk to 
prtxiucc TTicre are two remarkable diings about this, 

111 die first pbee, it shows that the Shang people must have 
known quite a little about muiuV. Not all of the interv^als were 
cxai:t^ diough this might have been because the Instrument 
was not completely clran. But the intm^a] from 'do* to Ta' 
was a perfect "perfect foiirih,' accurately tuned. The most 
interesting thing about this idsirumcnt b that the notes men¬ 
tioned are the first fisc notes of the major scate^ involving a 
half-step which is not present at all in the moderu Chinese 
ftvc-tcnc scale. Tliey would seem, in fact, to indicate that an 
entirely difTcrenl tonal system was in use at that time. 

Study of tile buac objects excavated, some of wludi are 
happily, in an uncompleted slatCj tells us qdte a little abenti 
the technique used. A blank was lirai saw^ed out of the bone; 
some of the sharp curvet achieved in this sawing w^ould do 
credit to a modem scroll saw. This was given a rough Imish, 
no doubt^ with a knife* Some of the marb left oii roughly 
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'Jl 

ImiiiUal havt liic prwlHi'Jy paniUcL ridgot which arc 

left liy a file, tlwjugh I luicrtv of no such tool liavJn? been foimd. 
And «Tme of the siuface* are pttlishcd lo a high lustre. Tlicy 
used drtlU, ilighlly conicaJ in with great skill. Sometimes 
holes, started some distance apart, are drilled to meet exactly 
in the middle. 

Naturally v«y little of Siiang woodwork has survived being 
buried (hr three thousand >^rs in dump soil. Bui the plunks 
iwtd in constructing the tomb chambers are still reniarkahly 
distinguishable to the eye, even though they are rotten. And 
we are able to infer in various ways that ihet mu.'st have used 
wood a good deal. The frames of their houses were made of It, 
Their bows, and die shafts of arrovrt, spears, lances, and baidc* 
axes must leave been made of it, Occasionally one sees what 
appear to f)c remnanis of decayed wood still atlhering to the 
lung of a dagger-axe. ^Vc know they had drums, and these 
were probably made with wood. Bouts capable ul navigating 
rivers, and clmiciis, both of whkh arc mentiuned in the oraidc 
inscriptifUti, betoken a skill in carpentry distinelly beyund the 
nidimentaiy' level. 

Pieces of broken pottery are by far the most numerous of the 
objects found 17 >‘ the excavators at Anyang. Vet the unbroken 
Shang pots which have been found do run number mure than 
ten. The rciison is plain; they did not throiv them away unless 
they were broken, and a pottery v'csscl is not an easy tiling to 
lose. Not more than a hundred vessels have been reconstructed 
from broken pieces, but these are sufficient to gis'C a very gotxl 
Idea of what Shang pottery was like. 

It is raLhcr surprising that the painted pottery of the late 
Neolithic period had vanishctl completely. It was a nublo 
art—as fine, it has been said, as any art produced liy Neolithic 
man anywhere. But It was a part of a cultural complex wluclt 
had Western connections; the Shang culture, which bad must 
of it! ti« in the East, knew it not. One lone paUitcd ^mishcrd 
has been found in the Shang remains, and that, a typical 
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relic of tlic Yang Stiao miUzatiDn, was probably already a 
ciiriosiiy in Slmng Limes. 

The ShMR ia ntade of two malcriab^ an ordinary clay\ 

and a wldte day^Troni the while day tht tyi>c ofShang ^ 
Vdsseb: were made. The point of origin of ihis white day h not 
known, but k Jias been $uggc5tcd ihat it came from 
the Ecgion of some sev^teen miles lo the north of 

Anytng. *P^ Chav means ‘porcelain district'; the town of this 
namr was Famous lor its porcelain during the great porcelain 
days nf the Sung dynasty, and sulJ numufactura such wares. 
WTiether the white pottery of the Shangs, which was not glared, 
should be called "porccJaici' or not is a debalcd poltil. 

Tile ordinary' day used for most of the pottery- gave vesfiels 
of citaeLgrey or rj^ coloitr, depending upon ilur bakings If 
die day was oxidised ihorougbly, ii became red; if noi, it 
rciuained grey. Some of the broken edges of red pieces show 
that the clay w^u red at the ouuide, where oxidation ^vas com- 
plde, but «till grey hi the middle. The day used for ordinary 
()ow wa* of varying qmdjtics of smoothness. Some vessels 
ddgned to be used for cooking had a great deal of sand mixed 
widi their clay, mtendedi it is said, to aid in the conduction 
of acat from the ouL^ide of the vessel to the contents. 

Much of the pottery was made by hand, widiout ihc use of I 
the potteris w'hecl. So doubt the 'coiling* process was used,^ 
the vessel being smoothed off aherward eithci witli the hand 
or by scraping with tools. In mmy cases, however, ihc pottcr^s 
wbecl w'as certainly used, ami with no liulc skill. 

The designs on the wliite pottery were carved in the wet 
clay. They often bear great resemblance to the designs Ibimd 
on broiLces, li h thought that vessels made of this white pottery 
were u^cd, like bronzes, for ceremonial purposes. This is 
borne out by Ute fact that very' fine specimens wa-e buried in 
tlie great royal tombsH Designs qn the other pottery- were} 
cither impressed or incised in the wet day. These patterns show 
a great deal of varietyp Many of the patterns are made tty 
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prc^mg string nr card inUi tlic clay. One coninv>n put tern v 
consisting nf Amatl dlamond-siiay jcd miprcsiatiii, b a good 
of n m^^icry, Ii could hiirdly hnve l>ccti made in any way save 
hy stamping or prindrig, but if it wa^ made in this way tbtre 
should be joints where one impressian leaver off aiid the otlier 
begins; so far no such Jainu have been found. 

After being fashiniied the Shang pottery was baked. Acitotxl- 
ing to Mr, Liang Ssft-yung it must have been baked in ktins, 
but none of tlicse kiim has as yet been discovered. 

S<>mc of ihc pottery used by the Shangs has a glazed surface^ 
Previous to this cJLwovcry it had not been supposed that glazed 
pottery was so otd^ and it was suggested by some that this wat 
an ^accidental" glaxc^ some chemicaJ Lonslitticnl ol tfie clay 
which ^vas brought to the surface by tlic firing, 'flie caicasraiort 
point fillip howTver, that the glaze does not occur witli the 
distribution which we might expect If ihb were Its origin; it 
is ftiuiid on some pans of the pot and not on others^ and there 
is an abrupt line of demarcation sticb as would kie produed if 
the glaze were bid c^n purpr*sdy. Tlie glaze is iomew"hat crude# 
indicating that the process was in its infancy, Tlicsc gl^cd 
f pots arc brown in colour# with light grey ‘freckles" in the gUze; 
they arc cummoaiy decorated wxlh parallel wavy lines. 

In size the Shang jfots range from very small ones to pi^ct^ 
as much as three feet high and as much as eighteen inches wklc» 
In form the>' have gfcai variety; more than fifteeD difTcrent 
types to which names can be assigned have been difidnguiahed, 
and in addition to these there are still otlicrs, Thc^' were lucd 
for cooking, as eating utensils, for storage purposci, and no doubt 
as wash’^basins. There w very little of iuscripiioii on the pottery, 
and all of the tnreriptions wJiidi have l>ccn found were scratched 
in the clay after Uic pot had been completed and baked. Such 
scratched inscriptions arc usually limited ta otic poorly executes! 
diararlci. This is# no doubt, in some eases the name of the 
owner of the veiseb 

One fact in cotifiection witli the Shang poitm^ h well worth 
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Dudiij;. Almost every fetrm that we find in Sluing and laicr 
CUtmcse bronze ceremonial vessels is found in the Shang pott(^» 
It has been suggested^ and with great pUusibUityt that the 
bronz«i were cast in fomw already familiar through a tong 
pottoy tradition. One brome vessel pictured In a work 
published by Umehora looks exactly like one of the crudest of 
Sluing or even NeoltUiicpoU.- 
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SCULPTURE AND BRONZE 


Untjc Clim&e sculpture was supposed to date only (Hini 
the Han period (206 d,c.'A*d. 220), But serious doubt wais cast 
ou tbU, in that year, by llie finding at Anyang^ of a smaU frag' 
jnent of a sculptured human figure. It was estcavated in the 
mins of the city, Curclul digging in the ncighbourtiDod of the 
find failed to produce any fiinhcr pieces of this statue, or any 
other objects of the sort. For this reason, and because of the 
suqjrising nature of tint discovery, some scholars considered it 
uncertain whether this fragment of sculp lure shoxild be assigned 
to the Shang period or not. 

It is illustrated in Plate uj. This piesce is about icn inches 
lugU and eight inches wide. Tiie iadividnal u represented as 
sitting, the hands clutehitig the knees. Omantciitaiion re¬ 
sembling that found on Shang bronzes is engraved os the 
surfaces, A slot in the back of the figure has led to the sugges- 
tion that it rimcttoned as a base for one of the ptJJars of a 
building, ft has been pointed out that it is not unusual to find, 
among more or lest primitive peoples, the burial of a human 
being as a sacrifice under a pillar, and it is suggested that this 
itouc figure may be a suhslitutioti for such a rile. 

Any doubt that thb piece is Shang has been removed by ilie 
discovery of many beautiful pieces of sculptured marble in I he 
great Shang tombs opened in the autumn of 1934 and tlic spring 
of 1935. At the same time, attention has been almost entirely 
diverted from the early find, for liiat fragment, wbilc in die 
same general style, gave little suggestion of the perrectlon of 
technique to which the Shang people had developed the art of 
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9 <tilpiturc. A much bcLEcr Ide4i tjf this ctin be obtaindd from the 
piece tjr itculp luted marble iUustraied in Plate v. Particular 
attention should be paid to ihc traceries^ ui low rdiefi with 
which the background h decorattid^ This picce^ which appeared 
im the Peiping antique market p has apparcjid)' for 

attachment to the wooden parts of a buitdiiigp like the hunum 
figure iTientiuiied. [| b to be regretted that no illustnitions 
id the excavated pieces can be included among the plates^ but 
since they have been discovered so recent ly^ photogmphs of 
llicm liavc not even been published in the reports of the 
National Research Institute* and they naturally wish to be 
the fir?t to pubJish them. 

These Ggures arc In full round* not slotted like the pieces 
illustrated^ Most of them arc of white marble* though one 
fragment t have seen was black, Tbc great tombs from which 
they were excavated have been looted p at least a thousand 
years ago and pmhably carUctj the piccci which remain are 
therefore tiio^ width these early excavaton dtlicr mbsed* 
or did not think worth taking away. They are probably not 
the tinot of the figures which were oHginully buried. Birdsp 
tortobes, itgcr-Ukc crouching beasts* and animals difRcult to 
identify are among those represented* 

The largest of these sculptures which 1 have seen measured 
only a little over a yard in its greater dimension. But there is 
reason to believe that picc« of much greater size cxisced* but 
were r-arried away when the tomb was opened earlier. A head 
of an ox* excavated by the National Research Institute* U 
larger than lifc-sbe* It is fitted witli a pin* to join it on to tiic 
body* w'hicb k missing; if tliis body was in proportioa* it must 
have l>ecQ huge^ In a Peiping antique shop I have seen a 
piece of white marble* carved in the shape of a horn of a 
dragon, w hich is said to liavc bcim dug up by gravisroblwr^ at 
Anyang^ and which U completely in dus same style* It has a 
tenon at its base, designed to 6t into a mortise in the dragon^s 
head. T believe that ^cre is little doubt that it b a piece of a 
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Shang sculpts I red figure; since the horn itself is mcirc ihau 
fdoi in height, the she of the animal must have been very 
great. 

The range uf design in the Sbang sciilpUitGS is in general 
ilut t^'hich is found on the bronzes. Some of the birds and 
animals represented cm the latter arc executed in stone, and 
the decorative motils <if the brottaes, the whorls attd so forth, 
arc carved on the surfaces of liir statuary in low relief. As with 
the bronzci, there is a certain gtntcsqucne.'iS to the design; it 
I r arely approaches liie naluratuLie. From this point of view it 
cannot be compared for to our eyes at Ica-si, witli Creek 

sculpture. From the point of vdew of technique, on the other 
hand, it i$ dilEcuh to sec how this work could be surpassed. The 
dc.dgn and the proportions, given the {^ml at which the scutp- 
ton aimed, are perfect. ^ The finish leaves nothing to be 
desired, being as smooth as glass. 

Frrhaps the most perplexing of all the problems cuniicctcd 
with this art is its coniplete dtsappearatice. No sculpture has 
1 >ccti reported from the excavations in the tombs of the rulers 
of Wet, the state which ruled the Anyang region in Chou times. 
In so ^ as we can teQ, the art of s^pture vanished widi the 
Sliang rule. Wliethcr it was in die hands of a few men who 
were killed or who lied we have no way of knowing. The very 
existence of such an art is not mentioned in the jittmturr. Its 
only survival was tn the carving of small decorative and ritual 
objects of jade or other fine-grained stone, using much the same 
motifi. Chinese sculpture, after the SImng period, seems to 
have beenme a miniature art. 

If the Shangs excelled in thdr sculpture, they did so even 
more markedly in their casting of bronze. The best of the 
Shang bronze ritual vessels are almost undoubtedly the finest 
things of their sort in the world; in fact, they are probably tlie 
most exquisite fin the proper sense of that much abused word) 
objects which men have ever created from metal, regardless of 
lime or place. 
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Occidental reactions to Cliiiimc broiucs vary greatly. One 
authority on Chinrsr art has no tilung for bronacs whatioever; 
hr say$ that as a decoration in his home he tvould as soon have 
an old stove. For many people Chinese 1 iron jess are a taste 
which must be ae<{uit^, if ti comes at aU, 'Ilie seeming 
groiesqueness of their Ueiign is likely to be repellent on first 
acquaintance. Only gradually does one come to realize that 
these auimals and designs whiclt seem grotesque to us had very 
definite meaning and functiDn Ibr the people who made the 
bronzes. As one sees more and the designs become familiar, 
he begins to appreciate the surpassing skill iivhjch was expended 
in comlnning these various modS in delicately balanced designs 
which often cover every smallest spot of surface, yet managed 
ti> blend them so completely that there is no appearance of 
over-decoration. From appreciation some people pass to the 
stage of passion for Ihtae objects of ancient art, and this may 
isceome almost an obsession. Tales are told of foreigners in 
China who almost ruin themselves because they catmot ibrgo 
the opportunity to acquire ‘just one mure' line piece. 

It is natural that the finest Chinese bronitcs should have fieen 
thought to be comparatively late. Fine brtmises of certain ^pcs 
have long been attributed to the Shang dynasty by Chinese 
connoisseurs. Foreign scholars have for the most part classed 
these siatemems with the tales of the unicom^ whiclt appearer! 
only in tiic rrigns of wise emperors, and tlic archer who shot 
and killed tiine of ihc ten suns which iis^ to be in the sky. 11 
is said that until a year or two ago no Eurctpean or American 
imueum would allow any broniEC in tts collections to be labelled 
as earlier than the Caiou dynasty, which followed the Shang, 
Nev'crthele**, the nc»v materials have proved that the laugh is 
this time on tJie foreigner. For it is not only true that numerous 
bronacs were cast in the Shang dynasty | it is also true that those 
hromes were, in general, of the type which the Chinese have 
been calling Shang all these years. Tliis is nut to say that the 
Chinese may not have made many mistakes in their attribu- 
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tiom, but they Iiavc at les»t not been guilty of the siweepinir 
error of the Ibreign specialists. 

That the Shang people had bronze u'as abundantly proved 
by the excavations at Anyang, evco before the great discoveries 
of the year just past. Bronze objects found iti the same lui' 
disturbed strata trith the inscribed bancs include weapons, 
cools, and omamentE. The weapons include arrow-heads, 
dagger-axes, and lance-heads. Among the bronze tools found 
ate sntall knives, axes, adzes, needles, and awls. Small bronze 
ornaments are found in a shell pattern, and also shaped like 
the well-knoivn dedgn called f*aa-fieh^ or 'ogre mask.* 

Until the autumn of 1934 complete bronze ceremanial 
vessel had been found by the excavaiorr of the National Re¬ 
search Instiitiic at Anyang. Because of this fact, there svere 
those who said that such vessels had not been made in Shang 
times, and that the many fine vessels dug up by grave-robbers 
in the Anyang region were of later date, Bui those of us who 
specialized in the study of Shnng culture knew that this svas 
not (me. Comparison of the decoration of these bronzes with 
some of the pictogtaphic characters of the bone tnscripdons, 
and with the decoration of bronze moulds, carved bone, and 
white pottery which had been excavated scientliically, proved 
that they w^erc Shang. 

The Iasi shadow of doubt has been removed by the finding 
of dozens of Shang bronze vessels in the tombs which were 
excavated during the past twelve monilts. In size they range 
up to a rectangular cauldron twenty inches high and twenty 
inches long. Some of them arc more iniensting, in certain 
respects, than any of those secured by thr grave-rohlx!^^. 

Bronzes have been dug out ol‘ the ground b the Anyang 
region for some five hundred years, and Shang bronzes obtained 
in this way long ago are still in Chbesc collectioiu. But mtni 
of the work of the grave-robbera has been done in the last five 
or six yciws; in this period hundreds of bronzeg have been taken 
out of the ground. They have gone into museums and private 
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colbccidns in China. Europe, AmcrJea nud, especially, Japan. 
Pictures of a great many of the vessels and nibbingj of Ihcir 
inscriptions have been published, providing rich matertal for 
study. 

Bronze was not merely used ai Anyimg; it was cast, and the 
melaJ from which it was made vi'as smelted tltcrc. Pieces of 
Tnidachite, from which the Shjuigs are believed to have rdined 
copper, slag mixed with charcoal, pottery vessels apparently 
used in lilt refining process, and earthenware moulds iiavc ail 
been found in Luge numbers. !t is diought that some kind of 
blast fiimace, worked no doubt with a more or less primitive 
bell OWE, HUS employed. Deposits of usable ore arc not known 
in that location at present, so dial it may have been imported 
from some distance. They may have had some free copper to 
use in making bronze. 

The formula usually given for bronste is cighi or nine parts 
of copper to one pan of tin. lliree specimens of bronze e*' 
cavated at Anyang fiave been subjected to microscopic exam- 
imition by Sir H. C. H. Carpettlcr. He found them to consist of 
an average of about 83 per cent, copper and 17 per cent, tin. 
rherc may be very small amounts of other metals present, 
which were not detected in this examination,* 

It Is generally supposed that these Shang bronzes must have 
been cast by the cire perdur process. The essential procedure is 
as follows: An exact mode! of the vessel or oilier object to be 
cast is made in wax; ail designs to appear on the finished bronze 
arc carved or impressed on its surface. Wlicn its form is exactly 
that desired, it is coated with clay. Tlie dm of this day ik 
mixed widi so much water that it is really lirpn'd, and is put on 
with a hnish. So that it will fill every tiniest aperture without 
any Haws. Coat allcr cuat of this is brusltcd im and alLm^cd tn 
dry; then other clay is put round the outside until a itifrident 
thicknas for the mould is attained. A few holes arc left, so 
that the wax may run out and the bronze may l>e poured in. 
The whole mould b tiien heated; this biikes the clay and melts 
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the was, wlurh mm oul of lilt: holcjL Tlib leaves a potter)^ 
mould, inside of wluch is a eavi^^y which retairu^ ^ the smallest 
detail, the form of the wax mcMJd. Mi that rentaljis b to pour 
ill brotii^e (but so skilfully that it w'il! run into e^'try Luueiit 
bit of |raccr>' on ihe mould !)^ allow it lo harden, break off the 
mould, jxud luiish the vessel with tools. 

It is in connection with ihis fijiishing that Uie superioriry of 
the ancient Chinese craftsmen over many of their best rivals 
elsewhere appeari^. There must certainly liavo been little 
^ncck^' of bronze^ rcpresctiting the holes throu^ which the 
molten metal was poured, which had to be cut and smoothed 
ofT. Bui it U tlie ophupo of connoisseurs that except for ilits 
the easting was so perfect, in the case of the finer picceSp at 
I cast ^ that no re touching w'as Ile^:ts$ary^ \\*t think of the work 
fif Bcnvenutti Cdlini as superlatively fine, but those whfj have 
examined his castings say that they arc fuH of spots where^ the 
metal having failed to fill out the mould,, metal ‘plugs’ have 
suliscx|uently been inserted and hnUhed off with lOoU. li h 
agreed that while a very few of the best living craftsmen in 
Europe or America, aided by all ihc resources of modem 
science and technology, may be able to equal the casting of 
the Shang bron3«e workeCHt they can do no beUer. Modcni 
metal; workers Lhemsdves candidly acknowledge this. 

Some doubt os to whether a part, at lea%i, of die Shang 
vessels were produced by the pfrdur process Uai been rueted 
by ihe pieces of pottery moulds fur bronze wbidi have lieen 
fnuncL In some cases these show perfertly smooth edges, and 
arc wen lit led mih lugs so that they can be fitted ti^getliet. 
Such mouhb svcrc obviously not produced in the manner 
described above. It has been said that these moulds were 
probably used for casting the wax models, and tlmt may be the 
case. Yet there b other evidence which makes it seem that 
vessels were cerrainly^ sometimes cast dircedy from sectional 
moulds. The subject b one which should be investigated bii' 
experts in this fidd. 
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Let us examine in dcuil a particular bronze vcsj^cl of the type 
called ku* It is not of the finest iijuaiityi Dozem of suiih vesstb 
have been vtnenrthcti at Anyang; it i$ probable l)*at more than 
one of them iietnngcd to every Shang family of any pretensions- 
I have seen the particular combination of decoration which h 
found on thb ku repented on several; no doubt vesseh of this 
sort were turned out in considerable numbers^ almost as a 
factory industry- Yet the casting of this vessel is very' fine. 
I IS ddicate cnucaacs look quite sharp and eJear even through 
a magnifying^glass. Its comers arc enmers; if a projection wa^ 
ititendtdf evrJi fur the tiniest fracuon of an incli, it projects. 
Most of die channels cast in its surface^ making up Uic 
arc one tbiny^econd of an inch or lesi in widtii. But these 
channels are not merely troughs, grtKJvcs of any sort* Tlie walls 
i>f the gixiovc go back straight, fcir about three sixty'^foin-ths of 
an Inch, untU they reach the bottom. Then tlicre bt a square 
cometp and the boitom of tlie gmovc mm quite flat to the 
point where it meets the other wall^ again in a square comer, 
fn other wordsj a profile of these groctves would show, not a 
curve, biH three sides of a rectangle- If one compares these 
vessds with some of the modern bronzes cast in Ghina m the 
attempt to duplicate them the contrast ig no less than pitiable. 

It is probably loo early to attempt a clas.^ification of Shang 
bronzes, but theie are three general varieties dhcemible in 
liu'isti which arc excavated aiid those whirh come on to the 
nuirkcl. Otic variety, of which 1 have not Seen many repre^ 
seniadvcs, la comparatively crude. Whether it reproenta an 
earlier stage in the tcdinique of casting nr only a Icsji cosily 
type of biunze it is not possible to iiiy at ihb time. Its decorn^ 
tioti c<]iisifux entirely of rather coarse liriQ, and it mually has 
little if any high relief 

A second varicry is inlaid with black pigment, which h used 
lo fill all the fiepression?. ^ITic nature of this pigment is un¬ 
known^ as it has not yet been analysed. The effect of this 
filling of the dfTprewqons b to make ihe surface flat; only the 
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pupili of thr cya of aniitials rcpraentnl arc sometimes in 
relief. Bronics \vith Ais typ« of decoration arc extremely 
handsome. Indeed, they art pcrhn|ji more hantbomc to-day 
ihan when they were used by the Shatig people ihcmadvcs, for 
the chemical action of die soil has tiimcd the lines of bronze to 
a bcatidful green or bJuc-grcciL, which provides a finer eontrast 
to the inlay than would the original colour of the bmnze. 
Many Shang bronsics appear to be inlaid with red pigment, 
and 1 formerly supposed that they were, ^rhis soeniS: however, 
to be merely an accident of palination, Tlic patina is in two 
layers, an outer red one and an inner green one; when the red 
patination is cleaned off the outside, but left in die depntHton^ 
it looks like a red inlay and is, in fact, vct7 beautifuL It is this 
cimimstaiice which is responsible for the clarity of die design 
in Plate \n. 

The third variety of vessels which come from Auynng is that 
to which the largest mimber of specimens and the finest examples 
belong. In general, it is dtaractcadretl hy fine worku^hip and 
a combination of large and bold design with f|uite delicate 
iratcry filling in the baekground. It commonly has at least the 
eyes of animals represented in high rdlcf, and may tiave a 
great deal of relief, standing out a riuarter of an inch or more, 
fiom the general surface. 

Moat of tlie designs used ou ihesc Shang bronzes are con- 
ventionaiized to a high dcgnic, shomng that the dccoriitive 
an which they represent must have had a long history before 
these forms could be evolved. The aiiiinals most commonly 
rrpnaented arc the dragon, cicada, ox or waiirr-bulFalo, sheep, 
a make or worm, and birds. These animals are found in many 
forms, variations, and ccmbLnations. 

The so-called or ‘t»gTc mask,' has presented one of 

the inaj'^r iimblcms of imclcnt Chinese art. The Chinese phrase 
liiendly means ‘glutton,* and it lim been suggesu-d that this 
s>Titbol was plated on so many bronzes as a warning against 
over-indulgence. Thie explanation stems completd y tiiadt4[U ate, 
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M tfi Its origin, RostomcfT says: 'll bas (he form of an animal 
Qiaat, consistii^ of a pair of eyes, a pair of cars, two honu, and 
a ciwt. TJir anima] certainly belongs to tJie famUy of felines. 
I have not the siightoti doubt dial whai is meant is a homed 
Jton-grifTon, the most pt^puJar animal in the Persian art.*‘ The 
fact U, however, that the motifi found on Shang hroiucs 
which are lumped together under the term sac exceed¬ 

ingly various. Some have heads like those of dragons, others 
like oxen, others like sheep. Furthermore, ilicrc is only one 
mcniionof a crtaiurc named fito-fwA in all the thirteen Classics 
or in oil of eorh' Chinese iitcraiute, in so far as I am able to 
leani after a good deal of investigation. In this otic ease it 
refers to a man, not by any stretch of tile imagination (o any¬ 
thing like these beaaLs. By the next time it occurs in the litcra- 
lure, almost a thousaiu] years after the Shang period, it is a 
convciuional name for a decorative motif used on bromes. 
The chances ate tliai the Shang designers had net'er heard of a 
fjw-fVfA, But this need not prevent us fttim using it as a con- 
vcnirni term, if wt remember that it means a type of motif 
and not a variety of animal, 

A typical Shang t'lto-fiVA is pictured in Plate vi. The peculiarity 
of the fW/'tfA is that itrepresentj the head of the animal as if U 
were split m nvo, and the severed halves laid out on either 
side, i.wing joined in the middle on a line with the nrwe. The 
lower jaw is represented twice, once on each side. This mak es 
possible a fieeuliar effect which is employed in a very large 
proportion of Shang bmnjrta, which is iHustrairti in Plate in. 
if we take the two halves together they give a periectly gcawl 
seen from the front, with two eyes, two cars, two 
boms, and tlie lower jaw represented ttvlcc. But let the reader 
cover the right-hand half of the picture witli hts imiid. The 
left hair is now a dragon, seen from the side. What was the 
ear before has novr become the body of the dragon. In the 
upper left-hand comer we see what is the end of the ear of the 
i^tm-ruh or I he tail of the tlmgon. But it is also the head and 
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beak of a bittj, anti jf we Joak at il fmm iJut point of view we 
can trace the btniy, feel, and daws of the Inni. ‘Ilik same 
detifn » reproduced, with slight variations, on a number of 
Shang ves$ds< Tlicfc are various other combitiatiotis of animals. 
Sometimes each horn of a I’tw-f'irA is a small dragon, w'hlte the 
r*iia-f’iVJi itself is a part of some much larger beast. This trick 
of mrabining several animals inostricably is a favourite device 
of the Shang designers. 

We find a few, but not many, naturalistic antmab t»n the 
Shang bronzes. Some of the birds arc lairly realbiic. The 
dragons on the bronre chariot fittings pictured bi Plate xtv 
are coiivcntionalircd in a sense, Imt they suggest the freedom 
and grace of some such animal sa thcjiauird. Chai^ng elepliants 
pictured on one Sliang ku are quite realistic, their trunks having 
merely been lengthened to aid in the decoradve effect. 

Variom other animals, chiefly cunvcntionalireii, arc found 
on theie bronaes; some of them the Chinese themselves do not 
attempt to name, being content to call them 'beastsSome.^ 
timet whole vessels are cast in the form of such animals. Vessels 
in the form of the owl have been found, More univmally 
characteristir than any animal are the so-called 'ilmndcr 
pattern' and 'cloud pattern.' Both of these conaUt of whnrb, 
and opinions differ as to how they should be distingubhed. 
According to one view the round whorl b the cloud pattern, 
while die square variety b die thunder pattern. These occur 
in ancient characters staneUng for rain and allied phenomena. 
It will be seen in the illiistralium of Shang vesseb lhat Imrdly 
one U without one Of the other of these. Sometimes tlie>‘ con¬ 
stitute the sole decoratiem, except perhap for a pair of cy« in 
high relief. These eyes, w^hich arc usually raised and which 
have .t very prominent place in Sliang decoration, probably 
have some religious or magical significance. 

1 'hrrc is little dottbi thai every one of the designs found on 
these vessels was placet] there because of some part which it 
playrxl in ibe beliefs and practices tif the time. Much of ilib 
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symbolifittt is lost to m We Immv irom the omtJc boii&, 

however* that the ciragoti htul Ills jtlace in liic rciigton even of 
that early time. The wtiitl, which waj..a deity, is pictured nn 
tlic oracle uiscriptions as a bird* and tl'i^ may be the mp an ing 
of some of the birds found on hronam, 

A typical is is decoialed wiiii of which the halves 

becfinlc dragons* clcadjis* MiiiJtes or worms, and the thunder 
and patterns, it would nrn lx? diftieult to imerjfrct every 

elrtnent in ilils design a» hgttring in religious or magical rites 
designed to secure good cixips. The is perhaps intexided 

to represent an ox, and cattle were important foud atiimaJs 
aud were u-sed to sacrifice to (he gods. We know how important 
rain WM to the Shang people, from the fact that the bone 
inscriptions record many pra^’crs for it; the meaning of the 
tliundcr and ctoud sytnbuls is obvious. We (tnd a dragon deity 
on the oracle bones, and die dragon in Jater times lias always 
bccK cto^y ajBociaird with clouds and often figure at the 
maker ol rain. The dragon is said sometimes lo take on the 
tbrm ofa watei'snake. Tliu leaves oiily the ejeada; the noise 
made by this inject is heard cojitmviaily during the summer iti 
north China, making it a very apt symbol of the time wiien tiie 
crops are maturing. Jf we take ^1 these things togedicr it 
appea^ that sucii a vessel ivould have had special virtues as 
un adjunct of ccremonits dcaigned to aid the securiug of an 
abundant harvest. Whether this jnicrprctadim of these design* 
be the correct one it is impossible to say, but at least it gives 
some idea of whnt their significance may have been, 

These vessels occur in a great number of shapes and styles. 
Here wc can consider only the three which are mo.si coiumim: 
those known as dte>, the chp/t, and the tag. A typical Shang 

ku ^ is illustrated in Plate «. The ridges of metal running 

partially up dw side* are usual, but not Liiwajs prwem. Tliis 
vessel was npparenily used for men to drink Irom, and also 
had a part in rcligiom ceremonies in which the warshJppcn 
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CIO doubt drank mth die: dcidcs. This is an cs.iicmc[y graceful 
shape. One ku which 1 measurtxl held aJii^ost a pint of liquid 
when brimful. The^- must have made noble beakcf^. 


The cAiiiA m is said to have been used u> drink from, but if 

Ml it mujit have been very inconvenient /\s will lie seen lironi 
the illustration in Plate v), it had » small sponl which would 
have made it necessars- for die drinker rather to pimr the liquor 
down liis throai diun to really drink. It was iiiicd for pouring 
libations to the gorls, a runction for irhich die spouc is suited 
admirably. Several rather quesdonablc statements are inside 
about this vessel. It is said to have been an inverted helmet m 
origin, which had the legs and ‘horns’ added. TIic word 
ch 6 tk is used as the name of a sort of bird; from this comc$ the 
story told by an ancient iJiclionary, whicli says that the vessel 
was made in birdllkc form because the cry of this liird is Vfttf/i, 
fAiVA, /uf, tsu' -■ temperance, temperance, enough, enuugli,’ 
Tlitsc syllables were supposed to be calicd to the rmrid of the 
drinker by the goblet. This story' has more of colour than of 
plausibility. There is some conncciion between the vessel and 
a bird, but what it is has not yet been satisfactorily explained, 
TJicse vessels arc commonly small. A Chinee work states their 
capacity to be one-third that of the Aa; actually* both of these 
vessels vary in size, but that ratio is not far from an average. 
The form of the (ftiith is very* graceful, though inferior and 
clumsy specimens are occasionally seen. The (hdth and the ko 
are the commonest Shang vessels found to-day*. 


After these dietuij^ 



i$ the form which most usually comes 


to light. 1 have seen a Shang ting hardly mure titan three iuches 
high and not mure than two inches in diameter, looking like a 
child’s toy yet perfectly executed; some whicll llavc been found 
Jtand moi'e than two feet high. Hie regulation hag has three 
solid legs, spacer! evenly, supinirtiiig a bowl which muy vary 
almost mdefuiitely in sixe and diape, sumiountcd by two 
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handles at Tlic name of (his vessel is sometLme$ 

latedf not very lucidSy^ as ‘tripod*^ A Chou ting is illustrated in 
Piute XV. To be a truly tyTticaJ ting a vcs,scl should have a nmtHith 
bottom* either flat or rounded. Not a few of them* howev^ct, 
have bottom-^? which bulge as they approach each ]eg, thus 
showing that dicy ui c in reality ti of which the legs have become 
almost but net quite solid. This is imporianr bccau.ve it shows 
the inducitcc on bronsec patterns of the ti shai>C| which we have 
seen to be a developmcut of the norlh-eastcni area which 
moved westw'ard. Tlic ting is a vessel of various uscs^ but it 
seem.^ probable that the Einest of the Shang ones mtut have 
been used for sacrifidal purposes or ut least reserved for use 
at very unportafit feasts. 

Aside from rercmonial vessels the bronze objects which diow 
Shang eraftsmaudup at Its hist are weapons. On Lhe heads of 
dagger-^axes* true battle-axes^ and occasionally of laiioesi we 
find patterns wnttlty of admiration. llicsc are quite frequendy 
inlaid with turquoise. Here the original weajtons must have 
been more heauriful than the relies a$ we have them now, 
llic greenish patina affords lilUc contrast for die turquoise* 
but die origin^ golden-brown of the bronze^ gemmed with its 
mosaic of polLsbed blue-green stone, must have been worthy 
of die trappings of a king. Such weapons may have been used 
more frequently on parade than on die battle-field. The same 
is probably true of such fine brorme ebariot-fjtiings those 
pictured in Plate 

An impressive tcstiinonial to the quality of the WQtk of tho^ 
who fashioned the Shang bromccs is the prices wbicfi they 
command at the present day. These prices are not merely due 
to antiquity* nor are dtey^ due to rarity. As a matter of (act, 
so many of theut have flooded the market of rcccni years iliat 
prices have been cut to a fractioTi of their fortner level. Vet 
single pieces have sold recently for as much as sixty thousand 
dollars* U.S- cuiTCiuy* Such prices are not paid merely hccause 
these hron^ecs are authentic r^rs of the Shang dynasty; I have 
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Wuglu a double hundriiJ of pcxfeciJy auliicniii; rdicss of ihe 
Shang dyn^ty, including some vctv' ^tllractive emni bonr, 
for ten Mexican dollars. Such prxjci^ are paid for these bronzes 
because it is rcaUztxi that iliey represent artistic crartsotnuship 
ai its highest and that^ facing among the finest produetiaus nf 
rhe human race, they Imvc an unchanging intrinsic value. 
Japanese captaitLs uf indumry- arc buying ancient Clbincse 
bronzc3i as rapidly as Ljiey come oti the market^ paying ihc 
highest prices for them. A foreign diplomat recently suggested 
timt they are doing tiii\ because they fear atiodier itiilatiuD^ 
and wish to put their money into dungs wlucli, havbtg per¬ 
manent valijci will not be affected by it. 

Ihe plaix of origin c^F the tcchiiit|tic of bronic casting ii* we 
find Jt in Ghina and of the designs lound on Cliiiicsc broni^es 
arc questions which have been liiscmsed exhaustivelv. 
Thej' are related, but it will be more totivcnicul for u& lo deal 
with the latter question, eonccriung decoration, first. 

These mo tils arc amung Uie finest decorative art pmclueed 
by man; ilierc is imj diflercnce of ojtiniott about that. Tlif: 
Shang; dra^ous, fetr instance, arc liophLttit'alcd enough to fit 
intu tJie moft modmustie setting without any noit* of discord, 
Shang bronaca in general ctihibii a degree of good taste, coupled 
vdih great strcngtli ol design, %vh.ich is rarely to be met witii in 
any art; they are definitely superior to the average of ihe 
bronzes of tlic later Chou pcjiotl- Since by formula all good 
things in C<hlna arc declared to have been iinpoitcd from the 
West, tiiU art ha.v of courre been said to be bonnweti. Stidi 
atalcmenls have usually been made with eaircmdy little basis 
of evidence. It has often been said thal the Qtin^ got their 
various types of animal decoration Dtim die Scythians, who 
lived in south Russia and westem Asia. But diose wlw molte 
this claim admittedly do so on die basi.v ofSevthian materials 
not older than the seventh century d.c.; the Shane materials 
^icdate them by at least fimr ccnluriei. Kurthf-nnore, the 
Scythian art has litdc resemblance to moiii of the early Chinese 
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design. Of ihiri R^isto^’tccfT says; ^Sonn: fcaliires, i>f conr$Cj arc 
Cfjmmrm in the Chinese and the Scythian animal style: iAt mi 
&/ and as i^ntmmnts^ fAt tr^aimetti t/a rxirfmitiis in rj 
emfenfiuniti u:qy^ thf JilHt^ nf iAe jur/a^e an ihi mimnb' budki wiih 
af aihtr onirmh^ the aninia] palmeitea [haJin mine]. 
However, it seems as if a]I Qicse fcatyres, uhieh arc commoji 
to die Scythian mid b\ the Qimcse anitnal ^tyic, ap]Ktarrd in 
the Chinese uil companittvdy laic*'* He tiatc^ tliriri being 
Uirniwcd ihitn llie %Scylhiam ahncai as lute aj the rtld of die 
Ciiou or die lieghming of the Hun dynasty- But sve lid\^ seen 
Ihui titr diaraetcrisdci described in die abne itaiics are really 
typical ciT Sbang bronzes tvhicli were being cast perhaps a 
round miUennium befare this datCn 
i\s u matter of fact the data ivfaicJi arc given by those ivho 
seek lo pri>ve that the Chinese borrowed tlitir designs frrjm tlic 
Scythians dci tourh to indicate the exact opposite. It is pointed 
out that many Chinese articles arc found tn Suythian remains 
ol the sixth and fifth centunes showing that there wjli 

mucJi contact svith Cliina. They point otii similariiiev iKrtwren 
Scythian and Chinpc art at that period. Since know these 
indicated rharacicrtstics to be ancient jxisn^e^ions of the Cliine^^ 
die eondusiun dial it was the Scyibiuos who \>ormwcd iR hard 
to avoid. A typical Scythian atandiird top published hy Rosiovi- 
zHT bMK an eye which U Ixfjond nil dtmbt a Chiitcsi:; conven- 
UDJialized cyCf represcnitd in a manner w'hicU Is iwciiliar nod 
unmistakable. V\ith the finding ol more and more of natural 
istic auimalii represeated on Shaag bronzes some European 
ex per L\ are now coming to die opinion that even die typical 
nmurahsiic Scythian ammal style was borrowed rn>m Chitut, 
Timr and further study alone can confirm tliis. 

One tumble with OccidcnlaJ apmion!t concerning the origin 
of Chinese hranze dcaigns has been that Westeru students have 
often had til tie sound way of dating ciirh- Chim^c broti^ien* 
One European scholar of great reputation refers, fur instance^ 
to a certain well-known bronze as 'lute Qmu.' He does not 
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mention, probably ht cl(>cs tioi know, that Ihcr brttnw has an 
imcription. ^'cl that iniicriptlon is one hundred and firty-cme 
characters long* It contains the names of kings which help to 
dale (he bronze. The very' form of the characton in that 
inscription is surli that any person accustomed to reading 
bronze inscriptions, seeing no more than tlinr words of Jt, 
knows ai once that ii is noi 'late Chou.’ 1‘hc broiiac in question 
is some live hundred years older than Ills statement would 
make it. 

No close parallels Ui Shang bnmze design have >‘et been 
proved to exist any%vhcre in the wtirld. Exhaustive canvass 
of the molds used to the west of China, made by those eager to 
prove that this art was imported, has yielded little or no 
resulu* Many have diought that there arc resemblances be¬ 
tween ibis art and designs found in die islands of the Pacibc 
aiul in America, pardcularly among the A/tccs and Mayas. 
As to that I am unable to say. But there arc, as I have been 
able lei dctcimine, certain specific shnilarilics bctw'cen the 
decorative art of dir Shangs and of certain tribes of Amcrtcati 
Indians belonging to die group known in American anihro- 
polnglsts as die Nortli-wcsi Coast Indians. One of diwe re- 
semblances i> in die manner in tvliich animal motiGt arc com¬ 
bined; atioiher b die tendency to use isolated cyo as decoraiivc 
motib. More specifically, dicsc North Americim Indiaoi use 
the technique of rcprcsctiting an animal as if it were split and 
laid ilai in two joined halves, just as we have seen was dune in 
Sbang design; these arc the only two areas in the world in 
whieh diis technique is used, according to my present informa¬ 
tion. Tlib may be another indicatton of the Pacific affinities 
of civifization. 

The technique of making and casting bronze was almost 
certain^' not invented in China. Tfic bronze pixiducts of die 
Shangs were as fine as have ever been made anywhere; die 
development and perfecting of ihcir processes must have 
required many centuries if not tnillennia. Yet in the rcmainii 
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oi' the blatfc potu^' culture at Aji>'3mg, directly under the 
Shatig- remains, not one trace of bronze ha$ been found. If the 
bronze technique had been developed in China, it would 
certainly have diifusod to $oinc extent; at the very least we 
ought to had a few weapons captured Gnotii enemies, or arrow¬ 
heads shot by tlteiii, in the black [wttcjy remains. But we do 
not. 

How long tills tccluiique iiad been in CJiina iKiore the 
bcguniitig ol uiir Gitsat City Shang h a question which u 
diiricult to answer. Many archa.-ologuts dilhk that we niusi 
suppose a long period of development in China bcTtire thU 
time. A coo wary theory holds that hroinec casting was brought 
into China as a completely developed technique by invaders 
iroQi the West, who settled down as a predatory aristocmey 
living on the toil of the Neolithic aborigines, and that these 
invaders were the ancestors of the Chinese aristocracy of the 
historic period. It has already been pointed out that the use, 
by the aristocracy, of Ibnns fbr their sacrificial vessels which 
we know to have long been typical of the pottery vessciis of 
uortb-castem China and no other region, tnaJees thw unlikely. 
Likewise the fact that tlic designs found upon these vessels are 
noi known except in Cliina militatcit againiit such a theory. 

Those who hold that the culture of the Chinese Bronae Age 
was wholly inlntsive, introduced by invaders, usually suppose 
that it entered by the northern steppe route, which comes 
down through Kansu Prcrvince, We have already seen tlmt 
painted pottery, apparendy an intrusion from the West, arrived 
litsi and lingered longest in Kansu. And it may wcl! be that 
the bronze tedmiquc came to China through that region. Tlic 
nrchaxilngy of prchLstoric Kansu is relatively %vdJ known, 
through the work of Anderson. Ho excavated a great many 
sites, both of villages and burial-grounds, covering peritKb 
ranging from the Neolithic down to sites of the Iron Age, 
which he has tentatively dated at from 600 to too B.o., half a 
milleimiuin later dtaii Shojig limes, la nu one of Uicsc, not 
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even the was one single piece comparable to a ijliang 

brxiriTie found, ’rhere were bronzm, but they were uniformly 
small objects, «u b as buttons and small representadons of 
animals; not one of them bore anything to compare with Shaiig 

hrciTi/rC tlccoraticjn. 

‘Hit rudinicrnt.5 of tiir icthtdqiii! of making and LXi^titig 
l^rnn^c] ivrte lindoiibltdly Uy the Cxhini^sc from 

e!st\^hfre, its huidaftietitab uf.ri: p<ir^ibly» cvm probably, 
Icarnc’d IrEiin ibf West. But il was raised, tii llif hands i>f fhc 
SbaiiG[ |)coplc^ to u dL-gf€f^ ol tcchttica! tKcellciiiT wi'hich iL has 
seldom aiuincd anywhere in human hisiory. It was cast in 
innr\s winch arc typically Clhincscj and decorated with motife 
which had their tools deep in the hfe and thought tif the Cliinese 
huroplc. in Lhis sense, ihcii, die bronze casting of the Sbangs 
tan not be called eniirdy a borrowed an. 

^ Many ot the Shang brorctes contain no inscriptions whaio^cr. 
1 Im«c which art iimTibed have one, two* or three characters^ 
!!,etiloin more. These arc very often Lharacters which cLannot 
be *read/ that b to say, they do not occur as w'ords in the i>raclc 
inscriptions or in the other Chinese litcnitiire we know . They 
arc tcimmcmiy snpposcil to be the names of clanSi lamihes, or 
individuals to whom the bronzes originally belongedj there ran 
be little doubt thai tills U the cnjTcc:i c^planatitm. Lunger 
insciripiions no doubt occur, but they arc rare- h used tn be 
thought that every bronze containing such a name ^ 'Father 
Monday' or "Father ITiursday* was Sluing, bul we now know 
that this rneihod of naming ancestors persisted wdl down into 
the Chou period- There are a few^ bronze inscripdoos of some 
Lw^CJity or more characters, whose cliaraclcrs ^how a very' close 
resemblance to those found on the oracle boneSp and who$e 
cunUut seems to indicate that they art Shang. Scholars gener¬ 
ally agree that these may be Shang* but dial there are not m<irc 
than ten inscriptions of' such length W'hich tan ht so dated. 
The Dhufurus iif the Siilf€s quotes a long inscription winch h 
aUiributcd to a Shang bronze, hut there are budi hisiurical and 
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gnintmatical reasons Gut doubling thal this inscription could 
really have appeared on a Shang vesscL 
Our discussion of brnn^cs has been limited^ in ibis chapter, 
lo objects coiTimg frotn Anj'ang, for tlie reafion that this site is 
the only one which can be certainly dated^ al present, as of 
the Shang period. But there are many pieces of hronaci cJt- 
cavated scientifically and oiherwbc in widely scattered Jocali* 
tif», which beat dose resemblance to the Shang bronzes. In 
my experience* sudi pieces are usuolty of a quahiy inferior to 
thal of the best which were produced at Anyang. Yet there is 
no reason lo bdieve that the art of bronze casting, ui Shang 
timei, was or could liavc been limited to Anyang. Tlic time 
will stircJy come when we shall be able to identify objects from 
many rites contemporary with the Great City Shang. But as 
yei we lack definite triteria for sttcb Identification. 
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The mtm obvU>u5 relation bctwiicn human beings is that of 
Idmhip. Parents und riildrcn. brodim and even remote 

c'Ciusimi arc bovmd tr^edier by definite phy'sical Ihcta which 
have none of the proraiomil and arhiirar)^ character which is 
present in the rdadom between Driend and friend^ ruler and 
foUowcr, servant and master. The human infant h pcenliarly 
hdplesa, and the child depends upon its parcnis for a number 
of years. Al! this has the effect of building up* in the family 
groups a similarity of tasts and habitSj a feding of thorough 
mutual acquaiotance, and a loyalty which it is difficult for any 
other group to rival 

In China this family saiidarity was augmented by the mstitu- 
tion of ancestor-worship. One's ancestors were very powerful, 
able to send prosperity in all ihin^ if theii' likcd^ to punish 
e\'cii with death if it io pleased them. It was very' necessar>% 
then* to keep ificm in good humour. How could one do that? 
Ity sacrificing to them, of course. But their sacrifices were not 
a matter of the tUelime of one individuaL Tlicy jicrsisted as 
longp and only ai long, as the family persiated. Anything which 
increased the ]X}Wcf and prestige of the family as a whole >vas 
also a service to the ancestors^ rinec it made more certain the 
continuation of their sacrificis. Convmely, any injury to the 
family was a direct injury' to the ancestors* The motives, ihen^ 
to fainily loyalty were very strong indeed. If one aidtd hLi 
family, even at the expense of his life* he would at least be sure 
of an honoured place at the sacrifices nr im descend an u. But 
if be played the iraitor tu his family his lot w*a.i a hard one. 
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Least or all, lit would l>e despised fay a!J Wc^ne than this, 

he was an enemy of die spirits, and knew not when or how 
«brir terrible vengeance mighr descend. Worn of all, if his 
crime catised ilic ratinetkin of liis tiiic^ he might become the 
most anforiunatc of bemgs-a liimery gliGst^ ^™dcring about, 
solitary, tinhanunredp without sacrifices, 

l[ is tint surprising that family solidaTity *md faimly loyalties 
have played, and s2u play, so large a part m Clunese affairB. 
This is one of the principal factors in Chinese histor^^ and we 
shall Slave to go into it, later, in demil. As to the imporiimcc 
of the family in Shang times we have Htde information, and 
that little is gained largely by ioferencc. It h an importani 
fact dial the rulers w'erc all of one family, inheritance being a 
matter of blood relaijonship. While we think of this aa being 
emtomary, ii is by no means universal. Not only an dent and 
mtxicm republics, but also various tribes of more or less primi* 
live men liave sdecied and sdll do select their rulm on the 
basis of other qualihcatioEis, without regard to relationship to 
a Former ruler. From dus one fact alone, dicu^ we may be sure 
that the faitdly was an institution of no little importance among 
the Shang people. 

When the modem Chinese speaks of bis Tamily' he is ordin¬ 
arily referring to a great many more people than is the Occi- 
dental who uses die same phrase. By ^my Family* we usually 
mean not more than the people who live togctiitr in one liouse* 
hold^ that is, two parents and their rhUdrcn. The Chinese 
may mean ail of tlxe people having the same suimanic as his 
ovvn — thousands or miliiousl At the least he will mean those 
living togetiier in one household, and tJiese will often be several 
lens of people bdooging to several generations. ^Vlmt was the 
family nrganistation of the Shang^ we do not know, but we 
ha\'c good reason lo suppeue thai it went beyond the mere 
group of a man and a woman and their children. For the king-v 
iliip did not descend direedy from (Hthrr lu son, but rather f 
from elder brother lo younger brother. Only, ii would seem, 
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U* there were (it> youngtr hrothen left tiid the ihi^ne psts on 
to * son, 

This me^s that there must have been a rtco^itioii of very 
dose relationship between the vanmvs sons of a Idng, even after 
they were grown to manhood and had wives and children of 
their own. Tlicfc was almost undoubtedly a royal dan which 
excroUetl a genera] control of aifiurs and look a leading pan in 
maUens of administration and war. 

S^Jme inlerprctcrs have hclti that the Guniiy organization 
and even the wnual moraijty of the Shang people were very 
loose indeed. Tliey go so far as to say that men of that time 
knew the identity of their mothers, but not of thrir father*. 
While we have very little evidence on vlie question, one svay 
or another, it is certainly not adequate to Support this supposi¬ 
tion, U is based chiefly cjn the fact that we may find a king 
ofTcring sacrifices to hts ‘several fathers'; from this it is detiueed 
that acvcral men were married to one or more women in 
common, or perhaps did not bother to marry at all. But it is 
far more Ukdy that the term ’father’ was merely used to include 
paternal uncles, as we may find it so used in later Chinese. 
As to allegations uf sccunl promiscuity, these are made con- 
I'cnting matiy peoples who prove, on closer cstaminadon. to 
have a c«ie which is very strict indeed. 

Ancestoi -worship is furtlufr evidence of llie importance of the 
family in Shang times. Unfortunately the oracle bones give us 
Utdc information about any but the royal family, Bm wlien 
we fmtl ancesUl^wo^shil> developed into such an clalwrate 
institution in Shang times, and when we know tliai it was 
general a few centuries later, it is hard to believe that it was 
limited to the kings in the Shang |K'.riod. At tltc least, the moHi 
important o( the non-royal families must liave sacrificed to the 
spsriu of their foretieais. 

It is not possible to say definitely whether cpr not tliere was a 
deliuite arislocratlr, class, composed of a few uf the most power¬ 
ful clans, whicli estretsed an aiiUKTatic sway over the riat of 
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the people. It is quite possible ibat this was tile case. Some 
believe that this ruling group were invaders, perhaps finotn the 
Wot of diCcretit race from ihc Chinese and possessing a higher 
ciilti^. Some of the reasons why this is improbable have 
alrcariy been discussed; we shall consider othm when we come 
to examine the sodal organiTation of Chou times. 

It is possible that officials, such as the divmcrs and priests, 
and envm's sent on diplomatic missions, were sometimes drawn 
from such an aristocracy. On the other hand, there is some 
reason for believing that they may originally have been ra^er 
humble servants of the Tuyal bous^old, whose positions 
gradually increased in power and dignity'. 

Various terms meaning 'servant' and 'slave' occur on the 
oracle bones. One of these is cJiCcedingly ItiteiesUug. It con¬ 
sists, simply and solely, of a pictnre of a humeuj eye. This was 
a complete mystery until, t'cry recently, a Chi mac scholar 
published a brilliant piece of rcscareli unravelling its history. 
What made the puzzle even more baffling was the dial 
the common meaning of this term, in later Cihina, is minister, 
as in 'Prime Mmiswr; The connection lies, first, in the fact 
that the picture of an eye was used as on abbre^'iation for 
‘head.* Thus we find that in drawing a horse or a tiger they 
sometimes drew merely dm body of dm animal, topping it wi^ 
an eye to stand for the head. In counting the captives taieo in 
battle the oitcicnt Chinese spoke of ‘so many head,* exactly as 
we speak of ‘si hundred head of cattle.’ But imicad of writing 
[lead they' abbreviated, and wrote the eye. This eye thus came 
to mean ‘captive,’ and then, because captives became slaves, 
'slave.' Hut die further transition to 'minister* U in term ting. 
Tlic ‘captive’ became the slave or scrviint of his master. Graihi- 
allv lie or his deacendanis became loyal to the miKter and Im 
family, and canuc to be looked upon as retainers or vassals who 
served of their os%'» free will, and who were proud of their 
service. Finally sve find it used of the chief followers of the 
king, that is, his mints icrs. 
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The of Lhts eharacttr suggests a whnlc cycle of social 

evolution, from a time when the strong dominate, plunder, 
and cmlave the weak down to a period when tides and rdatinn- 
diipSj originally t^iahUshcd by force, become the corudfutional 
backbone of an orderly society based on mntitnt tolerance and 
mutual respect of righis and duties. Already in Shang times 
this ehsiractcr was sometimes used lo mean an ofFirlaJ of some 
sortj but still fmd it alitci used in Lt$ more original ^nse of 
sm^ant or c\'en slave. 

The female equiv'alent of this cliorac.tcr was ch’ifh^ the word 
now conirai;.mly used to mean ^concubine/ Thcsc^ wc may 
suppose, were female prisoners of war* 'flicy, like tlic men, 
were en slaved p and put to work at labour of various sorts. 
Even in early Clsou timea the cAhVA is not always a conrubine 
in tilt mf>dern sense. She is a fatulc slave, pracucally without 
riglits or privileges, in some eases at least quite clearly a female 
As such she may have had a bmband, who wa^ a male 
slave. Her master had sexual righui over her if he cured to 
eKcrche them, but probably he luunlly did not, except in tiit 
cose uf the mmi f^ttractive women. These were taken into his 
hotuebold, put 4t1 lighter tasks, and actually came to fill the 
place of secondary wives. Gradually they and their cliildrru 
acri Hired rights and privileges, and thcinstituitoTi ofconcubinagc 
dnxioped. 

One CiiLoese scholar says that all slaves were tattmied on the 
farchcad, prt^iimably to make it more difficuh for them to 
escape, 'litis is not certain^ Just what w^-is the status and treat¬ 
ment of -sen'anui and staves in the Shang period we dri not 
know, bui they cannot all have l>ccn ireaied w^ih cxccsdvc 
cruelty. For we know ihai ihcy were often employed as tnxr]]« 
in wuifarc^ and they Could liunlly have been depended upon 
to fight if they bad been smarttttg under rank mktreatmeru. 

Tlte pos^irion <if women of the upper dassex was probably 
good. roiTticr queens were sacriUccd to, independently as well 
as in company with Lheir husbands. We find occasional records 
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of tUvuMiUon on behalf of vvonien. Polygamy waj pmbably 
pt-OLtiaed, but with modcmtlan. 'ITie oradc bones idl us of one 
ting with three wives, two witli two, and iwcnty-sra with only 
one. Perhaps these, like some later Chinese kings, prcfcircd 
peace to a harem. 

AUt^cther we have very little information conceming social 
organization in Shang times. On the other hand, we have a 
great deal of information, on this point, from a period a lew 
centuries later, it is quite probable that conditions in the 
earlier [reiiod were essentially like those of the later; wc might, 
tiicn, present a picture of Sliang society consisting of conjecture* 
drawn from Chou conditions. But it ha* *«mcd better simply 
to present what few facts there arc, arid to allow the reader, 
svhen he rotnes to the Chou material, to make bis own ctm- 
jeeiurcs about the Shang pcri<Kl for himself. 
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The Great City SBang was, 4i5 we know, a capital, tlie scat of 
a king. But how lairge was the terrimry ru!{!d from ibifi centre? 
Kings have ruled [crritorlci as Large ai Europe and as small as 
a single ciiy. Ctunese htstwy will tcH if we will belie^'e it, 
that the SKang ting ruled all the wnrld—al! of the world, that 
isj whir.h counted; the Chinese world, and even tile barbarians 
beyond, though some of these were at times rebellious. But this 
U certainly not true. 

In con^idenng the quesdou of the sbe of the Sliang tciritories 
we mxL^x coiJisider, first of all, what an exceedingly difficull 
thing it is Ibr one lum or a group of men to iKtcrcise real control 
over a large number of other men and a large area of the ea rth^s 
surface. A ruler sits in his capital atid issues an order. It goes 
to its destination and is escccutcd, miles away, even though it 
may aficct adversely tltc property and even the Jives of 
many men whom the ruler has nevci^ teen. We accept 
this as a commonplace, but actually il h not far abort of a 
miracle p 

if we speak in the most general terms there are two varieties 
of influence, and only two, which can hulci men together, 
obedimi lo the commands of a single govern merit, One of 
these IS force, the olher piyThtjlog)\ Tlierc have been few, if 
any examples, in the histor\' of man, of gtivemmimis bastrd on 
pure force which Ifistcd iriofe thitn a lew decadi^s^ Experience 
has pmvcdp time and again, that it is not dllhcuU to &ci out 
wiLh an army and cut a swathe of conquest and plunder across 
almost any amoimt of territory* The terrible nanic of the 
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invader indneej many stales and cities to submit wjthnut u 
sirugg^lei die conquered will join the triumphant armiei^ eagei- 
lo aharc the further spoils. Hut once Jei the career of conquests 
reach a hnliing-placc and the *cmpire^ thus built falls apart 
like a rotten fabricp unless an unLL5uai Intclhgence has knit it 
logctlier* in the wake of ihc hosts, with stranger and more 
permanent lies ba^^ed upm ideas rather than on force. 

It is possible, of course* for a small j^oup of men to keep a 
considerable ntimber of thdr fellows, and a small section of 
territory', in subjection by sheer force. But to do this the r ulin g- 
group must possess weapons with which one member of the 
ruling group can withstand a number cif die ruled, and dira? 
wcapoiLs must be not easily available lo nnd not easily used 
by die subjccicd people. Prt:<bably the best example of diis wjtji 
the medieval European knight* widi hit »innour» Encased in 
hix steel ^uit, astride hk climger, he could withstand almost 
any number of peasants or footmen. The people, on the cem^ 
trary, could not easily turn hk weapcuis against him. Anfiour 
wa$ made to fit the indiWdiua!* and to fight in it and use the 
anm of the knight required yrars of iraining. 

In China we do not find such weapouB. Chariots were* to 
be sure* a possession of the aristocracy, but cliariots could be 
slopped by ihc simple expedient of digging a ditch^ The most 
cffcciivc w'capoji was Lhe reflex bow* a weapon almost twice as 
powerful as llie ordinary European or Etiglkh bow* able to 
pierce almost any armour in cxiltcncc csen later than Shang 
times, Tlib bow was of complicated construetian* but iu 
materials were available generally and it could not have been 
kqji as a rigid monopoly ol one class or one locality. These 
things bring so, it wotdd not have been easy for the men of the 
city of Shang to dominate a wide temtoty" by sheer ftnxc. Any 
garrisons which they might have posted at variouir points would 
have been of bttle use unless they h^id consisted of a number of 
soldiers equal at least to a large fraction of the subject popula¬ 
tion; this would obviously have been impracticabk. In 
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rlicii, I hey wiiuJd have hnd lo dejseiid chtrfiy on psyrtiologkal 
factori liir ilicir conir^t]. 

Formfii of ps>Th&1opcal ct^titrul arc taany. One wf ihc most 
frcqturnt and most rdlablc is religion. wc shall acc, tllui 
played a fp'cal part in later Chinese Iiktury’^ and it no doubt 
bad ita place in the Shang s^^icrn of government. The people 
subject to the Shang]» were probably lohh from time to timet 
how very powerful llie ancestors of the Shangs wtrc» how much 
they could hdp those wtio were loyal lo them and how^ Icrriblc 
it would be it> find oneself among their ettemi& But Ihb wuld 
ttoi have been permanenily effective. For die moment die 
Shangs were defeated in battle by one of their enemies ihU 
w^ould have indicated to uim< .subject group ihat the power of 
the Sbang anciston was on the decline, and that the time 
might be a good one to tc$i the pitjw^ of ilieir own aticesuu^p 

A ps>'ehotugicid hircc which is perhaps even stronger than 
i^igioii h the hope of gain* The nilcr may hold this ottt to hh 
subjects in any of o number of forms, 'fhe most diBicult bu( 
perhaps the soundest form which such gain may take h that 
of i>c3ccrtil* wclbrcgiilatcd government, guaranteeing protec¬ 
tion both from iiivasipn and civil war, aJIow^itig the individual 
in return for the payment of modcran: tases, to pursue his livdi- 
hood in security. This wa^ what die Roman Empire gave, 
for ccniurics, and its success is unparalldcd, unless by Cliina. 
But we eari hardly suppi^i^c diat the Shangs had thi^ to offer. 
It would have required an efficiency of adminisuatjem, both 
dvil and military, wlikh we cannot suppose that liicy ^josics^cd. 

Still another method of adminUtration u by means of iiiiincy^ 
sent out by the ccisiral government as pay to ufficials and mjI- 
dicn statiuned in remsUe districis. But whas knowlijdge wc 
liave of the economics of Shang times itocs not encourage us 
lo suppose that money and commodititii were so fluid as to 
provide an easy biwii (or this type of coutrol. 

It U none of these, however, which has been comidcred to be 
the methof) by which the Sbang% held conirol of fficir large 
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icmtorics. TUcir kingdom supposed, rather, lo have fveen 
ba£C(l ou feudalism. FundamentalLy' tills is a system by which 
gON'crnmcot is, as it were, '(araicd ouL* The king gives a 
sjscrtfic: piece of temtorj’ lt> a noble, as his fief. The mvbic 
goverru the territory and coSlects taxes vimialiy as hr pleases; 
in rctiim for his fief he is expected to tender specific services, 
usually militaty, to his lord, and perhaps to deliver stated 
amounts of goi^ at stated periods. If Ute Shangs used the 
feudal system it is hard to l>cltevc that they could have exerciser! 
very complete control over a very large territory for a very 
long time, because experience all over the world has shewn that 
feudalism is a very insecure foundation for a state. The people 
who arc the subjects of the vassal arc liis men, not those of the 
king, and the vassal is always tempted to fight with the king to 
see If he cannot reverse their positions. A great authority on 
feudalism in medieval Europe lias said that evciy European 
vassal had such a war with his superior at least <mee in his 
lifctiriic. If we look at Qiina, in the time after the Shang peiiod, 
we ran see Quit ieudalism never succeeded in holding any great 
portion of Citiiia together for very long. It may have seemed to, 
at the very bcginuing of the Chou period, but this was due tu 
unusual conditions following the flush of new conquests. Tills 
b anoilier sioryj as we shall see later. 

It is improbable that there was a feudal sjstem in Shang 
times. The Clious, who conquered the Shangs, copied their 
in.'itltutious in many respects, as we know. .And while the Chous 
did have a feudal system, they seem to have developed it them¬ 
selves, starting &om simple beginnings incident to their con¬ 
quests. We do have, on the oracle boms, titlo oi‘rulers svhidi 
Inlrr bnri their place In Uie leudaJ hierarchy, as one which b 
translated 'marquis,* Hut we know that in early Chou, and 
probably in Shang times, thb was simply a name for a ruler, 
whether feudal or oilicrwisc. There were many rulers con¬ 
temporary with live Slvangs, and some of them were subject 
to the Shang kings. But in so far as we have evidence it seems 
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that these rulers were nut fcud^tgHcs, established pver their 
(crritorics by the Shang kings, bm rather territorial or tribaS 
nders of long standing reduced by conquest to the place of 
Tliis is a common ^ihiaLion. RofitovticiT say? of the 
conquests ofSargon i, in Mesopotamia: "These conquests were 
not P>llowed by the creation of one great empire, governed 
from one centre and including various nationiH Sumer and 
Akkad were not strong enough to effect thia. The coiiqueriiig 
king?' were content if their neighbount merely confessed them¬ 
selves defeated, the sign of defeat being a yearly Irihute. . . . 
The Lingtlom of Sumer and Akkad was always a union of petty 
. kingdoms controlled by the klnp of tlic ruling race* ntrver a chi- 
^ tmlizcd kingdom ruled by a jingle king and hb officials/1 This 
would Ecem in general to describe the situation in the Shang state. 

If this was the case it meant diat the petty states in nominal 
subjection to them must be kqit in coui^laiit fear of die militafy 
prowess of die Shaugs^ eke thev- would be likely U> renounce 
their EiJlcgiancc. And Ihe territories controlled %voiild become 
larger and smaller, accortlmg to the ability and energy- of the 
ruling king. TliJ? seems actually to have bappened. 

Ijci us return to ihe question with which Uiii diaptcr licgan^ 
whai wns the extent of the SJtong temtorics? A little more 
than 3 hundred miles to the \ccst of Anyang is die divide of the 
Tai Hang mouutaku. Beguming just tmrtb of the Yelbw 
River, on a line ^vith a point about fifty miles souili of Anyang, 
tiiey run in a shin ting direction, north and a little to the costj 
to a point more tlnui a hundred miles to the nsjtih of Anyang- 
In this extent they are broken only by a few iraik. Bdiinti 
this north-wxstcTii 'back-drop^ to Anj'ang lies the valley of die 
FSn River, good agriculTUrnl country and one of the three im¬ 
portant districts in ancient China- This is now the sou diem 
half of Shansi province* Tliat the Shangs controlled diis area 
seems improbable. It k not easily accessible from Anyang. We 
know that some of their most important enemies lay to the\vc$t, 
and the F^:n valley is ti very' likely lucatioTi for some of thcan. 
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dghly miles south of Atiyajig flowed the mighty 
Yellow River, Even in later times it proddesd jl considerable 
obstactc to militacv^ opcratlorv3| and we may doabt that Shang 
control extended very elTcctively to the sonlh of it. Tentative 
identificatiocis oF ptac<ss to which the oracle bones tdl I hat 
ilie Shaog kings travelled Include several just norili of the 
Yellow River, but none, 1 bclievCp soudi of it, 'Dus Ydlow'River 
is M migratory a stream ^ can be imagined^ M Jaie as 185^ 
it iLtiddenly shifted its bed^ and the mouLli by wtiicli it einptlcs 
iiiLO the Pacific, a distance of two hundred and fifty mites to 
the tiorthwurdp Where it was in Shang dmes is not easy to say% 
but it may have parsed only about ten miles to the east of 
An>^gs running north-eastward. Whether it \¥^ there or not, 
there are parallel rivers in this district which woidd have made 
Shang control to the cast For a distance of even a hundred 
miles very difTicuIi, On the n<irih*east there are plains running 
almost into Manchuria, but the Fact ofStaang enemies on the 
nortli and north-west makes it verj* imcertain tliat tliey coa- 
trolled all oF this area. Considering natural barriers and the 
slight testimony of the omde hones I arrive at a figure of 
^jfnediing hke forty thousand square miles os tlic largest oroi 
over which the Shangs could have exerdsed very eflecdvc 
eoniml. Perhaps this b no more iljon a personal impression; 
ii h given for what it is worth. The area may have been much 
smaller than thbj Chbc,w scholars, even archceologists, gencr- 
ally think timt it w^it* much larger. 

Was there more than one "king* in thU ancient Chinese world? 
.\ceordmg to the orthodox tiadition, even yet hdd to by many 
thoroughly "modem* scholars, there w^os not. A late Uiofc of 
ritual quotes Confucius os having satd^ "hi the heavens there 
arc not two sum; on earth tlierc arc not two kings/* The 
character wliich we usually iransSate "king* h pronemneed imngi 


its earliest form on thcorat.fc bones is 



Ttds portra^'s a man 


standing boldly erec4 arms outatrctched, with hh feet planted 
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firmly oti tht groundr lie b holding a piece of territory—let 
liiin take it tvho can. iTiis dmraetcr better fitted lo 

represent □. small local military chicfbiin tlian to be the symbol 
of the head of a highly organir-cd fsjvemmerit raling a Urge 
country'. And it evidcniJy did have the narrower sense originally* 

On the oracle bones there arc only two places, I believe, 
wJicrc kings other than thoiic of the Shang line may be mm- 
tloned by th^t tide. It nuty be that the Sbangs, like die later 
Chtm ruierSp liked to preserve the fiedun ihai ihdr Jt'ctng was 
the auly one in existence. But we may be sure that there %vcrc 
other chids living hi tlie Chinese world of that time who 
considered thcmsches quite as royal as the Shang kings. 

or the relations of dioc staiej with each other we know little 
except their wars. It may be ihat war was ihcir chief relation^ 
ship. We do know, however^ that the Chou people were in 
close cultural contat:; with die Shangs during ihc last of 
tile Shang rule* Just before the Chou conquest. And we occa¬ 
sionally find mention* on the oracle bones, of the sending of 
envoys to other statesi 

There is some evidence, which we should perlkaps noi take 
UKj seriously, which seems to Indicate that these envoys, and 
wme of the other ofhdals used by the Shang kings Ui thdr 
govemmcnti were nui memlicrs of the royal dan, and perhaps 
not members of the higher arisu>craey at all. Rather they 
appear to be serv'ants of ihc king raised from more humble 
po^doiis to nil high ofhrts. This Is not surprisingj and not 
without paralld dscwhei^c. Members of she king^s own family^ 
or high nobles, could not safely be entrusted with ton much 
power. There was always the chance that ihey mlghl lum 
ii to thdr own cuds^ and if they were disloyal they could not 
be punished at will and widmut cotisetiuencc. But a scrianr 
was in a different rase. He could not easily ujiurp the place of 
his master, even if hr had the power. And if he was dis¬ 
obedient he could be executed on tht spoit widi complete 
impunity; he had no powerful clan to exact vengeance. 
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Two Cllimesc word^ meaning ‘tmntticr' or 'official' are 
especially important in iJm connection. One oF ihcm, nrigin- 
ally meaning ‘eye/ then 'captive,’ 'sen'ant,' retainer/ and 
'minister' in turn, tve have adready discussed. ’i*lic other is 
pronounced shih, Ecv'eral words, slightly dtlTering in Tonn, 
have descended from the one ancestral mm; their meaning 
include ‘use, employ, order, send, business, affairs, derk, 
recorder, diviner, historian, history.’ This word appears on 
the oracle bones as a verb meaning 'to send/ as a noun meaning 

‘ailairs,' and as an official title- Its most usual form is 

Tliis was first interpreted as a right hand holding a pen bid 
aerens a book; From dils it was supposed iliat the word od^n- 
ally meant 'a writer/ Thb would be a very dignified origin 
Ibr the later meanings of this character. But it has since been 
pointed out, on the basis of what we know of the bone characters 
gcDcttilly, that there is no iHKik in diis word. Furthermore, 
we occasionally find twn hands rttthcr than one grasping this 
object; if the object is a pen this i$ strange. I tieiic\'c that 
nowhere in Chinese is a pen represented as being held in two 
hands. There is abundant evidence to show us what the held 
object is. The whole thing is a cup>shapcd tally-holder, tned 
for keeping score in an archery contest; the hand holding it is 
that of the score-keeper. 

Tlir Ih>w and arrotv was the chief offensive weapon of China 
until vcT)' recently, .\rchcry contests were held, before the 
imperial court, as late as the present century', and we know that 
archery' contests were very important in ancient times. TItcy 
kept the score by means of wood or bamboo tallies, wliicli were 
put intD or taken out of a cup according to fixed rules. Natur¬ 
ally there had to he a serv'ant specially appointed to keep this 
score, and he was the original rArA. We find tlie score-keeper 
called by this name even in later Chou limes. The servants 
designate for this service had to be intdligeni, and ^eir 
status w.*!® no tloubt raised by the appointment. At writ log 
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developed there weTc other records to be kept, and the jAfA 
naturally took this duly upon tuimdr. As these records devel¬ 
oped into history, the jAjA became a bihtorian^ As teaming 
developed, he became a scholar. 

Gradually, by a process whose outlines we shall tract later, 
the sctioUr rose to a place of power and inauenec. He was 
given lands, a Eef, in lieu of salary for his services. These things 
occijjTcd, BO far as we can idl, later tJian the Sbang period, 
30 ihai the earlier shift is the spiritual and professional rather 
than the physical ancestor of Ids povvcrful equivalent in later 
times. Gradually there developed the situation whereby, in 
later Cliincsc government, ^drtualJy all power rested hi the hands 
of the scholars, hut the position of these proud mandarins 
evolved, if we may trust our evidence, from the bumble office 
of the score-keeper in the archery contest. 


cnAPTER X 


WAR 


OccmEM'Ai^ coinmonly refer io tlicClimese as a fimdamcntally 
pacific or wen paci&tic people^ and lcx>k upon tijdr recent 
civil wars as an anomaly. The CWtn^j who know thdr 
hisiorji' better, know that it has had at least lU due ihare of 
as ficrec and as destructible as any coniempDraf)^ wars 
of other peoples^ But although their past has been doited with 
these conflicts the Chinese believe that there was a tinier some 
thouaandb of years ago* when there waa no war, when the 
liencb'nlcnt rule of sages rombmed with the as yet micoiruptcti 
gtxKlncss uf men’s hearts to poxince a time of ^great peace." 

Si^icntific historianSi Chinese and Western, possessing the new 
materials^ that this, too* is but a dream. As Far back as we 
can trace Chine-Sc cKilizaiion, that far can we trace war. Even 
where our record stop^, the red trail of destruction seems to con¬ 
tinue^ pointing back to an earlier lime of which we know nothing* 
yet indicating dial then, too, there was the killing of man by man. 

If we arc to locate the iraditionai Chinese time of *great peace' 
St must he far back in the .S'enliiKic liiage. Experts agree that 
in the earlier of the ^fcotithic liites knoAvn to us there is liiile 
cvldetice of warfareH But here we find a cimtiiw fact, contra¬ 
dicting tJie usual opmioii dmi ihe n!ijnc 5 e are and have bctm 
pncifisticH .Arrowheads were comparattveiy rare in Neolithic 
sites to the w'cst* in Kamu, but in the east, io Honan and Shan- 
tungi Ihe later ^cradle of Chinese culture,' they were comporu- 
livciy plentifijl. Not until we come to the ‘black irottcry 
culture' do wc find walled towns iti the Neolithic remains. 
But in this era we find that at Ch'ing Tafi Vai, in Shantung, 
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was a fectangular city surrounded by pounded earth 
walk which still* after the erosion of much more than three 
ihiTitLsatiEi years, $taud leu f«t high and more tlian thirty fbet 
tluck ai the base; the total extent of these wall,^ is well over a 
tnik, A similar wall, of ai yet imdcteTmincd dimmsinm, was 
foimci iti the 'black pottery" NcoUihic culture stratum at Auyatig; 
arrow-heads accumulated against the baseihow that it wras used 
as a defensive fortification. We have already seen that the blaiJt 
pottciy^ people arc in many re5poc‘ts the direct cultural ancestors 
of the Shang^ and thus of Chinese culture, 'fhos it appears 
that St an early date the inhahilanis of the eastern^ more 
^Chinese' par: of the north Chinese area were more s^^rlike 
than were the inhabitants of the western area who were more 
likely to be Jnfluenccrl by pes}plcs living fartlier to the west. 

■^riie bow' was the chief onensivc arm of Chinese Vi^arfiirc 
down to the advent of fire-arms from the Wesu Arciicry was 
atiJl praciiseil by the Manchu bonnermen dowir to the end of 
the late dynasty. Periodic examinations were held in which 
candidates for military office shot at a target in the pr^ence of 
the emperor. The candidate was mounted^ and Iiad to tide 
past the target at Full ipecd* discharging three arrowy os he rode. 
Many men who took part in those contests are still living in 
Peking* and the hows which were used in them are still to be 
purchased in 'curio' shops* 

Tlicsic bfjw-s are not to be dismissed lightly. Their power is 
very great* somctirncs reaching a pull of one hundred and 
sixty pounds, which is far greater than ihat olThe Hong-bow' of 
the English yeomurip This is ivhat k known as ilic reflex or 
Tartar" tx)w. Its luim is not that of u simple bow, bui rather 
die compteit sha|ie which we call a Hnpid's bow,* It k mode of 
flexible w^ood combined wliJj hum and dnew. How early 
such bo’ivs were made we do not know, but the tf 1*^0^ 
sayi: 

^WcU fashioned k the horn bow. 

And swift is its recoil/^ 
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And elsewhere: 

‘How they druw tlidr bosvs of ham! 
How their aTTows wlu% ibrthJ** 


Ta both of these passages Leggc translates *bow adorned with 
horn,' hut the tncAmng seems rather to l>e that of a bow of which 
horn is an integral part. The character wtiich we find on the 


oracle bones for *to shoot with bow and arrow’ is 





tlic forrm known to me ihb lo us* ptculbir ^1iiipc» 

SK> that there no quBtion dial die iximmon bow Dfdti: Shniig? 
Vims of thb lyfw. This iNnng so, it scerm probablt liml w« must 
carry the bom and sinew cnn^rnicilati back ta that piyriod* lor 
it would not be easy to make such a bow of wood alone. 

The |}el!ct bow^ using small irtisdiles of stone or other matenalf 
was used by die Sbangs, as is showu by the oracte imcripttnm^ 
Tills wTapon functions much like die ordinary 'sling’^shot* 
made by Uiys nowadays^ ividi a forked stick and heavy rubber 
bands, PdlrU of day and stone^ found m large numbers in 
Neolitbk sites, may have bem used in this weapon. 

The rea50n for supposing that arrovvs were made of bamboo 
has already been dhicimed in connection with their manufac¬ 
ture. Hie representadons of arrows on the Shang hone in- 
periptiorw make it clear that the shaft was feathered at the 
rear end. 

Archery has alway's been bnpnftant in Chinese culture as a 
practical skill and as an accomplishment nf the gentleman. 
Archeiy and chariolecjing were \wo of the "six arts* in which 
every arisincrai w'as tutored. Confucius ImnieJf cimsidcri^d it 
important enough to be worthy of discussion^ as several passages 
ici ihc/inn/ectrshow. Hesoidi ‘In archery it is not going through 
the leatiej (of the caTget] which is t!ie principal things betauac 
people's strengdi is not equal. This was the old way."* One of 
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ht« disciples said orhim: Tlic Master angled, hut ho did not use 
a net. He shot wilii the how, but not at birds perching/* 
Bronze inscriptions show that in early Cliou times even the sons 
of kings, together with other young aristocrats, studied arciicrs- 
in schools established for llw puqscMC- Kings themselves 
participated in archery cun tests as a liiitn of recreation; 
these matches were foliowed by feasu and drinking bouts. 
The / Li, the oldest book of ritual preserved tn us, gives die 
ceremonial to be observed in connection tvlth the great ftntna] 
archery contests tvhich were pasticipated in by higli nobles and 
even bj’ the king, These scan to have filled a place like that 
of the tournament in medieval Europe, The etiquette to he 
fijllowcd is prescribrti even down to such details as the proper 
manner in which to p!di up the Ijow and the arrows on varioos 
ixicasions. 

Our direct evidence for these archery contests goes back no 
fur liter than the early day^ of die Chou period, immediately 
after the Shaiig. Uul we have very good indirect evidence that 
such contests were held among the aristocrats of the Shang 
capital also. 'Hie reader will rememher the word on the oracle 
Ixiues which means ‘olheiaJ,' -which has later come to mean 
‘histoiian/ and so forth, which originally meant *onc who holds 
the lally-ciip/ tltat is, the score-keeper for the archcry eontcit. 
Since this word came to be used for vety important servanii 
or even ministers of liie king, we cannot but supptwe that 
archery contests, much like those oFbter times, were held by 
the Shangs. 

If thfsc mcedngs were fesrivc occasiom, they had a grim 
background, llie nobles themselves went to war, in Ghou 
times and prtjbably earlier, and tlic skill which meant no more 
than a cup of wine and a bit of chafftitg at home meant life or 
death on the batUc-Seld. The power of the ancient ijow as a 
weapon may be gathered from the fact dial in 575 o.o,, two 
warriors, trying their skill before a battle, set up coats of 
armour made of leather possibly rdnforced widt wood, and 
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succrcdcd iti !ihfX>dng si singk arroiv throtigh ^ven thtckiiKse^ 

armouf, .-Vngther ^ort of evidence of the iniporia«cc of the 
bow in warfare U the Faot that mlcr^, rewardiDg rm]U3r>^ 
commanders f«r victories Over their encmiest commonly 
presented them with a bow and arrows, lacquered vrith einnabar 
or otherwise richly finished. A great number of bronze in¬ 
scriptions icU us of these gifta^ and they are afeo mentioned in 
the extant literature. 

Among the weapons, beside nrtow^-hcads, which have been 
excavated by the National Research Imtitme and by grave- 
robbers, die most numerous h the A/. The central weapon of 
the three illustrated in Plate xn is of this type. Since this 
jieculiar weapon is pointed like a dagger but used as an axe, 
we may call it a "dagger-axe/ Tlie bronze heads of these 
weapon!* average about nine inches long. A wooden shtdt was 
set at right angles to the blndc, while the tang passed through 
the shaft. These weapons occur in various styles’ some of them 
must have been fastened to the shaft with cord or ’irire, while 
others may have been secured by one or more rivets. Some of 
the dagger-axes which appear on the Peking market^ the spoil 
of grave robbers but presumably Irom Anyang, are not of this 
type, but instead liavc a hole in the metal of die head in whicli 
die handle can be inserted, just as in our common W(xidman's 
axe (see the piece on the left in Plate xn). Regular battie-axa, 
^metimes uith bladct as much as scrvai inches broad, appear 
with Imth of these hafdngs. Such weapons must ncces^flrijy 
have been intended for dose range fighting. 

Some of the weapons of this type are so beautifully decorated 
as to cause us to doubt that they were intended to be used in 
actual combat. Sometimes we find an elaborate dedgn on 
the very blade of ilie batdc-a.xe itself. More often the decora- 
liofi is limited to the part of the head opposite the blade; here 
we very frequently find n design or characters inlaid with many 
pieces of turquoise* If tlicy were nt>t designed for use in battle, 
the only alternative is that dirge wcapijm were made for purely 
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rcfctnonlal usf. Tliai thtrc were such weapon*- is proved tfj' the 
occasionai appearance of dagger-axes in w'hieh^ the head is 
chic% of brotwc, but the actual blade is thin polished jade» so 
frail ti>at any attempt t£> use the piece as a weapon, must 
immediately ruin it* And some of the beautifully decorated kf 
made entirely of bronae are so thin as to be quite impraetica!. 
Nrvcrdielcss it is not the case, as has somcdines been stated, 
that none of the bronze weapons were intended for actual use. 
Some of ibem are quite plain, and ilicre is no reason why even 
those intended for use should not have borne a certain amount 
of det'ctration, Often we find what appears to be the family 
name of the possessor of the weapon inscribed or inl^ upon 
it; caiainly tiiis is altogether appropriate on a weapon intended 
for actual use. 

Heads of spears and bnces have been found, in the Anyang 
cxca\'aiions, made of stone, hunt, and bronze. One type of 
lancc, colltd mrts, is of special interest. Its head is much like 
an ordinary spear head, i)ul its handle, we are told, was some¬ 
times as long as sixteen or even twenty feet. This weaptm was 
coinmonty used by one of the soldiers riding in a chariot, ant! 
it is referred to in the literature as a weapon of defence- \yc 
can easily intaspne that if a line of chariots, cither holding its 
ground or retreating, projected a number of these lances like 
¥) many spikes of a picket rence, it would dump considerably 
the artkiur of an attacking force, whidi might well hesitate to 
impale itself. 

Frior to Ihc sensational discoveries of May it was 

possible 10 any very lililc that was definite alxnst the use of 
(Icfcnsix-e armour in ilic Shang period, k seems to be the case 
that ancient Chinese armnur was made for the most part out 
of leather, sometimes rdrforetd wiili wood. Such armour 
could be extremely rcsUtani. l«rufcr describes ‘an aimour, in 
thr font! of a \'eat, maiSe from extremely hard, heavy, tanned 
moose-skin of two thicknase*, tlic two liiyen being tightly 
pressed logcther,’ made by Alaskan Indians. ‘It is procpf,* he 
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*ai^Insi tiviiskct buJJs fiixd ac a reaMtnablc distaticci'* 
How rarly plates of Ixinc or of wood w'crc sewed into the 
JrathtT, to increase its invulnerability, is a debated point. W'c 
hav't seal that the Tie Cfiuatt says tliat in 575 b.c. two officers 
set up coats of armour and shot at them with the bow, piercing- 
seven plates or thicknesses at once-* The word used here to 
mean 'plate' includes the symbol for wood as an integral part, 
\vhidi makes it necessary to consider whether we mu-M not 
elate wooden slat armour from a period earlier than has been 
suppt^d. Andrrsson haa even found in Chinese Neolithic 
remains b<inc *pUnt4 which he thinks may well indicate the 
exiiteticc of lione slat armour at that early period,’ 

Wood and leather mt tn the damp Chinese climate, so that 
it wmhl l>e difficult to establish, by excavation, the date at 
which armour made of these mbstances was lint used in China. 
Armour of some sort is mentioned constsmtiY, a$ a commonplace, 
in the Tio Chum^ beginning with its wry first year, 73a a.c. 
The / Li, earliest of the books of ritual, lists the helmet and 
armiiur among ihe instruments of war to be buried with every 
member of the aristocratic chiss.* In one documait of the 
Shu Ching, called 77;/ Harungat at Fi, helmets and armimr 
arc mentioDcd;* Uiis liook proltahly comes from ihe Wotertt 
Cfiou pcj-iod, before 770 b.c,, but it is not possible to date it 
exactly. 

Rut none of this sheds much Jight on Uie question of armour 
in the Shang period. [1 was raised in an acute form by the 
appearance 011 the Peiping antique market, in 1534, of three 
bronze hrlmcts, the spoil of grave-mbbers and said unquestion¬ 
ably to emamite from .Anyang, it was claimed that they were 
Shang, and their pntinatioii made this quite possible. They were 
shaped like a medieval casque, fitting well down over the 
Intck of the m-ck. One of them fitted perfeetty the head 
ofa rickshaiv coolie on whom it was iried. Unfortunately ihdr 
siiriaccs did not l)car dccoraiioti, froio ivliich it might have been 
jjossihle 10 date them. On ihc lop of each wa* a dtort bronze 
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tubCr into which a pluriie of other decoracion mi^ht have 

fitted. This was mieresting in collec tion with (h e character 

which occyrs sc^'eral times on die oracle bones* showing a warrior 
holding a dagger-axe and wearing some son of Uead-dresa 
topped hy 3 forked plume or similar decoration. Two of these 
helmets were .'icqnired by the Ndson Gallcrv of Art, Kanra^ 
City* and t understand are now on exhibition there. At die 
time they turned up^ when t examined them, it was my opinion 
that they were 'potssihly ^hang." MetaJ armour at such a 
period was unheard of, of course^ and at least one Occidental 
authority had gone so far as to say that nteuil was never used 
in Chinese armour until late Chou limits at tlic earliest. Bui 
as op(.>oscd io this there existed an early Cliou brnn^^e Inscrip¬ 
tion wliich seemed dearly lo mention metal armour. Tills 
the state of affairs in April 1933. 

In May the excavators of the National Research Institute 
found more tlian seventy bronze helmets in one of ihc great 
Shang tombs at Anyang. That they were unquestionably 
Shang was shown not only by thdr loearion,^ but also by the 
fact that the auiihces of some were decorated with the typical 
designs found on Shang bronzes. Mo^t of them were cmflbctb 
but two were almost perfect. The shape Vfas c$^icntiaUy like 
(hat of the two hdmctE acquired by die Nelson Gallery^ TTicsc 
Utlnicts were excavated just after my most recent visit to An¬ 
yang %o that 1 did not sec them myself. ! am indebted for their 
description to Mr^ Liang Ssl-yung. 

This find puU an entirely new complexion on the whole 
question of ancient Oiinesc anuaur- While it was limited io 
hdmciA, it would seem Uiat once the principje of usitig metd 
for proicction in battle w^ajs understood the making of breast¬ 
plates and so forth could have followed withfuit difUculty. 
Probably one of the principal realms why more metal armour 
has not been found is the comijanalivc scarcity of mciul. It is 
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jigfiilicani that wtiUe the number of helmets found buried in 
this one tomb is ^cut j it was probably the tomb of a king. 

The shield has not been identified, I believe, on the oracle 
bones. It b nieiuioned, howexer, in die passage in llte / /-i 
mentioned above, in early bronze inscriptiom. and freqiitndy 
throughout the early literature. It is pictured in inscriptions 
cm bronaes which pro!>aW> date from the Shang period. As 
has been said, however, it is very difficult as yet to distinguish 
wtili certainty between Sbang and early' Chou bronzes, and I 
prder not to use material draw'n from inscriptions on bronzes 
whkii ai'c supposedly Slutng, but which have not been exca¬ 
vated scientifically. 

In the fully historical period ol' Chinese antiquity, beginiiing 
with the eighth century b.c., the chariot occupied the entire 
centre of tile stage in connectjun with war. The importance of 
states was measurctl by the number of war chariots they could 
muster—we read of'a state of a hundred diariots* iuiii ‘states of 
a thousand chariots,' 'fhe chariot, drawn by hofsca, was used 
by the Shangs as early as the reign of Wu Ting (traditional 
date, 1324-1^66 B.c.}; this is proved by an inscription on one 
of the oracle bones which can be definitely dated in bis reign. 
They probably had the chariot before this time. It docs not 
appear that Uie chariot played so great a part in wartarc, in 
the Sbang period, as It did Jatcr. This is merely deduction 
from the fact diat chariots are mcnlioncd comparatively 
infrcquvnily in the inscriptions; in aU of the pubUsbed material, 
well over ten thousand pieces, the character for ‘chariot' 
appears only same nine times. It u not to be assumed Lrom this 
that chariob were very rare, for there 11 little reason why they 
should be metnioned. But where in Chou time* they speak of 
raising so many hundred chariots for a military e;cpedition, 
leading the loot men arcompnnying each cliariot to be implied, 
die oracle inscriptions speak only of raising so many thotuand 
men. 

Mote than four hundred pieces of bronze chariobfittings were 
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cscavaieri by ihe National Research Institute at Anyaitnf in a 
single pit which was used, it haa l>een suggstctl, fur a great 
'chariot sacrifice.' Hernarluil.Tly enough, no horses were tjuried 
togetlicr witJi the chariots. Mr- Liang Ssu-yung belietts that 
the chariots were taten ajiart bclbre being buriedn A large 
tiumbcT of horse skeletons have also been excavated at Anyang; 
in a single ]iil there were titiriy-eiglil of liirm, probably buricil 
as a sacriJicc. These horses wore bridles, beautifully vtudded 
with a great iiiajiy tlccftraietl bronM ‘buiioiii"; ihi*sc are still 
iji place, tracing the lines of the straps coTnjioeiing the bridle. 
In their ntouths are snaffle bits, very mtxlertl in appearance. 

riiat die Shangf drove at Jeaat two horses in a team we can 
tell from the piclograph for Vhariot.' In Chou literature the 
teams rcrerred to consist of four horses, but in a Chon tomb 
twelve cliaritJi* were found with seventy-t wo boras, which 
would mean sis horses to each chariot. It has been suggested 
that the rour-horsc chariot was introduced into China by 
\^estcni people, rather than invented in China. But we have 
v^' good evidence that the Chinese chariot was ntst driven 
with two horses, and that ihc team was gradually cnlsirgcd to 
tour on Cbiucse soil. On the Shang Ijoncs and in bronze 
inscriptions the pictograph tor ‘chariot’ shows u pole projcctiug 
from the body which is crossed by a beam to which are attached 
two fork-shaped yokes, for two horses. The character rciaincd 
this form even after four liorsa were regularly driven. The 
reason for this is that the other two horse* were nut yoked like 
the centre pair, but attarhetl by loose traces, appareiuly to the 
chariot directly- The two toosdy hitched tjuisidc horses were 
called ‘the two third horses,' a name which seems strange 
enough until one rcalke* its history. This term comes, I 
suggest, from the fact that at the time when only two iiorscs 
were used to pull the chariot it was sometimes necessary to add 
a third horse to help to pull it out of muH, or over especially 
difRrult terrain. There was no place to yoke Uiis horse, so it 
had to be pul cm Ickjsc traces. Uric carl see extra drafi juilmais, 
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muaJly donkcrj‘5, atliitd on luosc ii^c& U* hd|ii to pull 
in Peking the preset i time, cfvcry day in year- Later, two 

of these ajiunah were sulded, one on. each side, and 6xiahy the 
regular team came lo consist of four hors^ hitched in this 
m+mner* But each of the extra horses was ^lUJ called a third 
horse/ "I’his term, whicii is thoroughly Gliincsc in the character 
and not of foreign dcrivalioo, would tievier have Iwcn iLwti 
utiless Llic LtaristLion from two to four horses had lokeu plac4 
widiiti the sphere of Cfiincsc euttiirc* As wc have "seenp ^the | 
Uor^ known tu north-ejsicni China tis early as late Neo^ 
lithic limes, Vchidcs were Jirst drawn by two honies, and later 
the lour^honse tcum was evolved in Cluiia by a process parallel 
to that which took place in Etitopc, rather thaci borrow'cd froTn 
itj a't ha^ been held prcviomly. After all* this development h a 
simple and a logical one, wliich could easily fuivc happened 
more than imee. 

It Is not possible at tliis lime to say at wliai point tti ttiis 
devdopment the Shangs stood, ^Iliry imy have driven only tw o 
hofses; this was apparently done at titnei even in the Chou 
jicriod. 'fhe Shangs may have nsotl four or even six horses *m 
occruiion^ Wc cannot tell. A huntiiig scene on a biotnsc cast 
long after the md of the Shang [X^iod shorn two horses con- 
trolled by four reins. The Chous tiscd an ingcfiioiis system ot 
sis reins to drive four horses. 

From the pictf^aphs on the oracle bones wc can Icam a 
good deal about the Shang charinL ft must have had much 
resrmblaiicCj in its general jitmtiiurct to the familiar chariots 
of The Greeks and Romam. It was two-wbeded, and the wheels 
were not «)lid disks but genuine wheeh with $pok<s* A crude 
scratdiing of a charioL on an exeavatcil pi^e ofShang pottery 
shows seventeen tpokes in one wheel and nineteen m the other. 
Excavated wheels of Otou chamis ^how eighteen spokes. 
Some of the Shang charious, with thnr bronxe littin^T must have 
been LTuly magnificent. Such fittings as ihow ihoum in Plalc 
2£iv arc done wnth a finish* extending to the smallest detail, 
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which h not turpasscd by tlic appointmctiu of the fincitt riutom- 
built autiittuybilc^ 

Getting thcae chariots about over the coiiiilil* must liavr 
^constituted a good deni of a problem at times. Tberc b no 
' rcrotd of pav"cd roadSi and in war they could not even keep to 
the roads at aU times. 'Ute Disfo^rsci a/ fAf StaUs^ tells us 
that even as late as the sixth centun,^ a.c., ofllcials travclUog 
were accompanied by an ocira chariot to carry them In ease 
of a breakdown. Tlie Ckunh^ in lejlitig a great battle 
behveen the states of Cltm and Gli^u, in 597 B.a^ gives Uus 
story: In the lUghi} a chariot betonging to Chin sank in a fuIt 
and could not proceed. A man of Ch^u iold the occupant to 
take out Uie frame for weapons. After tJiifi it advanced a hiLte^ 
and then die horses wanted to tum^ llic same man advised 
his enemy to take out the large Bagstaff and lay it cro$ss^ise* 
\Vlien this was done the carriage was able 10 get out o( the hole. 
Its occupant turned aruimd and jiaid to the enemy who had 
as^ted b^m^ have not had so much esEperieiicc iis liie 

men of your great state in the art of Beeing!"^ 

The ordinary Chou cliariot carried three men* the driverf a 
spcztrmaii or lancer, and an archer. But there were also 
chariots w'luch functioned as "ilagships^ as it were^ carrying the 
commandar of the army or of a unit of it, aini a drum and fiag 
by wliich the signals to advance or retreat were giveti. Tliese 
commaucling chariots, carrj*mg perhaps a duke or even a ktng, 
were naturally focal pointjs of a battle, llicy directed the 
fighting, and much of the fighting had as iu purpose the 
disabling of these key chariois and the capitire of the rulers 
who rode in them. In the description uf a battle the names^ of 
the occupants of the commandiiig chariots are ordinaxily stated 
first, jmt as the names of diampiom on dther side arc given 
in ticscriptions of medieval Euroj^ean battles* The following 
liticf description from die Tsv Chmn of a battle which took place 
in 589 a.c., gives a picture of the part played by the command¬ 
ing chariot: 
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^Both the iLnnii^ were drawii up in array ai Kan, Ping 
Ifcia acted aa charioteer to die Marquis of while F<Sng 
Gh^ou-fu acted as sspmtmau on the right. On the side of the 
Slate of Cluji. risicii Chang drove the chariot of K*Ct Cheng 
Cb^iu-huan being his spearmait on the righi. The Marqui;^ of 
C!hU said: “Let me cxierminate those and I will dicn take my 
breakfast/" Having said this he galloped fomardi not waiting 
to have his hono dad in armour* (of Chin) was wounded 
by an aiTow\ until the blood ran to his shoc?^ but he never let 
the iH>uncI of the drum tease. (But finally) he ^ald: '^‘1 iim in 
pain/" liiidi Chang said; ilie 6rst encounter an arrow 
pierced my hand^ ga in g up to the wrbl, I broke it off and 
continued my drivings dll the Idt wheel is stained a deep 
i^ei^milion. How could 1 dare to speak of my pain? Uo you* 
Sir, bcai yours/' Huan said, ‘"From the lirst encounter, when¬ 
ever we have triune to difficult groundj J have got down and 

J mshed the dwriot along, YoUt Sir, have not known of it 
>ecamc of yuur dUlrcsa/" Hsicb Chang sjiid; *'Tbc eyes and 
eat? ol the army are on our flag and drum. It will advance or 
retire as ihb chariot does. While tliere is one man left to direct 
this chariot we may aelueve succes^i. VVU>' should you fbr your 
pain came the failiirc of our ruler’s greal enterprise? When 
one dons Im armour and takes his it is to go in the 

way of death; you arc not in pain to death—strive to combat 
it.'" With ihisp he held the rdm with his left hand^ and with 
his right look the drumsdek and beat the dmm. Tlte horses 
dashed oUt unable to stopj and the army followed* The army 
of Ch'i was defeated dcdrivcly-p'^* 

VMiile tve di> not know how chariots were employed in battle 
ill Shiuig thno there h acme reason for soppCkfing that the 
iiumlicr of chariots was smaller in proportion to the number of 
soldiers than was die ease later. If this is so diey were probably 
usctl diieily to irmtsport commanders and to direct the fighting. 
In VO far as one can tdl from the iiecounis die chiirioi itsdf 
was never a very formidable engine of war* It ts tnic that 
there b some iutimatjuu that charges were led by a group of 
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ihcm. But thr bow and arrow c:an be dLK'hargcd Trom the 
^uund as well aa from a chatiiot, and with siinsT aim. The 
spear or bnee earned by the ehariot wa$ no <lDuht formidable, 
bui it could, alter menace only one man at a time. The 
rrcqtJciicy iviLli which important nobles were wounded and 
even killed in bailie sh<iws that cliadot^ alForded no certain 
proiecijon to tlidr occiipants. Even in Chou times tlidr chief 
Oic was proliably 'm the fact iliat ihe^- gave tu the comtitauders 
a mobile point of vantage from which lo direct operauons. 
'Iliey did coiutilute a force which could be moved quickly 
to any f^lnt in ilie field at which a special emergency might 
arise. 

Soldim are u$ually referred lo on the oradc bnics simply as 
^ many *mcn/ Typical inscripticins ares Tt is as^ked, if three 
thousand men arc raised and ordered to attack the country of 
Xf will ihc expedition receive assistance?' or "k Is askenh shall 
we not raise five thousand men?" Occaaionafiy, however^ we 
have such que-stions as: Ti is asked^ shall the many (h'fn tint 
be ordered to attack tlic counlry^ of X?^ 'lliis word cAVn is 
ilic one which, as wc have already secn^ h really a pkiograpJi 
of an eye, but came to mean captive, then slave or servant, 
then officeTp It b diffidult to say whedicr^ in ihk place, it mcam 
slave nr officer « VVe mmetimes have ^till another word Lu;cd 
in jmt such divinations;; this word has been transbtetl av 
^serv'ant/ but die translation h not certainly correct. 

If wc tmiy judge from the early Chou sUuatioOi most nfihe 
tnembers of the aristocracy were military offtem when the 
need aro$e, and kept ihermdves constanUy drillctJ in the arts 
of war. Foot-soldiers, on the othrj hand, were largely drawn 
ftom the tillers of the soilj drafted for the occasion, llie Bmtk 
of Potiry is full of the Sament$ of such men. takeu from their 
families and sent away on campaigns whidi dragged out long 
1>cyotul all txf icctaiion — whilt: their families were in w^unt, if 
not standing. 

Tlic armies of the Shaiig period Were not very targe, bui 
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ticUtier can tlity be ciimidcrfd extrcmdy for ani-ieni 

hme¥. Tht raising of llirec thousand mm h mentioned fre¬ 
quently. Five thousand occurs tess often. There h no mcntioni 
so far as 1 know, of raising less than a nhouiand men for a 
military cxpctliliom 

JuAi how these campaigns were organizc<t and carried out 
vve do not know. In picparatitui for them there was much 
Lltviojiig, asking the spirits atiout every aspect of die matter. 
If their enemies raided diem they told ihr sjdritjv about it* 
uitd asked what to do. If an enemy was appruadimg tbey 
a.sked the jipirits whether to go forth and meet Idm m balde; 
tlie aUettiativcj one wa.^ to aUoiv hhn to approach 

didr fordficatlons before joining tlie issue, [ft asking about 
setting fanh to Imlile thc>' often added the qucsuciii: ‘WiU we 
receive atd?^ meaning, apparently^ the aid of the spirits, lliey 
abo jiskcfl abckut sending out letten; u> s^assaLv or aiUc$» directing 
their ro-opcratioti in the campaign. 

Deliberate campaigns of size seem ii> have been httmdted in 
the spring* just is the ease in (*hina to-day. But there were 
sporadic engagements necessitated by encroachments on their 
borders and surprise raids by their cuetniesH The oracle banes 
preserve for us records of many announcemetiis^ coming in 
from the Ijorders, telling of this or that foray or trespass by 
enemy or neighbouring staicss. Frequently they tcU of the cap¬ 
ture of a few men, otlen between ten and twenty^ in snth an 
aiLick, These iinfoirturiates were doiibilcss carried olT lo a 
fate of cidicr slavery or sacrifice. One of the words used to 
mean surprbe attack* is a pjctograph of a drum; this used 
hecaiLse the warning was given, when such an attack was 
discovered* by lieaiing an alarm drum. There w^re niglti 
attacks. We have one piece of lione which was used lor several 
nights in immesdiate sncre$jii(m to ask always the same question: 
*This night ivill the camp be Free from misfortunes, luraccful?" 

iTierc is one story concerning a descendant of the Sliangs 
which must be mcTitioncd in iuiy dUcu^ion of their warfare. It 
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ronccTiis Duke Hainiig of Sung* Sung waa the slate in which 
desccntbnti of the Bhang kinp cnntUiv^ctl to rule, as vass^^^^^ 
nf iJic: Cfiou hau!>e, after the latter iiad conquered Shang. llie 
mcideiit, which is given as having iKturred in 638 a.t., is s» 
fulhuvst 

*A» army of CUfu itivaried Sung. . . . Tlir Duke of Sung was 
going iti light, but his Minister uf War remonstrated s^Lmngly 
with him* ''Heaven has long abamlfincri ilic House of 

Bhang. Your Grace may wish lo rabsc it again, but sudi an 
attempt would be uup^dcjtiablc.*' The Duke, however, woutd 
not listen to him^ and in the eleventh month, on the day Chi 
Ssh, the first day of the moon, he fought with the army of 
Ch"u hy the Hung River. The men of Sung were aU drawn up 
in battle array bdbre tlie forces of Ch^ti liad hnished oossing 
the river^ and the Minister of War said tt^ die Duke: 'They art 
many and we are few. Pray let us attach ilicm before they have 
all ciwstd over/"' The Duke replied: may not be done,^* 

After they had crossed ovei% but not yet fortiH^tl their ranks* 
the Minister again asked leave to attack, but the Duke repUed; 
*'Not yet.” Only after the enemy was fully prepared was ilic 
attack begun. 

army of Sung suffered a dUastrutis defeat. TJit Duke 
himself was injured in the thigh, and Ins guartb of die palace 
gates were all killed^ The people of ihe slate all blamed ihc 
Duke, but he said: ‘HTc superior man docs not inflict a second 
wnundj or take the grey-haired prisoner^ When the ancients 
had their armies in Ihe field they would not attack an enemy 
when be was in a defile. Though I am but the uiiworihy 
remnant of a fallen dynasty, ! would noi sound my drums to 
attack an unprepared enemyp” 

Act we to suppose, then, that in Bliang times war was con¬ 
ducted on lines so chivalrous? Perhaps—but constdering what 
the Oracle bones tell iis of surprise attacks and rtucturn^ raids 
1 doubt it. 

We know from the oracle Ixinet that the chief enemies of 
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llicr Shangs Were located in the north and west. The Chous, 
wlio fmally conquered tltem, came From the wau ^Vhal the 
Chou people sueeeoded to control of the Shang territory 
they hac5 thdr chief difficuhtes, on the other handi with trilra 
living in die south and the east. From thU it has been s^uppo^d 
that the southern and eastern people were vassals or at IciUt 
allies of ilic Sbangs, for the same reason becoming hitter 
imemics of the Chous who conquered the Shangs. This h a 
possible irKplanaiion* but it is not tite only one. The Sliang 
capiml and its environs could be reached by land fitjui the 
no nil and wcih and wars were to be expected in coafiequence. 
To llie east and ilie south there were large rivers, which prgb* 
ably made the termptatinn to send raiding parties much less 
attract!Vi- to diher side. It U quite possible that the Shangs 
and their soul hem and eastern neighbours kept the p>eaee, 
most of the time, merdy because they could mt do otherwise 
widinut considerable difficulty. There is one bone inscriprion, 
however, which speaks of a mid from the south. Chinese litera¬ 
ture preserves a tradition that die last king of the Shongi 
earned on a successful war with the tribes to the east^ on the 
sea coast. The oracle bones have some inscripdoo^s which may 
confirm this. If this is inie it is possible that this same success 
m weakened bis re^mrees that it made the conquest by ihe 
Chous a much easier matter tlmn it would otlierwise have beeiit 
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Chis^a lias niurlt misutidcrstorxl and much mLareprcseatcd 
iti the Wat- But no a$pct:t of her culture ha^ been Jess appreci- 
aied or more mtiligricd than her system of Tliis is 

chiefiy because it is radically different from the systems of 
™ting TO which we arc accustomed. 

Our osvn alphatjet U believed to have begun with picture- 
writing. But at an early period the sy^tetn was changed so that 
the symlKjls stood^ not for objects or ideaSt but for the ^oundU 
of the words used for those ibmgs. Thus a picture of a bee, for 
iustance, might have been used to stand for the letter or 
the sound which it repraents. Tliis is a change which took 
place itt many languages. This same principle h used tu ^me 
exttmt in Chinese^ but this language lias never made the change 
to become completely phtmetiCi or alpliabetic. For this reason 
*ome linguists have supposed that Oiincse is still tJie crude 
type of picture-writing thnt othtr languages were before they 
dcvclornkl phonedc wriimg. One wTiter say4^ 'The Cliiuae 
sysicrm of writing, ihough it is still practiced in the iwrniicth 
century > ^ in reality a semi-primidve s>Tttcm/ ^ 

To say that iuch stat(nnenl;S arc absurd is to treat them 
mildiy. Chinese is one of the most complete, complex^ miii 
sophist icalcd ay's terns of writing known, its dcselopincnl has 
not. it k true, followed the same lines followed in the devdopH 
ment oftnosi other languages. Mnn has not followed die same 
lines of evolution as those followed by the pigeon. But we do 
not comidct the pigeon a better animal tbmi lining merdy 
because it can lly anti we cannot. Tlic pigeun haA ^fiedalized 
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fin winpi man specialized on dcvTloping his handu and his 
brain. We have spccialLEcd an ihc rfipi-esentaiiaii of sounds; 
the Chinese have specialiited on making thdr writing so sug¬ 
gestive to the eye that it mimedlatdy calb up idea? and vivid 
pictures, without any interposition of sounds. Some tingnbis 
have supposed that the Chinese did not write phonetically 
because the>' were noi intelligent enough to work out a com¬ 
pletely phonetic system, N'othing couid be farther from the 
truth. Even in Shang limes the phonetic prindple wiis known 
and used to some extent in Chioc^r wTitingH But the history' 
of the language show's that when ilib principle tineatened to 
usurp loo large a place in the system it was ddilwately re¬ 
jected in favour of the idct^aphic one, not once but matiy 
times- 

'Fhe origins of writing must alw^ap remain a mysier>v We 
cauitotj in die nature of the ease, hnd documents tdting us how 
the first man first happened to make the hrst crude start toward 
setting down His thoughts. But we do know that wTiting in many [ 
places grew out of the drawing of pictures, and we may be quite i 
sure thb was the ease m China. \ Early man had a surprising 
amount of urge toward artistic expression, as European cave- 
drawings and American rock-Hcarvings show. In China we find 
this expressed^ in the early Neolithic peritMl, by designs im¬ 
pressed in pottery' and by a single sculptured animal found 
in a cavc-dcparii; in die later NeoUihle we have beau U fully 
painted pottery an which a few piciures of animals and a man 
fttcur. The Shaiig people, as we have secui, pofMSfcd a high 
degree of artbiic taste and skili which wsu dcmomtralcd iti 
their fKitteiy, their paintings, their carving on wixxl and bone, 
zknd above ail, in their scuipture and bronzeSp 

Tlic Shang pcxiple had a highly developed arti,*ttlc sense, 
t!idr writing Is the earliest Chinese we ktiuw, and tliat writing 
contains many words which are obviously pirtum of the 
objeGts they represent. But the willing of Shang times is not” 
piclnre-writing, it l& not crude, and it h nut primitive. In fact, 
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mpi^riant principts of tht fonnation of modem Chinete cftaracters 
wai aireetdy tn use, to 0 greater nr lest degnt, in the Chtfitie of the 
oreuU bontt, more titan three thousoadjfeats This has httm unn cif 
the most surprising revelations of the recent discoveries. 

While the statement in italics Is true, it can be miaunderstood 
in tvfo ways. In the first place. It U not to be supposed that 
Chinese W'riting has not dianged^ and changed profoundly, 
from Shang times to the present. Nothing could be farther from 
tlie truth. To take the one tnaticr of size of vocabulary, the 
oracle bonet arc estimated to contain a maximum of two thou¬ 
sand five hundred different characters, while the Chinese 
vocabulary* of to-day U estimated at around sev'enty thousand 
characters. Grammar and style have evolved to a point un¬ 
dreamed of in Shang times, lltc fi>rm of tlie characters them¬ 
selves lias so altered that the most learned Chinese scholar is 
usually unable to recognize the most fandliar character on the 
oracle Ixmcs unless be has made a special study of archaic 
Chinese. 

Secondly, it is not to be supjiosed that a Inch of originality 
among tlie later Ounesc ts responsible for the fact that new 
characters formed since that lime have iscen built on principles 
already in use in Sliang times. This h «o merely because die 
foundation TirincipJc; of the liineuuge had tjecii worketi out, as 
completely as is possible, by that time. Unless it had branched 
out along an entirely ncuf and divergent path, Chinese would 
logically have had to dmclop along the various lines which 
already been begun. It was as unlikely that the Chinese 
would abandon those principles as it is unlikely that we shall 
abantlon the Latin alphabet. We may modify details of the 
system, and alter the letters beyond recognition, but the system 
itself approaches perfection for our purposes. Such an approach 
to perfection fiir the purposes of Chinese had already been made 
by the writing system of the SI tang period. 

It Is useless, then, to try to trace the beginrilngs of Chinese 
writing in the Shang materials. Archueologists are still searching 
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fur primitive Climes;, and ii may be that they will find it. The 
chief fear is that it was written on perislimble matenaJs, At 
present wc can only gtiess as to the early stages of this progress 
fmm pirttires to literature, anti the reader is competent to do 
llis guessing fijr liimself One thing, however, wc can say, and 
ill at is that religion must have played a considerable part in 
the development of Chinese writing, 'flie Chinese had, and 
have, the idea that deities and the dead cannot, under most 
circumstances, bespoken to direcily, that is, they do not ordin<^ 
arily undcmiand human speech. Various peoples pray, verbally, 
to their gods, but the Chinese write to them. Tlie message b 
written on inflammable material and bumctl, and the smoke 
going to the heavens carries the message. 

The cf thi .Vta/rr, an ancient work, telU us tliat on 

one oceasinii the spirits of two former rulers of the small state 
of I’i-u* presented themselves, in the form of two dragons, at 
the Lourl of one of thr Ksia kings {Hsia is the name of the 
dynasty supptwed to have preceded the Shangs), This king 
seemt to have been a churlish fellow %vhcrc ghosts were con-* 
rented, for he immediately wanted to jiu: them to death. He 
divined, however, and was Jtoid that this would be unwise. 
It was fmally decided iJiai the best thing to do would be to 
secure some of the dragons’ spittle and store it away. A cloth 
was spread to receive it, but it was still necessary to ask the 
dragons to spit. Being spirits, they could no) be spoken to. 
But they could read, and as soon as a letter tvas written and 
sbow'Q to them they spat and disappeared. 

Whenever a noble set out from hU capital on any business, 
and when he returned, lie made a full annotincrment of the 
matter to hb ancestors in the anccatral temple. Some of these 
announccntcfits are plainly stated to have been writtenj it b 
probable that all of them were. An intcrmling ceremony^ of 
whidi wc have no specific evidence for the .Shung period, b 
that whereby treaties between states or rulers were solemnized. 
A sarrificc occupied the central place in thb ritual; tile blood 
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of ilic sacrifinfti animal was used to seal the compact. It was 
smeared on the lips of each of the contracting parties and on 
each of llir« writ ten copies of iJic treaty, A copy was taken 
by each of the parties concerned, and die tidrd copy was 
Lurictl with the victim (burial was one lorm of samlice), 
filed, att it were, with the spirits. They were expected to act as 
guarantors, 'Whoever shall violate ibb covenant,' we read in 
one such treat)', 'titay the bright spirits destroy him, causing 
his armies to be defeated and his state to be lost to him uttcrlyi' 
There is abundant eiidcnce that this custom of writing to the 
spirits*!was toted in Shang times. We (ind many times on the 
orack^boncs a character composed of a mouth and a liook, 
which means 'to tell in WTiting,’ and it is used in connection 
with communications directed to the spirits. To make this plain 
they sometimes add tlie character ’spirit' a$ a part of die word. 
We know that the Shangs considered their ancestors and 
deities of supreme importance, and were very anxious diat 
dicy should understand the needs and diiliculties of thdr 
worshippers and help and advise diem, Advice could be got 
from the spirits, as we know, b)' divination, which did not 
necessarily involve writing. But if the ancestors were to be told 
w'hat their descendants w^anted it was necessary to write to 
them. Here, then, was a powerful motive to the development 
and iierfecting of a writing system. The Chinese ttf to-day 
bears many clear itidications of the part played by religion, in 
its dcvcioptnrni. An important word meaning ’to honour* or 
‘honoumble' was originally a I'crb meaning 'to present wine to 
die spirits'; this term is frcqunitly used in imlite cons'crsaiion 
at the present day, The character for ‘bt(«d* which is used, 
for instance, in modem medical books, shows a dish of blood 
set out, probably, for sncrificinl pur^toses, Tlie common word 
for liquor was originaily a verb meaning 'to pour a Ebation/ 

We might simply list die various principles on which the 
Chinese have rornicd their characters, but aiich lists have 
link interest unless they are well tlluatiated. Chinese writing 
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h»s been represented as a mystetiousF incomprehensible sort of 
sx'stem whose principles, even, could be grasped by the Occi* 
dental mind only allcr years of dry and unrewarding toil. It 
is proposed to allow the reader to judge of this for himself, and 
at the same time to give some idea of the principles of (he 
language, by anal>'sing a sentence of Chinese, t^’ord by word, 
and letting the reader read it for hhmelf. It is propo^ that 
the reader shall read the sentence which, in modern characters, 
is as follows: 





fTbc) «vtf r-unic frcmi (lhe}c:iiian grille {attdji tin 


The iraiislatjoii of course, literal; a complete translauon 
would be: *Thc sen^ant saw birds co^oe from the c*i5icm grove 
and coHcec cm the house." The characters given above are iti 
Lhe fortn med tcnJay^ but in ever)- other respect this is an 
example of Shaiig djTUisty Cliinese. All of tlicse words occur on 
the oracle boncs^ and the gtammar is that of the bone iiiscrip- 
tioiw. I'hii sen tence itself does not occur on the bon es, howler- 
It was coustnictcd (0 show os many as possible of the pdnciples 
cm which Chinese charartcfs arc based. Let us examint the 
characters one by one^ 

l^he first h now pronounced cA^Ai. It was ciriginally ii single 


human eye, written tlius , This pktogmph of an eye came 


to be usedj it will lie recdledt to represent a Itcad. as .1 maittf 
of economy. When captives were taken in war they were 
called so many ‘IieadSp^ as wc speak of *a hundred head of 
cal lie." But dm eye came Ui be used here also infiteod of tlic 
w‘ord for "head/ so that we have ibc word for *captive" written 
with this eye; tvhen used in this seme the cyt is usualty turned 


to stand on its corner^ thus 



Since captives were often 


enslaved this word developed to mean, successively^ ‘aUve/ 
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*scrvatii/ ‘retainer,’ and finalty' ‘mitiblcr ol state,' in the scJisr 
that ilic minbiers are the servants of the king, Even in Shang 
limes this word hatl di^vclopcd to be an offidal title, but it 


continued to be used to mean ‘servant/ The modcro form 



resembles closely the second ancient form, where Uie eye stands 
on its ^de. 

The second thaiacicr also contains an eye. It is pronounced 


ekitH. 


Its form on the oracle Ixtnes is 



Tlie portion of the 


character below the eye is the body of a man; lie is fating to the 
left, witli his arms etttended in front of liim. This, then, is a 
pietDgraph of a man whose head is ‘all eye'; it came to be 
specialized as meaning 'to see.’ In the modem form the eye 
has again been tilted to a vertical position, and the man's body 


lias dwindled to wliai looks like two legs, giving die lorm 



In trandating our sentence lids word ivas rendered aa 'saw,' 
although actually there is no sign of the past tensc> In modem 
fttitniMtf, the tense U often unexpressed if it is sufficiently clear 
from the context; if not, a word is added to show tiic tense, as 
we say ‘did see.’ Tlie Chinese of the oracle bones did not, so 
far as we know, have these auxiliary words to show teme 
One specified ‘to^ay,' Tormcrly,’ ‘to-mturow/ and so fordi, to 
show whether an action was prt^Ciit, past, or future, ftui we 
must retnemher that the oracle bones were not the only Chinese 
writing which there w'as at that time, and that, on the bone 
inscriptions, we cannot expect m find the most complicated tif 
expressions. The formula; used in connection witli divination 
were highly technical, brief, concise tu the last degree, just 
like our weather reports or stock market quotations. If a king 
asked the spirits: ‘Will 1 receive a good hari'csi?* all that had 
to be wrinen was: '! receive harvest?' It is obvious that the 
tense is future; the king is not asking whether he is recciviug, or 
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lias n:t:dvcd, a liarvesL But we cannot suppo^ that aJl of the 
wriiiug ciftlic Shaiig)* was Hihriefand technical this. 

Tile third chanmter dctntmatralcs tlic principle of 'phonetic 


Joan/ 11 is pronounced kL 11 is a drawing. 



, of a variety of 


growing gmin: Llic rooiSj triivcs^ and drooping cars arc plain^ 
We find it 33 a part of other characters having to do with grain. 
But the present meanijig of this character is ^to come/ It 
hap|K;iicd tbai when ihej^ wanterl to write ihc word 'to come/ 
tJicrc was no diameter for it- But there w'as a charaeiei: (or this 
kind of grain, and its name, when spoken^ wai very much like 
or perhap idrntied with die sound of the verb 'cciinc/ This 
character was * borrowed/ ihcrdhre, to stand for tbig verb, 
much as we migiit draw a pictuix of a saw' to stand for the 
past tense of the v erb "to see,' Finally, ttijs chiuuctcr was used 
so much in its lxjm>wcd sense tliat it ]«?s.t the moaning of'grain" 
aUcigethcrj another rharacter taking the place it originally 
filled. Had (Jus principle been used widely and without 
opposition Clhincsc might have bt'coinc completely phonette 
aiui eveti alphabetic^ llie modem form of the cJtaractrr /di, 



difTers very little from that used in Shang timoi. 


Tlie fourtli character, pronuunced b a perfect cx^mpk of 
the fnastcrly way in which ihc Shang scrilies often reduced 
their pktogmphs lo the sitivpJcst possible forms, yet isacrifitcd 
nothing of vivid pktoriaJ suggestiv^cness. Thb character, w^hich 
meattJi ‘bitd/ is nothing moTc nor less than a piciurc. We 


sumeumes, but rarciy* find ti in a complicated form hie 



But iJiey early reduced ti to the form 




Here we hai'c as 


uJimhtalcablc bird, but wYittai with four strokes of the pen ot 
stylui) much more quiekly than wr eon write ‘bird.’ This 
Jbmi U not only economical; delicately carved on a smooth 
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piece uf lortoi«f-alidJ ii ii, 1 believe, amung (he nswt beautiful 
gymhoU tD be found in any writing anywbcfc. The modern 
forms of ihU character cannot compare with the andent from 


an artistic point of view. n is more tike the abbreviated form, 
but the form most used at promt to inciOt ‘bird' in a general 


sense is 

Jr the translation this character was rendered as 'birds,' 
although the text contains no tigti of the plural. But ance they 
are said to ‘collect’ it is obvious that more than one bird is 
meant. If there were doubt as to the number any of various 
auxUiarics might be used to shotv that it was plural. 

The fifth cltaracter, occurs on the oracle bones as 

U apparently a nose, mid commonly means 'sclr; a Chinese 
to-day, when speaking of himself, points lo liis nose. It is aLw 
rommonly used as a prqxmtion tneaning '‘from,* and thte is 
its usual sense on the Shang bones. In Qic process of its eon* 




version to an easily written modern form 



, this character 


has changed considerably. 

The sixth character, iiingi appears on the bones in the form 



This is compoacd of a tree 



as well as branches 


appear in this pictographj, with the sun behind it. Tliis 


depicts the sun as it is just rising behind a tree, and this stands 

for the quarter of the sunrise, i h e east- The modem form is 

This character means 'east,' but in our lenience it U rendered 
as ‘eastern.' 'I'hU is because Chinese docs nm inftect its charac- 
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tcrs Xo llicm as no«Ji 5 , adjectives* vobs* and so Fotth. 

This is a great coiivcDience, and leads to confusion much less 
oficn than one might stippotse. Auxiliary* woytli caji be used to 
make the parts ofspeeth dear tf Lhoj' are needed. 

Hie scventli character^ /iflt composed of two trecs^ 

anti mams 'gtt>vc" or Tortsst,' Tl\t modem form ts , 

Tilts character demonstrates die prindplc of simple addition 
of dcmcnis to form a uc^\~ character. In the word meaning 
it necessary that the sun be depicted behind ihc 
tree; if it had been above or beside the tree the meaning would 
have l>een much less clear, if not lost entirely. But here the two 
trees could be one above the oL|ier> if dial w^ere more con¬ 
venient- what 15 imponant is simply that the idea of^morc than 
one tree/ rxrprcscnting a grove or ibrts^ be made dear. In 
this ease we have simple duplication of the dement. Frequently' 
we have tv^t) dinerent dements combined in this way. Thus the 
sun and die moon writ ten together ^^tand for one of the principal 
cliariicteristies which they liave in coramorij that "brlghtttess/ 
^clarity/ But this meaning does not derive frotn tlic relative 
positions in whidi they- appear in the character. Position is 
very importantj how'ever, in the next character* 

The eighth character is pronounced ^fiL From its form on the 

liours* , the reader will at once rei;ognij!:e tliat it depicts a 

bird pcrcliing on a tree. Bui how docs this convey the idea of 
‘collect'? Here we have an e.xample of the far search which 
the student of Chinese etymology must sometimes make if he 
would find the original forms of the characters* which rev'taj 
the principles on whidi they were made. The original form of 
thii character seems to have disappeared compleidy from all 
archaic inscriptions; orade bones and broiuics, in so far as 1 am 
aware* know U not. Bui we Rad tt pre$er%'ed by one ancient 
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dictionary , written shortly- after the befitming of die Qirutian 

era. And this farm if ^ , ttirec birds pcrchiitj'on a tree, Here 

ihcut we have our due. The habit of birds to *llock together* 
is proverbial with us; tiie Chinese employed it to express the 
itica *to coUcct,* ‘to gather.’ But to put three birds on the tree 
cvcfy time one wrote this common word took tqo touch time; 
they abbreviated to the one bird, more than three thousand 


y-cars ago. The ntudem form, ^ is a faithAd rcproduciion, 

in die modem technique of writing, of the abbreviated form. 

The ninth character is pronounced ^ti. ti occurs in the bone 
inscriptions in a number of stlghUy- different forms; a ty-pical 

one is ^ * This word is a preposition meaning ‘at,’ A theory 

as to in origin was propounded nearly two thousand yean ago, 
but it is not satisfactory. We liavc a number of pronouns, 
preposilions, and odier wards of diis sort, which show that 
diere was a long development of the art of writing before ihe 
earliest documents we have were produced. But as to tlic 
detaik of that development and the origins of otumy of these 
words we can only conjecture, 'rhe modem form of this pre¬ 
position, , differs scarcely at ail from the andcoi form given 
above, J 

The tenth and last character in this sentence w pronounced 

iftiA; it means 'house* or‘building.* T}»c iihang Airm 

Here we have Illustrated a new and important principle for 
die formation of characlcii. The domc'^haped outci' line 
represents a house and, striedy speaking, it should be sijffidcnt 
lo convey that idea. But die Shang people had Severn] words 
for various kinds of houses and buildings, and they wished it to 
be quite dear whidi word was mciini. Tlic sound of the word 
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Id tended hcfc was like the sound of the chursieter which b 
drawn inside the house. Wliat thc>' did tva» lr> take the pkto> 
graph meaiuiig 'house* and a character ha\'ing a sound identical 
with or ti*crv simibr to the unctent equivalent of lAtA, and 
combine them into a character which indicates *a word mean¬ 
ing house and pronounced shift.' Tlic modern form b composed 

of the modern equivaloiU of these ttvo eJemmts^ . 


'ITiLs principle is used a great deal in formuig QiinGc charac¬ 
ters. One famous FiUmpean scholar lias gone so far as to assert 
that ninety per cent, of all Gliinesc characierg are formed on 
this prinopte. I have careHiUy anatysied, from this point of 
view, a number of specimen passages of Chinese taken from 
v:uiom periods, ancient and modern, and from various types 
of literature. The criterion used in the anah-sis was a dictionary 
composed b)' tliis same scholar, liut tlic result showed that tu 
Chinese os it is actualJy written decidedly less than iiiie-liair 
of the diaracttrs employed contain any phonetic elemcni 
vvliatever. hf 

We have now analv'serl rai'h^of the characters coitLainecI in 
our senteure. Altogether, in modem form, they reaili 




It is suj^esicd that the reader identify as many as lie can, and 
try' reading the sentence. The translation w'as given on page 
163 , If the reader succeeds, aftei' merely reading over this 
hrici dueussion, in remembering the meaning of as many 
characters as it is hoped that he will, be may understand why 
the task of learning Chinese u not quite so difTicult and not quite 
so dry as it is sometimes said to be. It » not to be supposed, of 
course, that all Chinese is as simple as this. The language has 
iU diiTicultics, like any otlier. And those dUTiculties can be 
sitrmounied, like those of any other. 

But we wander from our subject, which is not Cblncsc in 
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f^encial bm th^ Cliincit^ writing Ihe Shang period, Tlie 
‘jimilaTU)% m die case of i]ir cfaanictcrs attal^-^^edp between the 
Shnng fornii wild ihc nnT<leni fomss is noiewortiiy^ Not many 
systems of writing tnjcd more tlian tUrce ihotuand years ago 
have suTviveti and axe in use to-day tvith so Httle bindamejiital 
alteration* The principles wliich have seen illustraied in 
these tharaettrs are those upon which Chinese diaractm 
generally arc constructed. Only one basic principle was not 
represented in our scrnience. That is the principle of what we 
may call "diagrammatic characters/ This is found, for imiance, 
in ilic character meaning "up, abovc^ to ascend/ which we find 
in die bone inscriptions as ^ simply a horizontal line with 
a short horizontal line above it. In the character meaning 
iidow/ tlie short liiie is bdow ilie other. 

While the Shang oradc bones do not give m the crudCy 
original stages of the dcrL^dopmetil of Chinese writing, they do 
give UB a tremendous amount ofiiiformauan aboni that develops 
ment- Tlicy give ns fortjrs of Cldnese writing older dian any 
known previously. Even more important ii is possible to imcc 
the development of individual characters during the pcriijd 
represented by tljc bone inscriptions themselves, and that 
dcv'dopnicnt was somettmes very great indeed. Characters 
which started av ih&rongbly pictorial became convcTirionalJzecl 
almost beyond recognition. Some went through scv^cral 
changes of form in this brief rime. It is evidcni that diere >vcrc 
no dktignarics or ‘copy-hooks* in those dav^. The scribes who 
carved the bone inscriptions followed a tradition, ijut they were 
free to make chaiigcs to suit Lhemsclvcs. The important thing 
wa^ to express the idea; If that wnt done clearly, the form lakcn 
by that aepreision might considerably. \Ve find, a>i liaa 
been mentioned, a word wliich mconii 'to tend atiimah/ which 
is commuTily written as an ox beide which h a hand bolding 
a staff. But we somctinic® find^ iteUcad of the ^laff, a sort of 
brush with several imaU dots around it. One explaitarion 
makes the dots drops of water, so that the whole character 
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rirpitil^ tile vojMng of an ox. According to aitoti^c^r ilii:: doc^ 
arc [Lic», and the brudt a llappcr to K:iare them away. Surli 
difTcrence^ arc somciimcs foiind in di t writing of tin: same pennd 
or even m the wriimg of the ^ame man. Larger difTercnces occur 
when wc compare successive periods* At one rime in the SJiang 
period a dclinitc fasJiiEin developed for T^-riling in ihe st>’lC| Jong 
since abandoned, which, had been used a century earlier* 

The inscrip uons on the oracle lx>nes are noi mcrciy oui^ sole 
remaining documents which were aciuaJJy ^vTitlcn during the 
Shang dynasty. They are also the only litcratuie whiiib lia^ 
come down to us &om that time. Wc have a numlier of Ixit^ks 
written just after the end of the Shang period which havt been 
copied and re-copied^ and have come down to die present 
time in what Is subsunrially thdr original form. It used to be 
thought ihui a few of these dated Imm Shang timeS] but the 
research of the la^it few ycani lias shown diat this is not the 
case. .A few^ prxrtns do actualty give us some of the ideas of the 
Shang people, since they were written by thdr de^cciidanls 
after the Chou conquest. As to the other 1>oolts supposed to be 
Shang we can only conclude that they' are forgeries of a later 
date. This is proved by didr ideas^ their langnagCj anti their 
stvlc. 

On the other hand, it is not true that the oracle bones were 
the only literature existing during Shang times. We know 
this for several reasons, in the hist place we find in later 
Chinese literature dynastic lists of the Shang kings whiclt agree 
to an astonishing degree with the infarntatiem gleaned by 
AFchscology from the oracle inscriptions. And the books of 
early Chou limes ihoiv an easy familiarity witJt tlic names and 
history of Shang kings which can only mean that the later 
writers knew Shang books which have since perished. Also wc 
find in early Chou books a very high appreciarion of the value 
of history. But the Qiou people, wfto conquered the Shangs, 
were very largely barbarians, as we shall see. lltcy had Uttic 
or no tradition of a literature or a history of their own. Such 
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au appreciatiuo of history is moirt plaiutUly explained as havmg 
been taken over from tltc Shan^, wlm did keep historical 
records. 

Ii may be said that dtis history could imtx been kepi verbally, 
as oral tt'aciiticni is hiuided dm^Ti among mariy primitive 
peoples. It is true that the great works of Chinese iiiemiurc 
lia\'c been memorized and rcciicd orally hy Chinese scholars 
even ilmyo to the present day. And if we look, at peoples with¬ 
out WTitirip, who trammit their literature in this lasluon, we 
may suppose that this memorizing is a survival of a time when 
the Chinese could not write. Bui there is much ev'ideitcc, into 
which we shall not go here, to indicate tliat the memorizing of 
books was a late rather than ait early thing in China. Some 
two centuries before die Christian era the first Emperor of the 
Ch in dynasty attempted to destroy most of the ancient books, 
and all Imt succeed^. few yeaos later there was a feverish 
activity to recover copies of ihesc lx>oks, and at abont the same 
time they liecume tile ccinre of a phase of Cnnlurianism wiiteh 
might almost be called a cult of bDoles, As a result tbe% ancient 
works were hKtkcd ujion with especial venerjilion and were 
memorized, some of them for the first time. 

Hilt in Shang times there were written books, many of them. 
We know this fmm the occurrence on the oracle bones of the 

word 'book,' written . This dwacicr is slill in daily use. 

The vcriital lines are stripa of wood or liamboo un which the 
characters were written in vertical columns, Hie horizonfaJ 
lines joined by a loop represent a piece uf cord widi which the 
strips were tied logedicr and kept in proper order. When not 
in use the whole ‘volume’ could be rolled up and laid away. 
Actual Chinese books of this variety, some two thousand years 
old, are still in ctistcnce, bm we have none as old as Shang times, 

II is sotnethnes said ihat iht ancient Chinese must have 
wriitcn very Utile, because it is supiXMcd that their method of 
writing was very slow and diflicult. It has been aiought that 
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the use of ilifi wriitiig hnnht dipped in ink. dates only IkiQi the 
Ch"in d>'uasty (2^1-207 n.c,). while b-efarc that lime characters 
wiire Acratchttl or carv'cd on wood or bamboo. The neiv dis¬ 
coveries have given the death-blow 10 such Lhcories. The 
writing-brush is clearly depicted on die bone iniicriplions. Three 
pieces of bone and one piece of potterj" have been excavated 
which bear characters which arc not carL'cd but w-rittcu w'itli 
ink and a brush. In fka. c\^en the designs of the Lite Neolithic 
|jottery are thought to have beeti painted wifh a Lyrush. 

Even before these discovmeSj houwcTt the use of the brush 
for wridug was clearly evidenced in ancient Uteiaturc* An 
early book of ritual tells tu th^t for cver^- funeral of even a vary 
minor member of the aristocracy a rilken banner was prepared^ 
on whirh his name and other informaiion was written. To 
Wiilc on a silken banner without using a brush and some type 
of ink or paiul is almost impossible. Whether the men of Shang 
wrote books on rolls of silk as well as on dicir strips of wood 
we do not know* but tltis too was done at an early date. 

It is sad to liimk of the literature which Las imdoubtcdly 
perished at iVnyang. If we had here the dry climate of £g>'P* 
there k no 4|Ue3tion that many a roll of bamboo tablets would 
have been recoveredj each with its stoiy^ to tell. For these 
people did not merely possess writing— the)- used it. If nothing 
else, the dtvdopment of ihc language proves iliat^ The simple 
tteed^ ijf tlir oracle Inacriptloru do not cidl for the highly de* 
vetoped medium of expression which we find in them, not 
would thev" ever have called it into being. Nof can \vc suppose 
the knowledge of veiling was lirnitcd to a few men, or lo 
this one dty% Even in Shang times ihc sending of letters from 
one place to another scema not lo ha\'e been uncommon. In 
the conduct of war^ for iiniLiu^cc. reliance yvas not placed in 
verbal commands. Written orders were to assure that 
there would be no mis lake in caiTving out the projected c^m- 
paign. 
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T'iio^R. wbo generali'i^e have labelled tlic Chinese as 'ancestor-' 
worshippers.' White this cannot be taken without qualification^ 
it strikes closer to the mark than do many such statements. 
It ts true, of course^ that China has the ‘three religions’ of 
Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism, but it is also true that 
the cult of ancestors has faund a considerable place for itself in 
connection with each of these, Many have held iliat ancestor- 
worslup is a comparatively late development in Chinese rcli^on, 
which was originally concerned wiili nature powers such as 
mountains and lUreaius, or was pcriiaps a pure monothcUni. 
Recent discoveries fail utterly to support this cunteiidon. The 
farther back we go in cur invcsiigatloa of Chinese religion, the 
greater is the part played by ancestors. 

Foreigners commenting on Chinese ancestor-worship some¬ 
times go too far in cither of two directions. On tire one hand, 
they may depict it as a weird, mysterious, ‘Oiirmtai' practice 
which Occidentals can never understand. Again they- tcU ua 
that it is nothing more than a tbrm of paying respect to the 
dead, craedy as wc hold funcrab and put flow'crs and tomb¬ 
stones on our graves. 'ITic latter may be true for a few Chinese 
at the prcacni day, but it b in no sense true of the attitude of 
the aneieTit Chinese nor of thii of the great majority of the 
people to-day. 

If we think of it ais a mere putting of food instead uf dowers 
on the grave, or bdbre a tablet representing the ancestor in a 
temple, wc shall quite roil to unclcistaud die rilal rnotivaiiou 
of ancestor- worship—the greatest force whidi has held die 
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Cluiicse people irnduitinal wap. 'Hir miecstor wa^ na 

powerless cx3r|jse svipinc in tiie grave wniimg tor his 

■clcsccndani lo pay respect to him or tiot, according to the 
tlcseendaiii^s whim. Or the contraryi the BTiccs^or*^ real power 
began when he died. For then he was transformed into a spirit, 
of powm imtltliticd but He wtis more or Jcm vastly 

dependent on !ii» drscendants for food^ m the form of sacrifice> 
but he could vcr\^ wrJl *ec that these were fortlicomingT or mate 
Ilia descendants w*kh that they had bear 

The activities of ibcse spirit anocstors arc not altogether 
unlike those of the Greek gods. Tliey were noi, it seems, either 
omnipotent gr omniscicnti yet in practice they were very ne^ly 
so* Success in hunting, agriculture, war and otliier activities 
was theirs to give or to withhold. Famine, defcatT sickness and 
dcaih were the penalties wltich they could and did hurl at any 
who had the temerity to displease them. 

But we rnu-^t not suppose that the attitude of the ancient 
Chmcic toward their dead was wholly one of awe and feat. 
Nor can we accept the interpretatjon of sacrifice which would 
maLke it a ainiple ^baigaiti^ with the spiritat to deliver so much 
in sacrifices in retiim for the deli very of so much hi prosperity' 
and other blessings. To be sure there wa^ iMs aspect of ihc 
matter, just as there are those who con tribute money to the 
fchgicius enterpriser oJ Christendona for the same reason. But 
there was also not a little of real devotion to the departed, and 
rc;iJ grief ut tlttir death. Among the evidence for ihb is the 

$hang W'Otd meaning Meath/ , a pictograph of a tnoumer 

kneeling with bowed head beside a corps'^- ^ 

More than three hundred Sbang tombs have been s^iciiliric- 
aJly excavated at Anyang, in a single trcniendDus cemetery Idling 
about a mik to the north of the Huan River, on the south bsmk 
of which tbe capital city was located. From these we £nn fpdn 
a good deal of information liboiii burial customs. One cunnus 
Bici is tiiat more ihati forty of tiit skeletons w'crc found lying 
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face dfrw'nwsini, cstcmkd prone. Thh burial ]>cKUion Im \xxn 
said to be uniqnc iti tbc wr^rld. Mr. BisJiop tells me, liowev'cr^ 
thiit n h used at the present day hy the sv^^eeper caste in [ndb, 
\vith the idea of keeping the ghost front walking. 

Xo coffins hove been found in these tombs^ nor have ihcy ap* 
peared, in fact. In any excavated Chinese buriaLs until late Qhoii 
tim^s. Tills does not necessarity mean Lhai tiie cofTm was never 
used, but it5 absence is certainly recaarkable. There is some 
indication that tlte coqBc was wrapped in matting before burial. 
VVe know that hronitc objects buried wiih the dead were often 
wrapped first w'tih matting and then widi cloih, ami it would 
not l>e remarkahlc if the dead were treated in the same way. 

Objccu buried with ilic dead varied according to the un- 
portantc of the individual. !n very small graves a single bronze 
dagger-axe, perhaps accompanied by potter)" ves^eb* w^as sotne- 
tiino buried. Other individuaht no doubt of high rank, were 
surrounded in ihc grave by an almost incredible profusion of 
bcaiiriru) bronze vessels. The greai tombs, which w^re almost 
undoubtedly my ah have been looted of most of thdr ccutenui, 
blit from what remains wc can tell tiiat Lhe>' must have been 
filled widi siicli a wealth of objects as to make them veriLabie 
siibteiTancan treasure-IiousM- White pottery veSAels of almost 
rncredibic workmamliipp large marble sculp lures executed witli 
tremendDus laliour and perfect technique, bronze sacrilieial 
veiseh srs much as twent)' inches in hdght, bn>nzc helmets hy 
the score and weapiitu^ hy the hundred accompanted llic Shang 
rulers to the grave. 

In later limes, articles btiried wLih the dead in China liave 
licen such as were not of use to ihe living—objccu cruElely 
madcj vesstb deliberately foshiofted with holes in thdr buttontSi 
and the like, h lias been stated as a principle that objects 
buried in Chinese graves were alway?^ so. Recent excavation in 
Bhang and early Chou tomijs doci not support tliLi^ The Shang 
people buried with thdr honoured dead objects in such quoi^- 
tity anti of such quality US must have in some mea-Surc iin* 
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povcriahcd the living, especiolly when wc consider ibai bronze 
was certainJy scarce. They did not, of courscj consider 

these tilings wasted. The help of the nnceatocs tm tie battle* 
fidd was considered far more valuable than die possession of a 
few ejElra wea|Knis. 

Tlie Shangs did not bury thde kings widi inch lavish ex¬ 
penditure of labour the Egyptians put into ihdr pyramids^ 
At the same time* the comiructioii of one of their roytd tombs 
was no mean task. The beginning was ihc digging of a pit, in 
the case of the Jargat tomb forty-three feet deep and iLsty-hve 
feel isqumc—large enough to contain a good-sbed fbur-story 
building. Two of the five large tombs known were in the shape 
of a CTOSi rather than square. In the middle of each of the 
fuLir sides a broad sloping stairway was comtnictcd. The 
excavators have done their work carefully and one can still 
see the places in the earthen treads which were worn down by 
the feet of the labouret^ who built the tombs and carried thdr 
furniture down them, more dmu three thousand year$ ago. 
At the bottom of this pit a wooden tomb dmnibcr was ton* 
structeti, about ten feet high and a litdc smaJlcf tium the 
bottom of the pit itself Tlic wal!^ of thi$ chamber w'crc decor¬ 
ated, in placs with almust incredibly fine carving, in others 
with polychrome painted designs. Then the funeral was held* ihe 
body and other objects were put in placCj imd the whole cxcava^ 
t ion ^ every inch of the way to the surface, was jjlled with pounded 
earth. ThU last process *ilDne must have required the labour ofa 
small army of men for a long period. As will be discussed later, 
the funeral was probalily aecoinpanjcd by tlie sacrifice of many 
human beings. It was, altugelher, a ceremony not unfitting the 
p:i£sbig of a king* and the inauguration of a royal ancestral dci ty* 

Once dead, one became a spirit. The Shangs had two words 


to designate such 1 >eings. One ia , which resembles a man 

with a large head of rather fearfnl aspect; (his word we might 
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Icgiiiimatdy iraiMla^e "ghosL* Wc find it also aa psirt of a word 

meaning "to fear* or ^to r&iscct.' ^Thm is wTilicn ^ a ghost 

holding a nod nymbolizing liis power to chastiie tho^ who 
displease him. The other word might propctrly be translated 

05 'spirit*; m form* 7J^/ia something of an enigma. It may 

represent the spiritual forces 3tre:anitng down from the heavens 
to men bcl<?H\ Whether or noi dm lie the rorrect Jnterpteta*- 
don. we kznow that the spirits did live in the upper air, for they 
arc spoken of in the orniclc bones as descending, sending down 
blessings, and so forth. 

If we may Judge from the oracle bones the Shang people 
called upon their ancestors for aid, and sacrificed to tlieiTii 
more thin all thdr other deities put together. But if we ask to 
what ancestors sacrificed, we mast limit cmr disciisri^ou to 
the royal family. There b litdc doubt that the Iiigh offidals 
carried on w-orsldp of tlttdr ancestors, and it may be that ihb 
practice went all the way down tn iho common people. But 
the oratlr bones» being produced almost if not cjuite exclusively 
for the king and his family, tell us litdcor nnlluEigof the rcfigioti 
of anyone else. Forty-two male ance$tots and brothers of male 
anccsujT^f belonging in iwenfy-six generations, are named on 
tlicse ijoEies as having been *acrificcd to. Hie earlier of thoc 
arc perhaps only mythical, but the later generations tally mih 
Chinese history to a high degree of accuracy. Sacrifices were 
marie by the kings to elder brothers who had died as well as to 
faihcr, grandfather I and earlier ancestors. Ancestors who had 
never attamed the throne were sacrificed to with the same 
ceremonies given to those who had reigned as king. 

DifTerent tendencies En sacrificing wtoc follower] in dtffarejtt 
periods. Tlie king known as Wu Ting, supposed to have 
rdgned from 13^4 to 1266 d.c., took a great interest in his 
ancestors and in rcliginiis ritual. He ^erifieecl a v*Ty gieai 
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deal xo his of quite remote gctirmtions. Later km^ 

preferred to ex}>etitl thdr oJTerings, most of tie Ltme^ in the 
$rmee of more immcdialc onccstarj. Wu Ting i^cins li> 
have taken a good deal of intcresi in his getiealogy'j. and perhapi 
to Iiave given new sacrificial names lo some of hh further 
ancestors. 

SjiediiJ names for the dead and for deities are kno^vn in 
vaHoiu parts of ihe world. Not only is it cnnsiderecl disrespect- 
ful to call sudi beings by their [Personal nantes^ but it is also 
thought ihat a magical power is associated with such names, 
Tlidr being spoken might harm or anger the possessors. ITie 
jew^ did not speak the real name of Gcxl. In ancient Egypt a 
ineie mortal might compel a god to do his bidding, if he knew- 
the god‘s secret name, io it is that in China the persoiuJ name 
of an emperor was taboo^ and i t a c rimin al offence tvcji to 

write a common word, such as 'black/ if it happened to be the 
iiaitie of an emperor of the mling dynasty. Many an unfortunate 
Chinese has lost hh life because he happened to write such 
a word, inteniionally or unmicntioitally, Thb type of legally 
enforced taboo is later than the Shang dyn^isty\ but even at 
I hat time the persotud names of aiice^ton were not used in 
divining or in sacrificing to them. 

Except fur remote ant errors, they were called by the 
name ol a day of ihe week (the Shaxig *wcek^ had ten days]« 
Tbi.’s is said to have been cither the day on which diey were 
bom or on which they had died. To the name of the day there 
was added the relationalup in which the ancestor stood to tlic 
dmendant who was diviumg or saerifidng^ Thus we find 
meniion ofTathcr Monday/ * Mother niuisday/ 'Grandfather 
Tux^ay," and 'Elder Brother Saturday* in Lhdr Sbang dynasty 
equiyalents. 

Former queens as wdl as kmg:^ were aacrificcd to,. We find 
three queens ussoeiatrd with the same Wu Ting mentioned 
abiwe^ and iwi.^ queens nirnlionctl with iwci udier IdngKi. But 
female ancestors were .sacrificed t<^ separately^ also, fiometimts 
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v^-c fini! them supervtsmg the most important matters^ such as 
the har\'C3t, but in genend they oceupy a subordinate posidon. 
Tticre b a eurinus exception to this. Whim the Shan^ divined 
about ?iacriRdng ii> a kmg or quecn^ they did it on the day of 
the week tMd in hin or her ceremonial name* But when a Idng 
and a queen were saerificod to together, two such were 
usually involved^ and in this ease not the man^s but the woman*^ 
day waA used. 

The giving of children to women was the special business of 
fcniale ancestors, if we may trust the very little evidence whidi 
comes down to iw, Wc find one ease ui which a woman, peti* 
boning for a son+ even sacrifices a human being to one of the 
former queens. 

Ancestors were not the only deities with whom the Shmtg 
people had relations, and to whom thej' offered sacrifices. 
Among die other powers mentioned wc find the remininc 
ctemefit not lacking. The ^Dragon Woman^ is a mysterious 
figure of whom we know litiJc more than the name. Tlie 
* Eastern Mother* and the *WcEtern Mother’ appear more 
frequently^ but hardly know more about them. Wc find 
sacrifices to East^ Weal, and South;, but not in the North - - why. 
nobody know* There h a ’Ruler of the {Four?) Quarters^ 
who b mentioned not infrcqucrUly, whom it h diouglit well lo 
feed with cattle and pigs. 

Mountains and rivers arc quite itniMDriant in our later records 
of Chinese religion, but there is no mention of mountaius as 
ddtics in these early materials, so far as I knowv There is one 
reference to saertfidng to a river. History icUs us that shortly 
before itpo B.c* there was a drought so severe that the Hiiian 
River, beside the city of Shang, ceased to flow. One of the 
oracle bones records "a burnt olfering of four calkJe to the 
source of the Huan River.' 

The earth was sacrifieGd to. As we sliall sec hi discussing the 
religious emtoms of Chou timc$t the earlli was symbtdizrd ai a 
later period by a small mound. Such a mound ^va^ ftiuiui in 
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cvfrr>' village^ as a local dmy^ atid U made something of a 
ceatre of village life. This mound is represented by a word 
made up of 'eartlt^ a4:)d 'Spitil/ In Shang times it is the 'earth' 
symbol alone winch we find referred to as deity, yet the mean¬ 
ing is probably thr same. Sotnctlmes it is specified as 'the 
earth rtf the region.* to any it ts a sort ot agricxilmral 
deity, probably as old as any Chinese religious idea we know, 
[n laicr we find mcnlion of a "Queen Earth/ reminding 

us of the Occidental “^MoLher Earth^ conception^ bin if is im- 
pos$ibIe to say whctltcr the earlier deity was considered to be 
mascuhue or femfimie. 

No discussion of the nature powers which figure jn Shang 
rchgioa would be complete without mendon of the wind. 
Sacrifices to propitiaie die wind, made ai iVnyang, were 
peculiarly appropriate. The mockm vishor to that region^ 
blinded by a pitiless and incessant liall of dust and ^and» with 
ah of hbi OEixtsed ssldn turned UieraJly to die colour of the soil^ 
and fairly blown off his feet, wishes ftrventty that he po^e^ed 
a charm elective to quiet dial energetic demon. 

In addition to these fairly common denb^ciis of die suiier- 
natuml we find occasional reference to other and very pmczlmg 
individuoJs. Sometimes one hcaiiatcs even to venture a transla¬ 
tion of their uame$. A ^Snake SpiTii(?)" is one of these. Then 
there is the statement which we find added to questions on 
variotLs topics, such as the declaration of war—'BeJow and 
Above agree,' or "Bclow^ and Al>ove do not agree/ What docs 
it mean? We donh know. Perhaps it has reference to the 
splriti of the eordi and of die heavens* Perhaps we have read 
the words wronglyp and ii does not mean *Bclow and Above* 
at alL Then tlierc Is 'King Wind,* perhaps the same a? ihe 
wind witliiiut the title. And we have the ^Wind* the envoy of 
Ti/ or just the Envoy ofTi/ 

This Ti ift an impoRam Imt pujsxling deity. It is impossible 
to understand ancient Chinese rdigion unlK we uoderstand 
him, partially at Jeas^t- He is rcfciTcd to other os Ti or as Shang 
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Ti. The Shaiig simply menu 'upper' or ‘superior,' and Shun? 
Ti is sometimes translaied as 'the Ruler Ahove.’ The term 
Shang Ti has been generally adopted hy Protest ant mission* 
arics In triiislatc the name of the Christian God^ for more thaji 
three thousand yenrs it has stood for one. of the chief ddtiesj 
or perhaps the chief deity, of the Chinese. 

^^'hi!^ the deity may be called either Ti or bhang Ti, Ti by 
itself has anoilirr meaning. Even in the Shang dynas:tY we 
find it used as a pari of tiit name of certain kings. And for the 
last two thousand years and more Ti has lieen ilie oBicial tide 
of Chinese rulers; iti this sense it is usually translated 'emperor/ 

Many explanations, of gTCJlt variety, have been given for Utc 
origin of the word Ti. We shall not try to go inti) all of them 
here. But there is one of these theories which, whether it lnr 
correct or not, is at least the most plausible one that offers. 
It VOS first propounded by Mr. James NL Metrites, a Canadian 
scholar who is one of the very fesv foroigners who have made 
real contributions to die study of the orade lson«. 

According to this theory Ti was originally the name of a 
sacrifice. 'Hiis statement is based on i!ic fact that in Shang 
dynasty Chinese the word Ti is almost (sometimes r[uite) 
identical ivith another word, pronounced iiao. This word liof 
is a pictograph of a bundle of wood, htirning, ready lo have 
an animal placed on it os a burnt oficring; it means ‘to present 
a burnt offering/ Since these w'ortis arc so nearly alike in 
form, we have on the oracle bones sucli sentences as *lim 
! present as a burnt offering) five bulls to Ti,' with lido and Ti 
written idcniiodly. It b thought, then, that Tt was at first 
merely the name of a way of sacrificing to die ancestor or other 
deities, but that gradually men confused the sacrifice itself with 
tire deity sacrificed to, and came to think of it as a separate 
deity. 

'liiis process whereby the human mind takes sacrificial 
techniques: thinks of them as deities eiin lie illustriitcrl else¬ 

where than in China. The Aryans of India first worshipped 
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gcwis who lived in the htiivcm. Tlvc^' sacrificed to these gods, 
pouring clarified huucr into a sacrihdal fire known as Ag&i. 
This aacriltce was accompanied by the recitation of a sacred 
formuia, or Brahman, llic endre ceremony caused the gods 
to gToni to Lheir worshippers the things which they desired. 
And for ilib the gods were praised. But later it was pointed 
out that after all there was no reason tn praise the gods, for it 
was not ihcj', hut ilie saeTtficial procedure which produced the 
blessings, tn fact, it was tlic fire, Agni, which wafted the 
sarri fires to die heavens and forced the gocii to give their 
vrorship()ia^ what tiicy wished. And so Agni came tti be a high 
god. But finally it was said dial all of these statements were 
wnjitg. It wtis really the lacrcd words, the Brahman, which 
were recited svilh the sauritke, which gave it its effect, while 
all the other parts of the ceremony were inercly incidental. 
Ami so Brahman came to be the highest dcit^-j the original 
creator of the world. 

With this in mind it is nut liord to lielieve that the ChInKC 
may have taken Ute name of a sacrifice and turned tt into a 
god, Tu Bill if we ask how this god W'os conceived by the men 
of Ujc Shaiig dynasty we have a question not easy lu answer. 
Since some of the Shojig kin^ are called by such names as 
'Ti r and 'Ti Hsiu,’ it is said that ‘Shang Ti* may be merely 
the *tfigliest Ti,’ Uiat is, die first ancestor of the Shang kings. 
This is possible but not proved. Some say that Ti b a cnlleettve 
name for :dl of the roj'al ancestors. It may have been so in 
origin, but there is rcaiM)!! Ibr doubting chat it had thb ttieuning 
when liic oracle bones were wTitten, 

If we ask what Ti did for die Shang people we arc on finner 
gniund. He iv'as especially concerned with the making of war. 
\Vhjen they divined alniut wb ether or not to make an attack 
on an enemy they rrequendy asked, 'Does fi agree?' Tlicy 
apparently hesitated to go into battle unless they' could feel 
sure that he was fighting with them. He was asked abour the 
crops for the year. Ti had a good deal of cuiitrot over rain. 
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On ihr Oracle bont* we read 'Will Ti decree raiti juffidenl fox 
the yc£if And he had Khe habit of sending down general good 
lack or misfoitunc^ on occadoni a$ pleased him hmi- AU these 
things, and othcr^^ he did. Bnl in almost none of his activities 
did he have a monopoly. Ancestors and other deities had, at 
times, almost alt the powers wielded by Ti. 

Christian missionajies have long sought to show that the 
origmal rcligioii of the Chinese was monoibchEm. For some 
lime the task has been gh'cn up as Impelcis. Now* a5 a result 
uf the new dbcoveri^i an attempt is again bdng made to fhow 
that tiiff men of the Shang dynast^' were originally monotheistic, 
worshipping Ti only- Wheilter this be true or not, it is quite 
certain that in the pcrif>d we knmv they were by no mcanii 
monotheistit. Tlicir ancestors were god-ltke^ if not gods^ and 
wielded about the same power as that ofTi^ in about the same 
manner in which he wielded hb.. In faetj there is some possi¬ 
bility that they arc right who say that Ti himself was origtimlly 
a deified ancestor* the progenitor of the Shang kings, and thus 
tliat every important god of the Shangs was an ancestor. 
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H.ow:f.vf-R rtiniote Chinese anFftsior-wn'Tship may sreui from 
our experience. It U noi difficult for us to imagine the circutn- 
stanccs under uhich such a practice developed. Most of i» 
have knov^’n one or more men or women, of ^c and cKpcriencej 
who have come to be mdispensabJr to a group of people around 
them. PerhapH it Is a grandlatheT or grandmotlici, to whom a 
whole family brings its troubles. It may bo the hadcr of a 
political movemeBl, or the guiding genius of a business. When 
such a person diw, he leaves behind a number of people who 
feel themselves *at u Joss/ without direction. This is a universal 
human experience; it happens UMiay in New York, Paris, ^d 
London as it happened over three thousand yean ago in China. 

Even to-day, some people go to ‘mediums' to into touch 
with the dead, bo that they may conttnuc to receive the advice 
cut off by* death. This too was done in ancient as In modern 
times, in oil parts of the world. Just how the oncicni Chinese 
came to work out their peculiar technique for communicating 
with the departed we do not know. It is probable that they 
had more than one method, even in Shang tim^; we know 
that the Chinese had ‘mediums’ and various methods of such 
con venation with the dead only a short time after the end of 
the Shang dynasty. But for us it is very fortunate that the 
Shang people had otir method which employed writing on 
bone, because bone is one of the frw materiaU able to survive, 
in the climate of norilj China, and preserve its record for our 
Information. 

Divination by means of cracks in bone produced by heat is 
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not Umitc^d lo tht; CliinesCj but it is doubtfuJ iliat any other 
people hits worked out such a refined teclinique for tlie purpose. 
Jt » intcrating to note that this type of divination is carried 
on, in a crude form, by the Mongols at the present day. Mr. 
F. Laricm, tvriling in 1330, says: ‘Lamas have many way* 
in which dic>' read the future, The moat eommon is the uac of 
the brcast*bone of the sheep. The bone is cteaned and dried; 
then It is placed in a fire and burned well through. Tlie lire 
produces dilferent cracks and lines in the bone. From these 
lines the priest calculates an answer to wiiatever quenion may 
have hern askcfl—whether it is safe to start 011 a journey, if a 
certain dale Is auspidous for a wedding, if a certain wdl will 
be a good place liy tvhich to pitch the yurta, and so on.’ * 

We have already seen that in die Neolithic black [Kntcry 
culture divination tvas carried nn by a method very simitai'm 
that of the Shang people. The Ncolitliic divination bones we 
know are scapuhe, chie% of the ox. The Shangs divined with 
the shell, usually the under-sheU or plastron, of the tortoise 
and the bones of the ox, usually the scapulse or kg bones. But 
were these the bonra of just any ox, whose meat had been used 
for roast beef? Or svere they the bones of a bullock which had 
been specially prepared for eommuiiication with the god$ by 
bring sacrifiecd, and thus endowed with special spiritual 
powers? We cannot say. But as to the tortoise we liave a little 
more inlbrmation, 

Tortoises figure prominently in Clliincse mythology. Even 
to-day when one visits Chinese temples, and examines the none 
tablets set up by various emperors and olltcrs in their court* 
yards, he Ircqucntly finds them resting on the backs of gigantic 
stone tortoises. Tortoises were regarded with considerable awe 
and veiieratton in andent Clunu, as an atnming story in the 
Itookof Chuang Tj^u shows. CJiuang Tztr wtis a Taoist philo¬ 
sopher of about the fourth century b.c,, a mystic and a recluse. 
The prince of Ch'u, having heard that be was a wise nnan ^ 
sent two high ofTtciab 10 ask him to take charge of the adminis- 
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tnition oftlir «tatc of Ch‘u. Thes' found him on the bant of a 
stream and made their proposal- ChuBJUJ Tati went on fishing 
without turning Itis head. But he said, *1 have heard that in 
Ch'u there is a sacred tortoise which has been dead now some 
three thotisand %'ears, The prince keej^ this tortoise carcfuUj 
mclosed in a chest on thr altar of his amcsiral temple. Now 
would this tortoise rather be dead and venerated, or alive iind 
wagging its tail in the mud?* llie two ofiieiabt hud to admit 
that it would prefer to be wagging its tail in the mud, 

‘Begone!' cried Chviotig Trtl. '1 toit will wag my tail in the 
mud.'* 

In ancient times the tortoise svas an object ttf ctmsltkrablc 
value. In Utc Hook of C'hailge$, a work of about the end of the 
Shang period, we read oi one worth ten string of 

cowries or shell monc^’.* This is quite a large sum; the king, 
in rewarding h>* retajners Ibr notable services, often gas'c Ids 
but seldom tiiore than diis amount, llic tortoise which w;» 
wortli so much is dcscril>ed as one which 'cumiot be opposed ; 
its oracles, «nc supposes, were so unfailingly correct that they 
could not be questioned. We find large tortoises mentioned 
among the objects of tribute sent to the king. 

That tire tortoise shell wat not consideted mttcly a dr^l and 
passive piece of bone, used as a mere tw*! In divinatiim, i.s 
indicated even by the oracle bones tltcjnselves, which say, *Il 
is asked, docs the tortoise decree . .. 

The tortoises used seem ail to be of one speut», which bits 
hitherto been unknown to science. It has heat named, from 
Uic Anyang region, TertaA Whether the species is 

extinct or still living is not yet known. Many of the tortoise^ 
shells found have been quite large, more than a foot in length, 
k appears that tlie tortotscs were sacrificed before Iwting us^ 
for flivination, and in this way brought into special rdiitlonslup 
with the ipiriw. k is possible that the shell was still further 
coiucrrated by being smearwl with the blood of a sacrificed huU. 

Before being iKcd the hones and shell, il'c latter in particular, 
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went througli 3 considcrahtc pmcesa of prcpamiion. All rough 
projcctir^m on the edge of the tortoise-shd! were sawed off, and 
tiic whole circumference was hied and polUhed until it was 
regular* flmoodi* and tonndtd^ The surface of the tortoise¬ 
shell* and of man y of the bones* was polished to a sheen which 
still* after being buried in the ground for three thoiiaand years* 
gleam A like polished metal, llitr leg bones UACtl were split lo as 
lo make &mai] tint dips of Ijone. Finally* a number of piUj 
about threc-cjiiuneis uE an inch long and slmped like a fixitball 
but niUTOWCi'f were cut in the backordie bone* It was esitmaicd 
in advance bow^ many times the piece or tx>ne or shell could be 
used for divination* and that number of pits wa$ cut^ On a 
large tnrtoL^-shcJl there may be as maiiy as j^eventy-two. 

We have no record of the ceremomes which surrrjundcd the 
aciua! divination* Tliey were probably conducted in the 
ancestral temple, and when the quation at slake was an 
important onc^ such as whether or riot to launch an cKpedilion 
of war, LUcy have been impressive. The divining was 

done* as a rule* by one of a fruaU group of ofhcial divina^^ In 
the time ofWw Ting, for instance* there were nine of these men 
whom we know by name* The king seems to have done his 
own divir^ing at some limes and under some drcnmstancefj 
die latest kings of tiic dynasty* in particular, seem to have 
preferred to conduct this important ntattcr themselves. 

EssetiiialLy the process of n^lng the bone or [ihdl for divinatiuji 
was one in which the application of heat produced a T-^hapcd 
crack, of variable sbee and shaj^Cn From these variations the 
oracle was read. Figure r h a diagram show^mg how these 
cracks were produced. The ov'^al-shaped pit of which the two 
ends are A and did not extend quite through fo the surtacc 
of the bone, but it left the bone wry thin in ihe middle of the 
oval. Any application of heal, ihcii, would produce a crack 
from A to and beyond rnorc readily than elsewhere, and it 
was ihii! crack wliich formed the bead of the T- T he heat was 
uot applied in the centre, but to one side oi the otlicr^ It ha^ 
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ham suggested itial a piece of btiming charcoal was placed on 
ihc Ijone for this purpose, but this 
ertough probably a rrd*!w>l 

brortic point wa'i p^e^Hed down at 
iht proper place. In Figwe the 
bl*K^k disk at B represents die 
charted spot produced by this ap* 
lilication of heat, Wherwer the 
jxjitit was applied, it produced two 
rracJts, which intcrsecled at the 
centre of the pit» at C, One tTadc 
wa^^ from A lo A\ rimniiig: thit>ugh 
C; the otiier was From C through 
the point of ihe application of heat, 
ill this case B* and beyond* 

Wc do not know how the answer 
to the qvicstion was read from these 
cracks. So fari studies of tlie bones 
in tlic attempt to re^^eal this have 
Med. Bui no such studies have 
been carried out on a very extensive 
fiiialc, I bdievcr and they may yet 
siucceod. We have descrip dons of Lbt method of interpreting 
tlicsc o^ckSt \crilien many ccntufic 3 later, but they art too 
elaborate. Out of them tells us tlial there are no less than 
twelve hundred indications to be read From these two iincs. 
There was certainly no such refinement of Uie matter in Stiang 
times, as wc know from ihc fact thnt the very leans used in ihc 
elabomte later formulEr were unknown to the Shangs. 

Fundamcnially there were two answers^ ‘yes' and 'no/ or 
Tortunatc^ and ‘unfortunalc/ If it was a^kedi for instance, 
'Shall I send out an army to oppose the quacking force of the 
enemy?" the answer was dthcr affirmative or negative; it was 
not necessary fo wait for the enemy to scale the walis while ibr 
diviner ti^iett calculus lo phu the result h Tliat there were only 
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two basic answers is shown by Uic freriucnt occurrence of 
divination in pairs, Tims wc find die qitestinn^ ^WtlJ it rain 
to*day?‘ and ncsti to it, 'WiiJ it not ruin lo-day?' Although the 
am^vers were of only two typeSj afRrmativc and negative, there 
seem to have been difierait degrees of ihc type, at 

least. After the question, "WiU there be a good wheat crop?^ 
we may find the entry Tortuuaie,’ indkaiing that there wilL 
Bui again we tmdj on rare occasions, “Greatly fortunaie^ or 
“Vastly forrunaic/ which one would suppose to indicate stiJI 
beuer crops. 

It is tmusual to find any indication of the answer. The diviner 
himself, and anyone else might be concerned with these 
oracles, could tdl ihe answer from the fonnatJoa of Lite cracks 
directly. But they did not throw iliesc Ikuids away immediately 
after divination, without keeping any account of whether the 
Ibrrcasts were correct or not. In a few cases we have the results 
recorded on the lume itself^ as, ‘Will it rain to-night?*' and a 
later eniry^ ^li ready didnT rain,* A later Chinese volume on 
divinatidn tells uis tt^t the chief diviner kept a record of aU his 
prophecies, and ca$i up at the end of the year to see how much 
of the time he had been right and how often mistaken. Whether 
the Sbang disiners did this we do not knoiv, but the excavators 
report d^at they have found the divination bones used dtiring 
one yeax stored away together* In any case ihe record of the 
Sbang diviners must have been satisfi^ciory^ Ibr thry seem to 
have held olTicc for a long time. Two of them ihat we know^ uf 
scrv^cd under two successive kings. 

Did these divinens ihemaelves have any active part in pm- 
tludng the answer given by the 1 x>ne or ilieli? Coiilil they 
manipulaie the oracle? J l>dic%^e they could. If we eemsider 
duit there WD^rc only two fundarftcntal answers given, *ycj* or 
'no/ and that the svhnle r^ly was read from T-jhaiwl crack, 
it h probatilc that the direct ion taken by the crack nintutig 
out to the jcidcT, Cither hDriz,utital or doping upward or down¬ 
ward ^ wa-t a deriding factor. If ilie diviner could certainly 
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mftueuce the result. Let look a^ain at Figure a< We Jiave 
seen that when ihc heal is applied at B, the craek ivlU run 
from C through B, But suppose in.*(tea{l that the heat i« applied 
at the point indicated by the dotted circle ai D. Examinatron of 
a number of Uicse cracks shows that the smaUcr crack will then 
run frojii C tiirough D out to ward D*. 'ihc diiincr of much ex¬ 
perience could probably use this fact to g« the result he wished. 
The tnarupulation of oiuclcs is a common practice, in furious 
parts of the world, and wc have historical cases of it in ancient 
Chinn, In 63a n,c. the Marquis of the state of Chin, falling LU, 
called in his diviner and told liim to find out the cause. Tills 
.>iame ruler had previously taken the state of the Earl of TVao 
away from liim. A retainer of the deposed F,arl went to ihc 
diviner and bribed, him to tell dve Marquis that hif: iiliicjs w'as 
ail due to bis conduct toward the Earl ofTs’ao, This the diviner 
did, giving liis ruler quite a moral lecture, ‘h n by propriety 
iliat righteouButs' h carried out/ be declared. Tl is by good 
faith that propriety is maintained; il is by e(|ual justice that 
depravity- b corrected. If your lordship lets these three things 
go, in what position will you Ite placed?’ The Marquis was 
pleusetl, and restored the Earl of Ti'ao.* 

On the other hand, we must noi auppose that it was neces¬ 
sarily proof of duplicity for a diviner to take a hand in detemun- 
ing the answer of die oracle. On anotlicr occasion an able 
statesman waa asked by one of tbe feudal lords to divine about 
die [Xiliikal even is of the near fuiurc. The suit mm an accepted 
the command and in due time delivered the aiLswcrs to the 
ruler. Thereafter, eyeau moved exactly as he had predicted, 
and someone praised his skill as a diviner. Whereupon he dis¬ 
claimed all ability at diiinatifii], but hoped that he bad cliougb 
Jiidgmctu to be able to predict what Wfis obviously going to 
happen. Tbese events were somewhat later than the Shang 
dyimiy, But if the divIniTi even of the Sliang period could 
tnliueiici: the (trades, this iact has great significance for liic 
history of Chinese ^xilitics. For these diviners were educated 
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mcTit aad thsy the foferuiincr& nf the sdiolar-statcsmea 
who have dominated Chinese govenimcnt almost to the prescal 
day. ir they sometimes made the oranie amivcr as they wiihcd, 
we need not that they were ahva>^ They may 

merely have been giving the king sound advice in a form in 
which he was fairly sure to take it. 

Once advice was obtaint^l by divination, was it always aetotl 
upon? For the Sfaang period we have little way of knmving. 
The addition of such remarks as ‘It really did rain' on the 
bone seems to indicate some suspicion that the oracle was not 
always infalliblcH Certainly in later periods they very frequently 
divined lo see if they could get the answer they wanted^ and if 
not they w^ent ahead aoii did what they Itad intended to do all 
the time—much as most of us use human advice. Once King 
Ling of Ch*u a^c,) divined asking whctlicr he would 

conquer the world. 'ITie reply was unfavourable. He dashed 
the tortoise-shell away from liim, looked up lo heaven and 
cried, *What? This liitl* thing you will not give me? Very 
wdl, thcrip 1 will take it for tuysclfl* 

In using a particular piece of Ijone Or a torUHSt-ahcll for 
divining Acre seem to have been no set rules as to suhjecti. 
Sometimes we find a laigc iortoi*c-shdl alt used for divining 
about ttic same thing; at other limes ibcrr \a a great v^riery of 
topics. Somtijitics they used the same piece four times in a 
single day; after iliis It might be a month lu- bax weeks before 
jt was usicA again. We may find on ihc same piece of tortoise¬ 
shell divinations spread over nine niontlis. When die king 
went iraveiling a tortolse-sbcll was taken along and used at 
varirms poirtU mi the journey to ttidicalc what should be douc 
next, much a* some ]icopU uM? a tourbt"$ guide in iliac day^. 

What is most important and intMii ibritinatc for us b lhai, 
in wliatevfT manner the>' gol the answers to Iheir quadons and 
wheilier they fidluwed the advice ur noi. carved the ques¬ 
tions on the bone iificr divination. Thb practice apj^ear^ lu 
have died out after Shaiig limes; Imic wa's ^lill iisetJ to consult 
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the oracle, but ihe answers were written tn a book, which waj» 
much <^uicker and vastJy easier. Even in Shan^ times not all 
of fhc question were vs-ritten on the bone. Only about one* 
tenth of the divinatjon bones and sJielb excavated are inscribed 
it is not the case, however, tJjat tliey wrote the quationj iii 
one peritxl onijf, for wc Jiavc ioscriptioiM which we can date 
ill evcr\’ period of later Shan^ ttnics. Even on inscribed tortoisc- 
shclU the number of questions written may be no more than 
half the number divined about^ as shown liv the cracb. Whv 
they wrote down any of die questions, and'how they selected 
those which were to be written, is a mystery. It cannot be that 
they wrote down the most imponani on«. One can hardiv 
concciye of a less momentous question tlu«i ‘Will it rain to¬ 
night?' yet wc find this question, carved with the expenditure 
r.rn» little labour, time and again. Was it mere pride of crafos- 
iiianship which caused thera to do it. fonrnng the characters 
as heautifttlly as they could? All that wc can be sure of is that 
they did not do it in order to assist the arebjeologirts of the 
twentieth century-but the archawlogists owe them a cteai 
debt of gratit’ll dc. 

if wc seek to enumerate, or even to classify, the various 
subjects on which tlie Shangs sought the adrice of their goda 
wc have no easy task. In die fust place they probably limited 
iheni^Ivcs to asking qucslioits of the first importance, such as 
wiieiher to make war or conclude peace. But it was ouJv a step 
from this lo asking whether tlie time ivas auspicious for setting 
out on a journey or going to hunt in a particular locaJiiy. And 
if one IS plantiiiig a hunting party for the mon-ow, it Is ,urdv 
worth while to find out in advance whciher it will rain, or 
whether high winds and dust will spoil the visibifity and ruin 
one’s aim so that hunting will be impracticable. ;V1J of ih r s e 
thin^ arc, after all, matters of some consequence; biowtedge 
m advance may make it possible Ui alter one's plans for the 
iwticr. But they must have drifted gradually into a state where 
they asked about virtuafiy every thing. On the l ast day of every 
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tcn-<Jjiy %vcek' thry to find out whcrthcrihc ncstwtck 

would be lucky or unluckv\ Evcji here we may suppose that 
in a week Ibrcdoomed to be nnforrunaie they refrained from 
imponaiit activitici as much as possible. But when it is asked 
whether a sick man will recover or die, it cannot help the 
siuiatioEi mucli lo Icara that he if going to die, unless indeed 
one plans t)0 help him do it quickly! 

Se\'eral Chinese scholars have proposed tlasslhcatiotu of the 
variiniA subjects concerning which the Shangs divined. One of 
die best of these contains twelve itemSp as follows: 

(t) Samficcs, This a subject to which we shall have to 
rccur^ The oracle was asked to what spirit$ sacrifice should be 
offered^ when it should be made, what kind of animals or other 
Things should be sacdiiccdi what colour and how many they 
should be» and so on. 

fs) Announcements made to the spidT3+ It U not quite 
clear whednn? they first asked whether such and such an an¬ 
nouncement should be made and dieo, if the ansuw was 
lavourablet made the announcement^ or whether the dilation 
itself served as the announcement. In any ease tlicy told the 
ipirits about all sorts of aJTaIrs, Iram the fact that tlieir enemies 
had made a mid and carried olT a number of captives to the 
fact that someone barl rallett Ul, Appareutly die spin 11, thus 
informed of the difficulties of their worshippen, were e^tpected 
to do somcdiing to remedy them. 

(3,) Thb heading has to do widi a subject, divined ahoiit a 
gfXJtl tied* which even the scholar who made this classification 
doa not pretend thorouglily to understand;; it may have some¬ 
thing to do with slate or diplomatic banquets. 'Fliis is only 
one of a number of places in which inveistigatioii has as yet 
failed ro reveal the secrets of the oracle bones, 

(4) Journeys and halting^ It was customiuy to ask whether 
the circumstances were favoimable before setting out on a 
journeyp and to question as to the advisabilitj" of spetirilng ihe 
night or a longer time at any point on the road. 
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^5) Hunting jukI Jisbing. TJic)' asked not only whether it 
wa;^ Ibnunate 10 go iiuniing and h^hing, but also where to go. 
Since die oracle could an-swer only ya' or ‘no,' it was nocca- 
itary to ask about one place alicr anodier until one was indicated 
as fbrtunaie. We often Gnd that the diviner later set down, on 
the Ikuic, a record of whal animals and liow* many were bagged; 
this was no doubt to prove that he liad indicated a good place, 

(6) War. When to send an army, and how many men to 
send, when to meet the enemy in battle and when to remain 
on tile dclensivc—such questions come under diia heading, 

(7) Crops. The prospects for e^ich kind of grain, and for tlic 
year's output of liquors, were inquired about in detail. In 
addition they asked about the general agricuUvual outtuoik for 
die year. 

(8) Rain, snow, wind, and fog, 

(gi Good weather. They were especially anxioiut to know 
when the wcatlier would clear up after a storm. 

(to) Illness .Hid rccowry. 

(ll) The (ten-day) week, that b, whether i| wtiuld he a lucky 
or .an unlucky |ieriod. 

(f a) M iscdlaiieous subjects, 

iliis catalogue does very well as a suggestion of the matters 
canceming wliich the Shang people consulted their gods. But 
it docs not, of course, begin to exhaust the subject, 'Fhcrc arc 
a great many questions which one would Imvc a hard lime 
placing in fhb list, not because there is no lieading which thq' 
fit, but lictausc they fit more than one. Tims when it is asked, 
'tr ilic king hunts to-day in Shiiai, will he not encounter htav'v 
rain?* we might list ihis both under questions al»ul hunting 
and those about ihc weather. If it u Tzu Yti is ill; should his 
relmncr En announce tliii to the spirit of Father 1 ?' we may 
call it divination about an announcement to a spirit, or about 
an illness. 

The tivdfih or 'inLscdlancous* dats in this list must l>c indeed 
a targe nne, to include all matters nut mentioned in the other 
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de^'Oi. Some of these arc quite Lmponant. They ioidutle 
what wc might cal! 'diplomatic' questions, having to do with 
rd^tioti^ between the Shangs and oilier |>eoplc3^ perhaps their 
vassals. This whole subject is little tmderstood, but in those 
da>"s ns in Llirsc one of the questions to be considered^ when 
planning to make war, was what other states to assist^ and 
wliai states one could cotml upon as aUics, Here as cbewhere 
they asked for adificc 'ITie ancestors were aho expected to 
answer more intimate questions of state^ such as whether the 
queen would have a acm. 

Dreams zire mentioned rather often on the oracle bonrA, 
The kiTig^ dreamed ^iboui gbosis^ sometimes aI>oiJt ^many 
gho5t4^; these and adicr dreatm needed explanation^ and thet" 
went to die dii incT to find out whether ihey vi^cre of gixxl or 
evil ontru. TJiC Shaug |KHjpk were coresfantly seeking the 
assisiance of their gods' at the end of many questions we find 
'Will I receive aid?’ or 'Will iJie king receive aid?' Somcriincs 
they ask spcdiicaJK% ‘'Will die spirit of Grandfather I ncjt jiid 
ihe king?^ But die spirits miglu hurt as well ai help^ and ive 
find oracles wMch remind us of medieval tests to determine 
whetlicr Bomconc seriously ill was being bewitched. ' 1 % the 
spirit of Gnttidmothcr Chi harming the son of Hau?^ ‘h die 
spirit orGraiidfiitlicr Hsin injuring me?' 

Since their writing w'as piciograpliit, many «f the words 
usetl by the Shangn are literaBy picture^pie^ None is mare ^o 
than one of the words they tese to mean kvil/ We find ii used 
ixinsiantlyi in huntiiig^ in war, in the week to comcj will ihrnr 

be, they aik, *no evir? The word is , a snake striking at 

the foot of an unsuspecting man about to step on him. No 
better symlxil could porrniy the hidden danger w^hielt lurked 
everywhere, agalmi w hich one muiii forewarn himself by even' 
possible means—by tKjrrow mg, if possible, the far-seeing cyei 
of the gods themselves* 
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SACRIFICE 


The I'ustnm of making sarHfire» probably b«gan m a umptc 
aci of prf>v)ding HxkI for die dead. Tttcrc ts lUtle obvious 
diflereucc behveen a man who has Just died and a man still 
Uving; it b natural to suppose that the needs of the one arc 
essentially' the same as those of the other. Eveu at the present 
day it is the custom, in Cliina, to lay out food for the dead, 
near the eorpsc, shortly after death. 

It was obscTS'cd chat the food provided did not disappear; 
it was not eaten, at least not in a physical sense. hiU the mnii 
who died did not disappear physically, either, Somedting, 
sitmc unseen essence, went out of lum, and left him dead. His 
frietich and relatives saw him, moving and talking, in dreams; 
waking, and realising that hr was dead, they supposed that it 
svas litis essence, his ghost, who had come to them in the night. 
A man who is dead docs not breathe; since his breath and the 
essence of his personality leave him at the same time it is natural 
lo suppose Uiat the breath is the essential man. 'Fhal is, of 
course, why we call this essence by the word 'spirit,' derived 
from the l^tin tpirifus, 'breath,' The Chinese have the same 
idea. Bxii if the dead man is an invisible essence, leaving his 
physical form behind, then k is logical to suppose dial he can 
partake of the essence of food, while leaving the physical sub¬ 
stance tnialtcrcd. 

This Idea, that the spirit can use sacrificed food widnmt 
destroying it, is common to many peoples, and is a very con¬ 
venient otic. It alloivs the food to be used twice, once to feed 
the spirits and again to feed the wor^hippen or the priests. 
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nAncI it hub iht iidfkil udviuiuigc r>f aUi.>vviiig the human beings, 
in eatu3g^ to dine mib the godi^ and lo partake of viands \^'hich 
have been entlo^vcd with special \inisc$ by ccmiing inti> contact 
with the spirits. 'ITiis idea liefi at the root, historicallyj of the 
commimiop. stmee in Chris pan church C5» though it has been 
overlaid and obscured by many later alterations. 

Not all f>r the food sacrificed by die anckui Chinese wa^s 
subsequently eaten by die Horabippers. Liquor was soinetimes 
spilled on ip the ground. ^Jmuls were somciimes buried and 
soTnrlimcA burned. Saerdke hy burning has enjoyed ^at 
favour in many part^ of the world, and for a very' evident 
reason. Tiiis process con vert n most of the sacrificed food into 
snuike and savours, niese are verv^ much like the brcadi vvMc-h 
U supposed to br the stuff dial ghouls are made nf And they' 
arc wafted toward the heavens, where many peoples, including 
the Chinese, have supposed ibdr gods and tlicir dead to dwelt. 

Sacrifices of fot^d ^vere made to pcRotii and things otlicr 
than the spirits ol' men. Hiit it U safe to suppose that this w:ts 
dom: because these things, such as wind and earth, were con¬ 
ceived to ptnscss the qualities and the appedtes of htiman 
spirits. Thus we itiuy be fairly sure that anything which we 
find offered, in sacrifice, to the spirits is sonietliing which men 
ihenisdves conceive as suitable to eat or possess. It may be, 
however, dial they do not dare to cal t>r possess it themselves; 
we cannot say llmt every people practising human sacrifice 
lias necessarily practised cannibalism. 

The ancient Chiiiesr comidcreti their sacrificcA to Ih' an 
actual feediog nf the dead. There is a great deal of evidence 
for this; a ^lory whirii comes from a period aUgbliy later than 
bhang times makes it especially dear. There was a high officihl 
who bad an cspedal liking for water-dic^tnuUi; in tliis Ur 
shaw'cd gocrtl judgmeni, Tliis delicacy* now to be obtained 
chiefly in Chinese rcstaurontSj wiis eommon lo both Europe 
and China in prchistork limes. This offidai tvos so extremely 
fond of ihcm tliat he left expUcit orders that they were to be 
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sacriiiced during ihc ytar following his deach; io vWs 

pcriotl sacrifices wtre especially frMiueiit, apparently with the 
idea dial the newly disembodied spirit was to be weaned 
gradiuilly awav from too much dependence on the things of 
the Ilcilt. Afiw this period, he said, the ^ings sacrificed coiJd 
be those regularly procribed, but during the first year he 
Insisted ou hh waier-chesinuts. The story has a sad sequel 
Hb son was a strait-laced scholar who declared that his duiy 
to muntaln the regular obsetvancts came above bis filial uty 
to carry out his father*! wishes, and the sacrificing uf water 

chestnuts was not done. . . , c 

The overwhelming majority of the objects which the men oi 
Shang sacrificed to their gods were anitnab. From this it 
been argued that the Shang people were unquestionably 
pa.<toral. But thb docs not hold at ail Many religions show a 
marked preference for the sacrifice of animals c\'en though 
they may be scarce, the populace at large being almost oiiirdy 
agricultural and its diet chiefly vegetarian. There arc sweraJ 
reasons for this. One of them is the fact that there is a drama 
about the slaughter of an animal, whose life goes out m a 
twinLLingj ^vhose blood gillies forUi, whkli no amount of 
ceremony can put into ihc offamg of grmns or vegetable. 
Sometimes the life itself is conceived as being offered to the 

gods. . r j ■ 

Another reason Is the irtnietidoiis ^ lounu ^ in 

religioua ceremonials everywhere. There is some indicaiion 
that even later than the Shang period rulers may occaHonally 
have gone out to hunt and fish personally to secure victims For 
Siictifice. Thus they maintained a custom coming down Irom 
a remoie period when lumting and fishing were of primary 
Importance tn the lives of the people. In the ritual of one 
sarrifi r^ wx read that 'the king must personally shoot an arrow 
into the bull for the sacrifice.’ Such shooting of a domestic 
animal with an arrow' has no use whatsoever; it is clearly a 
survival, in tlir ritual, from a much earlier day, and nol from 
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a {yanibrol tnii Trom a hunting period. We find tradiilom main* 
tained in thii nay in religions everywhere, and it is quite beside 
liie point to say iliat the petipic orShangwerc pastoral iiecausc 
their sacrifices consisted chiefly of animals. Will the arclue- 
ologists of the future say that we were still employing crucifixion 
in the twentieth century because the bishop's mitre is still 
surmounted by a cross? 

The animaU regularly sacrificed by the Shangs ineliidcd 
cattle, sheep, pigs, and tlogs. The cKcavations indicate that 
wild boars and perhaps otlier wild miitnaU were sacrificed. 
The oracle bones show a very few instances of the sacrifice of 
some bird, perhapi the pheasant or the chicicn, and of 
horses. Mention has already been made of the finding of 
thirty-eight horse.s, wearing beautifully decorated bridles, 
buried together in one large pit, apparently as a jacrifice. 

Animats of boiti sexes and various colours w'crc used for 
sacrifiriaj purposes. The number was ordinarily «mall, from 
one to ten. A typical satrifice might include tw^i pigs, three 
tlieqj, and five oxen, though a combination like fifty dogs, 
fifty' sheqj, and fifty pigs is not altogether rare, A single sacrifice 
involring as many as three hundred cattle is rare, but we find 
it recorded. Another great offering to three former kings 
included 'one hundred cups of liquor, one hundred slseep, and 
three hundred (cattle).’ 

Liquor ii apparently the only product of the Soil which the 
Sbang people offered to ihcia gods. Intoxicating Jiquoni have 
been coupled with rdigion by peoples almost everywhere, and 
for a very obrious reason. Tlie power which alcohol has to 
infuK! lift and ’spirits’ tuio the dullest of men, to raujc them to 
become at least temporarily cheerful in almost any rireum- 
staitces, and to throw iJiem into a state resembling the trance 
of the mystic, must always appear in the nature of a miriu ft 
even to the most sophisticated. 

In addition to animals and wine the Shangs sacrificed .-iQnic 
variety of semi-precious stone; iliis is usually read as 'jade' 
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and il wa* probably aomcibing of the sort. A single insOTptloii 
indicates tliat they may have sacrificfttl slielJ money. If so, this 
is the earliest kiiowti forerunner of the now eommon custom of 
»:itdin^ money to the spirits. Everywhere une go« in modem 
Cluna ottc sees shops with strings of small, peculiarly shaped 
oblong paper boxes, coloured like silver and gold; these are 
'ingots* of these metals, w'aiting to he purchased and burned 
for die bcnctii of the dead by some pious descendant. 

'I lte most impraiant saertliees of later China have bcai con¬ 
ducted in the open air. Our records of Shang sacrilteea rnention 
only temples as the place of sacriilccs. Tliesc are called by 

various names, the most important of which is . This is 

composed of a house within which is the symbol, it will be 
recoiled, for 'spirit.' It is, then, 'the liousc of the spirits.’ To 
this day tbit word means ‘ancestral temple,' and it has come 
to have a great variety of other meanings; among tliesc is ‘all 
the people of one surname,' that is, all uf the people linked 
together by the fact that they air descended l^m, and pre¬ 
sumably warship, one ancestor. VtTiethcr all sacrifices were 
made in one temple, which is called by various names, or 
Vi'hcthcr these stand for differem buildings, we cannot tell. 
Among these names arc 'South House,’ ‘House of Sacrifice,* 
and ‘Great House.’ A graphic designation sometimes used for 
the temple 'ri sacrifice is ‘The HoU-se of Bltxid.’ The ^iriis 
were thought especially to drink the biood of die socnficial 
vtctitn; a later noble, tearing the extinction oriiU house, declares 
that his ancestors will no longer ‘eat blood.' 

Of the limds of the year when the Shangs offered sacrifices 
nl' various sorts we know little. It is safe to assume tliat they 
presented special sacrifices in the spring, to assure a gixid crop 
from the newly planted seetls, at the same time whim we lind 
tlicm divining anxiously alwui tliis. There a one reference to 
what may be a ‘spring liquor sairifice'; if thU U the correct 
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reading, the liquor was probably^ an offering of the lirst that 
was made. The ancititt C)tin<rsc drank newly fermented tiqtiori 
wichatit ageings It is altc^etl^er probalde that they had some 
son of antiimu tlianksgi\ing ceremony, after the harvest. It 
would probably be possible to work out a cycle of the Shang 
sacrifices, farom the oradc bone material now available^ but it 
would be a coimdemble piece of statistical labour which has 
not yet been done, Tiie Shangs called a ^-ear a ^sacrifice^ thh 
probably rcfern to a r^^lar cycle of i^acrifices gone through 
once each year. 

The ntintber of difTerent names used by the Shangs for dieir 
various methods of ^criJicJng is quite bewilderiTig.. As early 
^ scholar had idcniificd eighteen different unmcSi 

aitd it is probable timt to-day at least an equal niumbcr could 
be added. Vec we are unable to say ^vhether each of dicse is a 
diffcrciii kind of sacrifice, or if some of I hem are just variant 
names for ihe same rite. The difficulty is not lessened by the 
fact tliat a great many of these word$ have no equivalents in 
later Chinese, even during the ancient period. No other pcoplej 
in this part of the world at least, had such a religious 
vocabulary*. 

If we cannoi be sure that a number of these terms do stand 
for sacrihees, we obviously cannot hope to describe the sacrifices 
for winch they stand in great detail, A few of them are* how* 

ever* graphic enough; ^ is obvjcmly a bird of some sort* 

l>ang held, head downwjird, by two human hands and being 

presented to the spiriti. is apparently the head of some 

animal* again hdd by two hands, bdng placed on an altar. 
We have a sunilar character showing the presentation of pieces 
of jndc. Another SAcrificC' of thf sslidc tj rRprcicbtit^l by a 
picture of ajar of liquor standing on some sort of table or altar, 
Tbese sacrifice all belong to wbat wt might call the simple 
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prwcnl^tion class, whis-cin the thing givets io ihc gixb is simply 
Uf\cd up before them ot laid on a table or alur, 

A different type of sacrifice is that in which liquor was poured 
out, in a libation, and allowed to spiU upon the ficror or gronad. 
This ts tltc way in which liquor was usually presented^ and this 
tjpc of saarificc has persisted to a much later time. 

Ferhapif the coinmnncstr and certainly the tn^^wt dramatic 
method of sacrifice was by fire- Whether the fire was intended 
only tJO roast the animal, or to consume it utterly, we camioi 
say. ft is possible that otdy certain pan.’i of the animal were 
placed in die fire. Two other cammort methods of making ihe 
presentation were by burying the animal, and by thro^ving 
it into water., A certain amount of mptcry sormunds tltcse 
types of offeriags. 

A later book of ritual tdis that ‘the emperorp in sacrificing 
to strtatn^:^ throws the victim into The watery and buries it in 
ilie ground when sacrificing to the earth/^ But on die Slung 
oracle bones we fintl tliat the Huan River and the earth arc 
sacrificed to witli burnt offeringa^ while offerings thrown into 
water atid buried tn the ground 4ire made to ihe ancestors of 
men- The buried offerings made to the ancestors might be 
explained easily if the ancestors were beJicved to live under the 
earth in a lower world like ihat of the Greeks. But as we have 
seen* there is good evidence to show dial they were thought to 
live in the heavens. However, the cite avatars have found more 
than forty instances of honourable burial in Shang timesj in 
wdiicb the body faces downward* This might be conddefcd 
to be some evidence of a belief that the spltit abode was under 
ihe earth* As we shall see, there were two opinions as to the 
location of the dwclHng-pUcc of the dead in later China, and 
it is bandy possible that this divisiom of opinion goes back to 
Shang limes. 

We know^ very little about the actual ceremonies of the 
sacrifice. It was prepared for by diviiiatioiir asklRg about 
every deiaiJ. We have seen that with few excepdons the Shang 
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[Ktiplc called each of thdr ancestors afici^ one of the tlaj-s of 
ilicir leti-day week, and that that day was ovdmxuily the one 
on which ofTtrings were made lo him. Ten day-Sj or ont Heek, 
in advance, dicy divtried, asking whether the ^lacrifice rhokiid 
be made. Lairrj ordinarily the very' day befnre the fiaaificc, 
they di\incd again asking what vinimfl to hmv ittany, 
tlicjf colntjr^ etc. They abi> divined ar to wheihcr ihe king 
shcinld personally go to in^spcct the sacrihcial aniriiah. Only 
perfect diiimals^ we may suppose, coold be ufucd* 

VVe do noi know who were the individuals who conducted 
the sacrifice itself. There were probably special priests who 
had charge iT thb^ just as there were special disaners ivho had 
charge of communication vrith the spirits, tliough it is quite 
possible they were the same perseOn the oracle bemes we 
have a word^ composed fjf a man kneeling beside a spirit and 
raising his arms in supplicauoii^ which later means "priat/ 
Bui whether it had that meaning in Shang times U nut 
clear. 

Of lIic pui-p^>ac$ of Mcrifice we have already Apart 

from whits was probably a genuine desire to provide ibr die 
comfort of thrir aivcc^torf, they samficed from a desire to caiise 
their gfids Ui be w'dl dhptis^xl toward them^ to aid them in 
their various iinflertakingi^ and to give shetn Epccial help in 
time of diiJigcn But there is another ly’pc of olTcring which w'as 
madct together with a specific rtiquc^t for a specific return* 
With eapecbl rrequency^ we find such sacrifices uiadc for the 
sake of inducing ihe spirit named to gram a good crop. We 
often find it used as u prayer for rain. 

Was there human sacrifice in the Shaug peiiiMj? Op to the 
time of the archmlogicai discoveries of die past tuelvc months 
it was iht opinion of mosE of the Chinese cxiietis in this fidtl 
that there wait not. Some of them may rven y^i hnld to this 
opiniOfK Bui even l>cforc the finding of ihk new ec'idencc 
ilicrc w-as overw^idming proof m my opinion, iti die orade 
inscriptions alonc^ not only dial there was human sacrifice 
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but al$o tliai it wsa practL^ comnionly and on a lat^ 
scale. 

'Fhcre n a wwrd on ihc oracle bones svhicb sometimes mcam 
"aitaici/ as in war, and aomctimcs stands for the sacrifice of 

] I union beings. Lt is t , ciciu'iy 8 man aciti$& ivhosc neck is 

the blade of a daggcr-axc: lit is quite c^dendy in the act of 
l>dng lulled, probably decapitated. It is pronounced/a. Wlien 
we read of a sacriiice tr> ati ancestral king, including several 
catdc and sheep, and see '/a ten mcji,‘ we naturally suppose 
that diU means what it appears to say. But some of ihc Chinese 
experts disagree. They say, w'liai wc must certainly admit, 
that fiur evidence shows that the mm of Shang were by 
no means untutored barliarians. They would therefore, these 
cspcris conclude, have been incapable of large scale and 
repeated human sacrifice. Insieadj they point out, tliis word 
Jo is explaimd by late books of rim at to mean ‘a sacrifida! 
dance, accompamed by music,* and that is what they iiiicrpret 
it to mean on the oracle bones. 

The fact is that ihU dance is probably the harmless survival, 
at a later date, of what was originally a rite orhumun samftce. 
Wc find such survivals cvety'whrrc. One group of North-west 
Coast American Indiaiii has a ceremaoial in which a slave 
used to be killcil as .s sacrifice. Later this aspect of the ceremony 
disappeared, but the ritual survived and the slave was merely 
bitten by one of those taking part, in symbohe token of the 
lomier sacrifice, ntii is imdoubtedly what happened in the 
Chinese ritual, where the whole thing was turti<^, at a later 
period, into a dance. But when we find, as we do in one 
inscription on the oracle bones, 'fa ten oxen,' wc can hardly 
9upix»e dial the oxen danced, 

Fiirtlicr evidence that fa meant *10 sacrifice a human hciiig’ 
is provided by tws) inscribed weapons which passed through the 
Peiping antique market. One of them, illustrated in Plate it, 
1 first saw and photographed in the shop of a i'cipiiig dealer; 
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ii lias sincii: been acquired by (he Nelson Gallery of Art. m 
Kaiuas From iis supposed pbirr of origini palination, 

decoration, and inscriptiom, it is uniloubicdly Sbang. The 
inscriptions on the other vfcapon are virtually ideniicab The 
axe illustrated is seven and a quarter inches braid and nine and 
thrcc'eighih inches high, large enough and hcav\' enough to 
decapitate a human facing. The three-legged t'essel represented 
on one side of the head is a hsien, ’sicaiacr’; this pietograph is 
used in the bone inscriptions as a verb meaning ‘to sacrihcc/ 
Tlic pictograpli on the other side is a highly pictorial version of 
/a; the liuman victim, the axe with its blade across his neck, 
and the hand of the executioner grasping th e axe arc all dearly 
discernible. 

it b a imstake to suppose that human sacrifice cannot be 
carried on save by 'barbariani,' dcs'oid of all culture, Tlic 
story of Abraham and Isaac will be remembered. Ai a matter 
of fact, if one believes in sacrifice, tlicn huruM sacrifice is its 
logical conclution. For if ouc be truly dcvoied to lib gods, 
then nothing is too good for them, and if one be a human bemg, 
he natumlly considers human beings the finest of living creatufts, 
Plutarch records that the Creeks sacrificed human beings at 
one time during die lifeof Thembtodcs, and on other occasions; 
he mentions rimilar action by the Romans in the rime of 
Marccllus. Tlic Mtecs, when they were conquered fay the 
Spaniards, were a liighly civilized people. Tlidr capital was a 
city of seventy-five thousand, their architecture svas one to 
boast of, they possessed a considerable liters lure. Vet they 
made human sacrifices on a large wale and in a peculiarly 
nsvalting munnrr. plucking the living heart out of (he breast 
of the victim. The iuhabitanls of dnr proud eily of Cartilage 
were sufficiently civilized to dispute supremacy with Rome 
henetf. Yet they sacrificed ihrir owm children. They were 
placed in the arms of a brazen image of Moloch, inside which a 
furnace raged. It was ingeniously l oittrived so that they slowly 
slipped, one b)' one, into tlic fianus, while tlie crowd of wor- 
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shjpp^r^ appiaiidcdi If wc find^ ihcn^ that tht men of Siiang 
sacrihccd theJr enemies, nnd ihai by decapitation, >vhidi is 
still practised in Europe, we cannot out of hand deckre them 
beyond the pale cf ci\dhzation. 

in the cemuries following the end of the Shang dynasty, 
concerning which we have connected history, human sacrifice 
was less common, no doubt, than In the earlier period. But it 
occurred and can hardly be said to have been rare. In S92 n.a* 
the king caused the feudal lords to boil the Duke of Cli^i to 
death in what was undoubtedly called a sacrifice. In 641 the 
Duke ofSung, wishing to consolidate his power. caBcd a meeting 
of a number of the feudal lords, Tht Viscount of T;c5ng came, 
hut was late. Be was made an example, and sacdliccfi at ihe 
Altar of the Land. The Duke ofSimg did thb, we arc told, *io 
awe and draw to him the w'ild tribes of the 

The Tifl Chmn^ a very' anctcol histoiy'^ tells us dmt m die 
year 532 B.e. *m the seventh months P'mg Ttu invaded Chit 
and took K^ng* He satrifiecti his captives^ (hr the first time 
offering human beings ai the Po Shfi aJtar/^ The next year, wc 
read in the same work: *ln the eleventh month the Viscount of 
Ch’u extinguished the state ofTs^ai and sacrificed Yinj eldest 
$on of the marquk,^ on mount Kang* Shen Wu-yii said: ^*This 
is inauspicious. Tlie five animals use<i as victims cannot be 
employed one for another* how much less can a ruler of a State 
be employed a$ a victim^ Tlic king ivill have occasion to repent 
of thisJ" '* At this time, and much earlier, a definite conscience 
against human sacrifice was developing^ but the practice 
jicrristed. 

The same history makes mention three timeft, in the years 
&27t SGB* and 537 of the practice of comecrating drums 
by smearing them wiUi the of a sacrificed human beings 
usually a captive of war.* (n the three casti menttoaed the 
sacrifice was only considered, but not carried out* Does this 
mean Thai it nc%'er actually done? Quite the rcvciw. 
From the o&turc of the accoun ts it is perfectly plain that such 
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«arrifict$ were <a rre<tiicnt as to call lor no mention, while the 
uncommoD Cict or a cliangc of plans caused these instances to 
appear tu liistor)'. 

Still anotlicr t>'pc of hutnan sacrifice was not uncci mm oii. 
The reader will remember that in one of the tales of Sirtiibad tkf 
Saitat that adventurer found hunsdf so an Oriental country, 
marned to on agreeable wife, only to have her die and find 
that he must be buried alive with her. Such burial of husband 
with wife is rare, but for wives and scrs'anis lo be buried with 
their lord has been common in many lands, including China, 
In 6a 1 B,c- Duke Mu of the state of Ch'in died, leaving orders 
Uiat three of the most able men in the state were to be buried 
whit iiim, as attendants in his tomb. .-Vn etde in the Book of 
Portfy idls of this incidatt, dealing with each of the three in 
L Ltiti, Of the last it sap; 

‘Who followed Duke Mu to the grave? 

Tzfl'ch'c ChcTi*hu, 

And this Chen-hu 

Could withstand a hundred men. 

But when he came to Lht grave. 

He looked terrifted and trembled.'* 

A later account sap that still others were buried svilh (his 
duke — in all, one hundred and scs'ents' persons. 

WV find odicr instances tjf this praeder in 594. 589, and jfil 
fi.e. A little later, in the time of Confucius, w'c read iliat 
‘Cli’cn T*u-ch'^ having died in Wri, bis wife and liis major- 
domo planned to bury some human attendants with him in his 
tomb. The>’ had already decided upon the victims when 
Ch'cti Tzd-kang (younger brother of the dead man and a 
disciple of ConfudiM) arrived. He was told of the plan. * “Our 
master ” they said, *‘whcn he was ill (being away from home) 
had no one to attend him in this lower world. We request you, 
therefore, to prvx'ide some attendants for liii spirit, by burying 
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some sci^'ants in his irnnh,” replied; “To bury 

living persons with thr dead is contrar)’ to proper 
Henvever, if the miiure of his disease makes ii neeessary tJiat 
he have aiternJanti: in the grave, who could fill that place so 
well as hb wife and hb tnajor-domo? If the burying of attend¬ 
ants may be awided, 1 desire to avoid it; if notj then 1 wish 
that you two shall act in that capacity." It was decided not to 
ii$e attendants.’’ 

Despite the opposiuon to thb custom, which by this time was 
very strong, it is said that when ihc First Emperor of Ch’in 
died, in aio b.c., hb cndre barem was Immolated witli him. 

To this flay there survives in China a custom which b strongly 
reminbeent of human sacrifice. It is mentioned frequendy in 
Chinese novels and still occurs, 1 am told, from time to time. 
A bandit, who has committed many crimes, and has murdered, 
perhaps, a military or police officer, is finally apprehend«1 and 
put duo Ugh the regular trial. After he lias Irecn condemned 
to death lie b executed in a special manner, A tablet is erected 
to the spirit of the murdered man, and the criminal is made to 
kneel in front of it. Announcement is then made to the spirit 
that thb criminal b to be sacrificed to him, giving satbfaclion 
and resenge for his crime, The man b then in front of 

rhe tablet. 

These things being so, if we find from tljc oracle Ijoiits that 
(here was hmnan sacrifice hi the Shang dynasty, it cannot he 
said that thb b anything unique in Chinese history. On the 
other hand, there is no question that the ftliangs laerifieed 
human lieings with a easuaincss, and in numbers, which are 
unpanillclixl in later tunes. In sulnequent periods wc do not 
find sacrifices involving a lew cups of wine, five cows, three 
sheep, and ten men indbcrimiRately. Nor do we find, a$ in the 
Shang sacrifices, human victims numbering as many as a huit- 
tired or even three hundred slaughtered at once—this not in 
tine inscriplion, hut In several. It has been said, and probably 
correctly, that thb was the cliicf method by wblt'h the Shangs 
<' iog 
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dkpo&ed of didr piisOTicrrs of Tliey had slaves, bai they 
had apparcDlly not ^vorketl out a system for taking care of 
great numbers of slaves. 

If ihe evidence of the mscriptiom be doubled [and ilicrc 
arc those who do doubt it) let us see wbal an-hacolog>' has 
to lay about human sacrifice. Fksit ^ to NcDlithic QurtiX, 
Anderson, descritnng a cave cxcavaicd in Fengticii Frovince, 
in the cstreme noith-cast of China, wrilci: 'Some animal 
bones were . . . found in the cave dei>oait, but these ^verc 
entirely subordinate in mimber when compared with the 
startling abundance of human skeletal remaW which form 
b\' far the larger pan of the collection , , more than forty 
individuals of different 5cxc$ and ages, froni small babies to 
^■cr>' aged persons . - . it was exceedingly rare to find two 
bones still attached to each other in normal artioulatiou. Not 
only this, but dte skdcUl clejnenis, such as leg bones and skullsi 
were found to be in a very broken state, the skulls in fact being 
mostly reduced to pitiful fragments. . , . I have considered the 
posdbility of the cave being a place where some religious 
ceremonies, induding the sacrifice of man, bad taken place.’ * 

In die excavation of the iiite of the Shang capital human 
bones were found at various places in such condition that they 
w ere obviousl^^ not those of penons carcriiHy buried* Some of 
them were cmehed and broken, and had evidently been iicaied 
quite carelessly. 

In the spring season of 1934 the excavators dixcovered a 
huge subterranean tomb on the site at Hou Kang, already 
mcnLicncd, about two miles south-east of the city proper* 
llic centraJ cavity digged for it was hventy-two feet square 
and more than ihirty fect deep. On the south, starting from a 
point sixty-five feet from the tomb^, is a causeway seven reet 
wide, sloping to the bottom, down whidi tJic corpse and other 
articles could be convey^ed. On die north, starting from about 
thirty feet away, n Qighl of step six feel wide lea<Ls down Lo the 
ifimb* Al mgr titer it occupies, from north to south, a distance of 
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nearly one hundred and (woity feet. A chariot and many oitiicr 
anidei were probably buried here; it wsu ^iiite evidently the 
tomb of acme very importunt personage, perhaps a ting. Hie 
whole of die central cavity, twenty-two feet square and thirty 
feci deep, was filled in with pounded earth, litc that of die house 
foundations. To pound tliii earth was a tremendous labour. 
11 was intended to protect the dead; actually it betrayed the 
locadon of the tomb, which was robbed, in all probability 
within a few centuries after it was made. The rubbers were 
very thorough; dicy dug a huge pit, leasing imiouched only a 
crust of about two Feet in width, around the edge. In this two- 
foot crust of pounded cartli the excavators found more than 
thirty human duilb, placed in tlie cartli and crushed as it was 
pounded. There is oothing more of the skeletons, only’^thc 
skulls, 'flic excavators consider that, toeluding those which 
must originally have been in the centre, the beads of not less 
than 3 hundred human beings were buried here. And there 
is g<^ cridcncc that these were the heads of human victiim 
specially sacrificed at the funeral, rather than merely heads 
taken in tvar and hoarded for this purpose. For some of the 
cervical vertebra; arc still associatctl with them; these would 
have dropped off, due to decomposition, if the victims had not 
been very recently killed. 

The exact date of this tomb is still uncertain. It was so 
ihomughly looted that almost no artifaets were left to miike 
dating fiossible. TJic form of the tomb, with two approacltes 
rather than four, resembles dial of tlic tombs nf Chou date, 
excavated at llsUn Hsicn, rather than of i)te great Shang tombs 
lawayatcd north of the Kuan River. And some believe that 
ihb i* a tomb ol the Chou period. On the other Itand, wisilc 
We know' that human sacrifice was practised in Chou times, 
it diMS not seem to liave been catried out on Sf> large a scale. 
In the ctghly-ibt torn Ik, targe and small, which were exca^nted 
at Hsttn hUieti, only one case of what looks very much like 
liiimmi saortfice w'as found. Tn one tomb, above the main 
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burial, a skeleton was fiaund of a man buried Face downward, 
with his liatids ried beldnd Im back. But in vie^v nf the BcarrUy 
t>r ilus c\'ldeiice it is doubtfu! whether wc fjtn assign the Hon 
Kang tomb, with its numerous victims, to Chou date. 

No such doubt attaches to the great number of human satri- 
tlcial rcTTvains foimd in the Shaiig grave*lield north of the Huan 
River. In a comer of one of the great tombs three skdeioni 
were found, crushed into tire ixjund'ed earth. From the dahor- 
aie head-dresses inlaid with lurqitois*', associated with tbcin, ii 
ii believed that these were women, pt«sibly royal tnneubmes 

buried with dicir lord. -c - 

Tlic great problem In connciTticiti with hunistn ^aETincc in 
the Sliiinsj period been bow ihcry dUpo^eti of the bodifs of 
ihe great Dumber of human victims which the ot^le boi^ 
le^ us to bdlevc were sacrilkcdi. Wc rc^Ad of ten, a hundred^ 
three himdrcd men being sacrificed at one time, and yet until 
the autumn of 1934. oot a single skektoa of an indubitable 
Shang sacrificial victim had been found* This was almoiit 
enough in make tjuc believe in the theory that these people were 
not really sacrificed at all* but inci'ely put through some 
lK)Ur ritual But nsny we know. In the spring of 1933 alone 
almost a thousand Wcadlcsi^ skcleioiis ofShang ^c:rilici?d viciiim 
were escavated. Itichiding thwe found 111 Ute autumn of 
t934i niorc than a thousand have tieen rticovrred up to tms 

tinie. I ^ i_ 

All ihcst decapitated victims hav'c bfrn ftmitd iii (he general 

area of the Shang cemettu y north of tlir Hiiaii River, hut they 
are buried in special pits. Human sacrificial victims arc usu¬ 
ally named, in the oracte beme inscription, in multipleJ ol’ teii^ 
and this corTtsiXmds witli the foci that in every case thtse 
skeleton.^ arc buried in pits wliicli eijntain ten individual. 
The IxMliea are buried in rectangular pits; sometimes the wrUts 
are crosscel lichind die back, a.? if they had been tied, fbe 
skulls are buried separately, in square pits near by. Ten skull.s 
arc buried in a pit, standing vcrlically in regular rows, all 
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tof^fking tDward the norilx. i have stjcn many of these skulU and 
ikektotu in the process of being excavated. 

llie objeett found with she skeletons are intcresdng. They 
include such things as small liroiuc knit'cs and axe-heads^ and 
grinding-stones, alwajTi ten to a pit, apparently one for each 
man. h would appear that in prcpamiTon for the ritna! of 
sacriHcc each victim was given an outfit including specified 
objects, and possibly dullxc-d in a ceremonial garb, and that 
these were buried with him after he was sltdn. 

One phase of the human sacrifices of the Shangs is rsccecd* 
ingiy strange. ’ITic victinis arc spoken of sometimes as so many 
men, some limes as so many ’’captives/ but moat often as so 

many‘Ch'iang/ This word is wrixlcn ; thelow'crpartisa 

niaii, the upper, the horns of a sheep. It means, as old bcx^Iu 
tell ii», Vtslcm barbarians wlin raise sheep.’ There is a group 
of people living in wotetn l^hinii to-day who arc biown by 
this name, but whether they arc descendants of the ’Ch'iang’ 
mentioned in the orade bones would be vei)- hard to determine. 

When there is rnmuon of the sacrifice of a large number of 
men, a hundred or three hundred, ii is ahvays these ‘Ch’iang* 
wild arc named as victims. For this reason it was at first thought 
that this word, on the Oracle buncs, did not have its later 
meaning, but w'as merely another form of tlie word (hr ‘sheep,’ 
More ihorougli study has disproved this, and shown Utat it 
cannot possibly nxean ‘sheep,’ but father lias its usual meaning 
of ‘men who herd sheep,’ For we find, in the simc sacrifice, 
mention of ‘so many Qi’iang and so many sheep.’ Further, 
we have inscriptinixs wlxlch definitely state that the Ch’iang 
are men, a» 'sacrifice to Grandfather Tuesday Ch’iang ten 
men, sheep one," If furl tier evidence were needed it would be 
provided by an inscription, on a Chinese bronze now in a 
Fumpean miucutn, which I chanced upon during the past year. 
It beat's a special [brin of this, character, found in the bone 
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inscriptions, but hitlicrtn miiinoWTi ott hronzesj as the niinie of 
tht maker, showing hint to belong to the Ch’iang group; 
undoubtedly coming from a date later than Shang times, it 
provides Bnal corrobomdon of the fact that this chataeter must 
stand for men. 

Thoe ClFiatig were macte captive in war, and the custom ol 
Mcrificing diem prtiltably grew up as an aftermath of wariare. 
But nnre it was eatablishcd it sccins to have grown, until we 
hud expedidum deliberately sent out for the purpose of captur¬ 
ing Clh’iaiig. On die oracle bones we find repeatedly the 
question: ‘Will we be successful in capturing Ch’iang?’ ft is 
fiighly probable that these captives were used as slaves as well 
as oficrings lo the gods. In the Utter part of die Shang pmod 
we find that a roper has been added to the picture of the Ch’iang, 
passing round his neck—this ia clvarly a picture of a class of 
people kept under restraint, tliai is, slaves. And die word 
Qi’iang probably came to mean ‘slave,’ just as our word 
’slave’ is derived from -Slav,’ because at one lime great numbers 
of Slavs were captured and sold in various pans of Europe. 

It is generally' supposed dial the Ch'iang mentioned on die 
oracle Ixmes are a single tribe or nation. Certainly there was 
a iribe known by that name during Shang times, but that £tll 
□f the Ch’iang mentioned in the inscriptions bdonged to it is 
very doubtful. We know the names of a number of tribes or 
states with wfhom the Shang people had wars, and some of 
these wars, we know, lasted for a cotuidwable Lunc. Numerous 
captives must have been taken. Vet all human victims ol 
sacrifice, save Ch’iang, arc mentioned merely as so many ‘men’ 
or ^captives'; only ihe Ch'iang are called by name. And wlicreas 
other sacrifices of men arc rare, those of Ch’iang are frequent. 
Sacrifices of Other men do net, so far as I know, involve more 
>Vinn thirty, but sacrifices of as many as one hundred or even 
three hundred Ch’iang arc by tu) means rare. Finsdly, although 
we find numerous rcfcreuces to expeditions sriu out with the 
deliberate intention of capturing (^'jang, just tike any other 
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himimi^ vvc tinEl no mcndon of iiucb oi|i€ 4 itiou$ to 

capture any other people. All this poidtJs verj' strongly lo one 
couclu^ionT nsLmelyi that Cii^mng^ while being the special name 
of one tribe, was iilso used in a wider seitsc as a geotiraJ icrm 
for at a part of the bntbariam of the north and west, 

The namct as we have seen, primarily means ^sheep-roher/ 
The Shang people thcrmselvcs raised sheep* hut apparently not 
50 many sheep as cattle. There must have been more than one 
people^ in the more arid and rocky districts of the north and 
west^ w'ito raisefl sheep primarily. Bctw'ccn tlic raiser of cattle 
and Uie herder of sheep there is an age-old cmtiity Aviiercver 
ihere is unfcnccd gnipdng laud. For sheep nibble grass right 
down ID the roots, making it impossible for catde to pasture 
on laud which sheep have grassed for some time to come, llie 
'wars* between cuwtnen and shceprabers in the western United 
States* hnstd on this fact, arc ver>' recent hbiory; the baido 
fought for thi^s reason on the western piain^ of North America 
may have been as huge as some of th».isc Isctwcen die men of 
Sbaug and the Chlang. We know beytjnd questionj from the 
Oracle tkjncs* that encroachment on grazing lands was a feequent 
source of trouble between the Shangs and thdr ndghbours* 
though we cannot be sure whether the trouble was with shcep- 
rabers. But it is quite possible that the men of iihang called alt 
of their sheep-raising neighbours by the general term CliUang* 
and dial ii came lo be a uame of contempt mtiiining 'capdvc* 
and *slavc." 

In i B.G, a uonfcdcnidon of western barbarhins under t!tc 
leadeiship of the Chous hnaJly defeated the Shangs and pul 
m end to dicir power* taking over their territory. A leading 
pari in this conquest was taken by the iribe known as Cli'iang; 
the grandmother of the leader of the conquest came frnm dm 
iribc, and it held an induenlial place in the counciU of the 
eonfederpey. Descendants of itm people were establlahed as 
tcudoi lords over foiir states* iticluciing Ch’i, After die pow«^ 
of the Chou kings bad waned, in tijg u.c-* Duke Hum of Cb'i 
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as&tintcd the presidency of the feudal lords and the actual 
power of the Idng, Thus the descendants of these people^ who 
a few centuries e^ier had been hunted down, enfilaved, and 
sacriBced like cattle, come for a lime to be mien of the whole 
of the Chinese w orld, 
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CHAPTER XV 


WHO WERE THE CHOUS? 


Th£RK urc j>criafls iti liiatory when the humaa race, like a 
Hmited train nearing the end of its run, appean to dedde that 
it hii5 vv"4.sted lime enough, and suddenly puts tm such a burs! 
of acceleration as to make ttMsih the passengets and the beholders 
quite dkzy. TIte Chou dynasty was such a period In Chinese 
histDt^^ iieginning from the titontcnL of the Chou conquesT^ 
utstitutions and ideas were tiirown into a fennenL At first U 
was almost chaoSp but vtary qatddy there began to crysUUi-Mc 
out of that chaos some of the most remarkable things ever 
conceived by mun^ 

According to the traditional dates—it' 25 i lo 256 B.c*—il 
endured for tes than nine hundred yeaR|. but thejse years saw 
^me of the greatest changiss which it is possible to make witliin 
a civilization. Political insritutions, beginning almost wiliiout 
dicory and witii the utmost actual flexibility, evolved to a 
point of ihcoretichl complexity and ligidic^' such as has never 
bcem rivalled anywhere else in tlic world. At the beginning of 
the Chou period religion was naive^ and philosophy in any 
Icdinkal sense hardly eKisted. Philosophy became the hand* 
maid,cn cf practical statesmen^ who devdopodp early m the 
Chou period, a code of etliital philosophy at once pracdcati 
hard-headed, and broadly humaniurian. This same philosophy 
dc^'clppcd or degeucratckl| according to oue*$ point of view* 
into several ^iwchook^ of pmfesaional philosophy which brought 
il, befoj^ the end of the Chou period, to such a degree of iaihm- 
cal refinement and hoir-spliliingj and such a complete union 
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wUh the rdif^on a»d nietaphy^ics of the tiay, that very little 
further advance io this dirccijort was posiblc. 

Tlic whole of the io-eailed Clasikal Period of Chinese 
history falls ^rilhin the Cltou ilynasty. The great works of 
Chinese literature svhieh aiT best known in the \Veil, such as 
the PMiwrKf Cliasttt (the so-called Bode af //ittwy) and the 
were wriiiett >vhoJJy or tn large part at this time. 
The great tiames which nx know best—ConfnciuSf Nlenclus, 
Lao T*Q, Mo 'IXI—belong to tliis time* 

Who svcrc these Chrius, whose coining to power was the 
brand which set off such a display of cultural pymicchnics? 
'iTu-y svcrc ‘barbarians.’ Apparcnily they could not even write 
until they learned to do so frtun the Sliangs, perhaps wiiliiii a 
century of the lime when they were so ungraterul as to conrjiter 
thetr tutors. 

The early history of the Chon tribe or iribcs u obscure. 
Ptcsutnably it waj* preserved in oral tradiiUin, and ivc find 
some of that tradition written down in the Bcok oj Pwlfy. Even 
this, Iniw'cv'cr, carries us back little more than two centuries 
before the conquest. The region froin which thc>' tame wr know 
quite definitely. They flourished in the basin of the W'd River, 
in the lieart of tvhat U now Shensi Province, roughly three 
hundred miles to the west anti a hundred miles to the satnh of 
the Great City Shang, This Is a rich agricuUur.'il district, 
comparatively bolatcci by natural barriers. The various tribes 
iuhabiiing it seem to have had a long period of eJevdopraent 
with comparatively little inictTcrcncc from the more eultured 
bhangs and their other neighbours to the east. The Cliuus 
did not always dominate this region, Tlicir traditions tdl tts 
that iltey first Eved north of the Wei, near its chief tributary, 
the Citing River, but ivcrc forced out of thb poritten by the 
pressure of other tribes. They moved southward to 'the plain 
of Chou,' from which, it may be, fricy derived their name, 
From here thq^ moved, shortly before the conqitrst, to a place 
known as Fing, south of die \Vei and piobably aUuji fijurtcen 
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miles sovith'Wcst of ilic modcn] city of Hsitm. Sbortly sflct 

tlic capital waa movtxl to H*o, abcjut ci^Ht miles 
norili anti sligluly cast of l eng* Tlus remained the capital of 
llir Chou dynasty until il was plllastod by barbarians in 
771 »*c. 

Nothing remains of llicsc two Glum diics to-day, save wheat- 
fields- But villages near the presumptive site of each hate 
F*ng and Hao as part of their names, and fur this and other 
reasons there seems little doubt that they can he located with 
approximate accuracy. 

The orthodox Chinese view it that the Clum people were 
esscntiidly like the Shansp, racially and culiiirally. But we have 
abundant evidence to show that this camioi be wholly true. 
Allnnativcly we might suppose that they were it people to tally 
Utiltkc the Shangs- The truth aeems to lie in neither of these 
extremes. Apparently die Chrms were originally of the same 
fimdamcntal Not'd! Chinese Neolithic stock as that from which 
the Shamps icem to have sprung, flic Book ^ Poet^ tells us 
that they idll dwelt in 'kiln-like huts and caves’^ during the 
life of the great-grand fa ilier of the Marbal hing, who con¬ 
quered the Shangs. This b a very good dcacription of the under- 
ground dwdiinfp of NooUthic men which have already bent 
mentioned. \\Titthcr the Chun people hail bmn'/.e before dicir 
contact svitb the Shangs we do not know. We do know that 
while they had domcjlic animtils they were fundamentally an 
agritriihtiral people. Their language wav probably very trloscly 
related to that of the Shnngs, for they Ibuud it possible to use 
the Shang system of writing with vtny little alteration of 
vocalmliiry, grammar, or phraseology. 

On the other hand their culture shows i:crtain marked tlifTer- 
ences from that of the Shangs. Their system of government 
ap|ieant to have differed grrally, but this could be actmmted 
for on the basis of the peculiar circumstances iiitrodnccd 1^ 
their wide ronquesU. CcrtaiD fundamental diRbrcnccs in 
n'ligiun will In* iliscussed when we come to that topic. A 
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difference wEiicli may seem trifling, but the roots of which go 
IQ the very basis of the aociaj system, is (bund in their laws of 
inheritance. (i will be recall I'd that among the Shangs, whim 
a king died, his sou did not normally inherit the throne unless 
no brothers of the king w'crc living. Among the Chous, on 
the other hand, the throne nonualiy passed directly u> tilt 
eldest son of the principal w*ile of tlie king. 

A Cunoiis Chinese scholar of great erudition has recently 
trieil to show that the Chou system, too, w'as originally one of 
fraternal inheritance, but that it was changed by the brother 
of the Martial King. Many bronze inscriptions prove, however, 
dial this was not the case. We have, here, a fundainental 
difference of soctnl organization, It shows l>ey'ond quHtion 
that flic Cihou and Shaiig peoples, while similar in many 
respects, were products of two distinct lines of cultural evolution, 
tvitli long, separate histories. 

Exactly how much die Chou and how mticli the Shang people 
contributed to the culture of early Chou tunes ive cannot say 
in the present state of our knowledge. But there u no question 
that b>< Car the major portion of the cotiuibuiion came from the 
Shangs. The chief service of the Chous was that they took up 
Shang culture with the enthusiasm always shown by new 
converts, developed many of its aspects with the inteUcctual 
vigour often shown by 'luirbiirian' peoples, am] spread It 
abroad with ihcir wide conquests. 

The contact of the Clious with Shang culture came before, 
not after, die conquest. It is quite possible, indeed, that die 
Chous would neither have desired nor have been able to con¬ 
quer die Shangs had they not first been tutored by them. Tlic 
Chou mbesmen probably knew little of Shang ctdtiirc until a 
short time before the conquest. The charaLtcr ‘Chou’ occun 
on tlic oracle bones, in inscripticius wliich apparcniiy indicate 
some warfare lietwecn Chou and Shang, tmt they are few, of 
uncertain date, and of somewliat dubious meaning. TJie 
characters which we find on early Chim bronzes duplicate 
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pccuUikT fomw of charactent med only in \hc Iasi ccntuiy of 
the Shang period* from wbich it ihat die Chous 

learned writing from the Shangs at thR time tat her than 
earlier. 

What probably liappcned is that as the Chous gradually 
rose to a position of power and dominance among the tribes 
ixihabiting the Wei basin they were naturally thrown more and 
more into coniact with iheir powerful neighbours to ilic east. 
This contact was at firsts no doubt* that of war. Captives anti 
ha!itagf$* returning to the rude stirtuuodings of ihcir Chou 
homeland, undoubtedly told mmeUous stories of the power* 
wealth* teaming^ and culture of the mighty Slmng people, 
causing tiictr rustic cousins to desire to cmtdaif it. History 
which is not altogether trustworthy lelb m that Chou chief¬ 
tains even went to die Shang court* not quite a century before 
the conquest. From this nnd other dungs it has i>eeit deduced 
that the Chous were v^assab of the Shang kings. Rut the 
Chinese have alwaj^ had the habit of saying that anyoiic who 
was on Friendly tenm with them was a vassal* As late as 1793 
envoys tom Britain to the Cliinc^fc court were called 'tribute- 
bearers from die country' of England^ Actually there is very 
Uttle e\'id«jce that the Chous were ever in a position of political 
subjcciion to die Shang rulers. Tlierc h good reason to believe* 
however^ that the Shangs decided that it was wiser to foUoiv 
a pcacd'ul policy with their warlike ndghbour to the weal, 
and that the Chom were quite ready to conclude an alliance 
with the cultivated sutie whose arts they wished to Icam. 
If dicrc was such an lillianec* U may w'dl be dmt the Ciiuus 
willingly accepted u posUion of nominal inferiori ty. 

A number of sourrcsi agree in telling m that women of noble 
or even royal Sluing Ikmilici wett given lo Chou rulers in 
marriage during the period just before ihc conquest. In 
later Chinese history the giving of Chinese princesses in marriage 
to powerful barbarian tribes which w ere feared is a wcll-knoWTi 
form of bribe; iliis would naturally have facilitated cultural 
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contacij. If it is tnif:, Ehcn the Chou conquemrs were relatives 
of the Shemg kliigs thrv deposed; Lhi§ is a ^ituadan made faEmliar 
to u? by European politics. 

The Chciu people tlirew themsdm enthusiastically into Uie 
undertaking of appropriating Shang cultwrt and of making 
themselves^ in many ways at least, as mueh like their mentors 
as possible, k is not easy to say how much they ebimgtd them¬ 
selves to conform to the new pattern, because we do not know 
much about them until after the change. But it is significant 
that they' not only toot up the aystem of i^titing, but even some 
of the eharattcrisUc liicraiy phrases of the Shangs. Divination 
by the Shang meiliod, the Shang system of datings the ^tyle 
of architecture* and certain dements of theSr religion were 
almost certainly borrowed. Their kings even look narasi which 
liad long been used by Shang rulers. 

Tile Chous not only acknowledged but iuskted upon the 
greatness rT Shang culture, and they* were proud to consider 
tlicmsdvcs its guardians and coruinuators^ Among the insirue-^ 
tions Issued to Chou officials soon after the conquest we find 
repeatedly stutemenlike the following: ^Follow the penal htw% 
of Yin [(hi?s wa\ die name by whieh the Chous usually called 
Sliang], w'hich were righi-ordercd*"* ‘^Stndy ihc old accom¬ 
plished men of Shatigp that you may establifih your heartt and 
know' how to insmiet the peopSeJ* *5eck out extensively 
thf tjf the ffjrTiii:r wise kings ol Yin wiial you muy uw Iti 
protecting and governing the ]K:i>plc.’ * "Employ the ceremonies 
of Yin and sacrifice in the new city."* On the other Imnd the 
Cliou niler^. in holding up models lo thdr people, seldom 
referred to their own ancestors earlier than the father of the 
conqueror. 

Tliat a group of barbarians should conquer thdr more 
cultured neighbours mul appropriate their civaUzationp and 
dial they slunild gradually bring that civiliaatiott to a point of 
achle\-rm^iit in many respHtets higher than iljcy foumi itp is not 
unique; thk has happened many iiincs in ihc history of the 
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world. r,von die Romans were a rude peopJe, as compared 
with die (irecks, from whom tbw borrowed much of their 
cuJturc, Tile Romans, like the Chous, eveniuatly conquered 
the Creeks anti spread ihetr culture over ivide icfticories, while 
adding to that culture from the fuud of their own genius. Bui 
scir-^maile peoples, like sell-tnade men, arc not content with 
their status; they must liave ancestors. The man ivho has made 
a fortune by his own efforts is often willing to part w'ith a portion 
nf ii to the genealogist who will prove that he comes from 
illustrious lineage; in some strange way he feels that this pmves 
his mettle even more than do his own accomplishments. 

The Romans likewise were not satisfied with their accom¬ 
plishments. They had to have a past just as illustdoiet as that 
of the Greeks. Greek culture, as every one know?, sprang in 
large measure from Asia Minor, and borr some of its first- 
fruits in the Ionic dtia, Tjie Romans, then, traced their lin¬ 
eage from Aeneas, die Trojan hero. This geuedug^' has no h.->»Ta 
in history, but it justified itself amply for tlic Romans in the 
tact that it gave them ancestors who were cultured, perhaps, 
at a date even earlier than that of the rise of Greek culture. 

We find this identical trick of genealogy used by the Chous. 
In the traditional and largely legendary- scheme of Chinese 
history the Shang rulcis compose a dynasty whicJi bcirl sway 
over ill! of China, and even before them there was another such 
dynasty, the Hsia, Even earlier than the Hsia dynasty there 
were .still olhei rulers, who also ruled all of China, in fact 
‘every pljwe illummaicd by die sun and the moon, or reached 
by the wind and the rain.’ Fite Chotia traced their ancestry 
even back to one of these most ancient rulers, but they looked 
uptm Hou Chi as the (bunder of their house, and sacrificed lo 
liim as iheir chief ancestor. 

rhis Hou Chi ts said to Itave been Minister of Agriculture 
under one of the ancient emperors. Actually, however, lii* 
name means 'Ruler of Millet,' and he u nolhing more nor less 
than aft agricullural deity. He was miraculously coftcdvod, 
p a»5 
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and many imrvelbu.i wcnts surrounded IiU early life. He 
taught the people to plant and tend grain, and so on* In the 
daw fif one of his descendanu the virtues of the Chinese 
monarch declined, and this descendant therefore fled and took 
up his residence 'among the Martial and the Fire-dog bar¬ 
barians.’ This, then, according to the good Chinese formula, 
f xpl why it may sttm that the Chou rulers came from among 
barbarians. But actually, we arc expected to believe, they 
came of the most respectable ancesiry, and bad continued to be 
good Chinese even though living for ftfieen gcnenitions sur¬ 
rounded by uncouth barbarians. 

Strangely enough, even European sinologists have taken 
this story seriously, and supposed that U represents a colonixa- 
tion by Chinese noble* simong the barhatiaos of the wet. 
There is no evidence what<n*er to support such a bdief. Like 
the story of Aeneas, this was merely intended to show that the 
newly successful conquerors, though they might seem to come of 
obscure lineage, were really descendanis of one of the ’first 
fami lies.' 
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As early aa the time of ihe grandfadier of the Martial Ring, 
who conquered Shang, llie Chou chieftains had bn^itn llic 
process of dcftaling the nciglibouring tribes, one after anotlier, 
which was to end in giving them the undisputed leadership of 
the tribes of the Wd basin. For tills we need not sect any 
special motive. Tlie peoples of ihai time were commooly 
fighting, and the>' liad only the choice between subduing their 
near neighbours or bebig subductl b>' them. This is not true, 
howevcri of the Eat-ftung Ctiou conquest. It was carried out 
on a large scale, against peoples who probably had little desire 
and certainly had little ability to menace the tribesmen of the 
Wd valley, protected as they were by natural barricts. Such 
a conquest required the motivation of an idea, baclted by vaults 
ing ambition. The origins of this idea and this ambition arc 
ascribed, and plausibly ascribed, to rile father of the actual 
conqueror. 

He is known as King Wen; this name, long used bvtheShangs, 
we may translate as 'the AiTomplUhcd/ h denot^ a devotion 
to citil arts and literature as opjKBcd to ftirec and war. Ortho¬ 
dox Cltinrtd history holds tliat ‘the .\cconiplLslied King’ was 
tm posOiumom name, given after die conquest of the Shangs; 
Miicc he is supposed to have been a loyal tussd of the Shanm, 
it is fell that he could not have called Ksmself king, fiut the 
giving orposthiunous names is a custom which apparently rose 
much later, and we have good evidence that he was called by 
iMv name in his lifetime. The Accomplished King Is often 
praised as having been more peace-loving than his son, the 
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Martial King, anti having refrained from aitadung the Sh^ 
tiniES fvrti though he W the power. Aetually ihu stalled 
lover of peace carried out conridcrablc conquests m the west* 
enlarging the territories of Ins state, dev'dophig his armies and 
consoHdaUng his power in preparation for the cvcni^ual cit* 
pedition to the east. He himseir laid the plans for the great 
conquest and bcqocailicd them to his son. He would probably 
have carried them out liimscir if he had nor died after a reign, 

it is said, ofonly seven years. 

The mother of die Accomplished Kang came from a noole 
family of the Shangs, and U is interesting to j^ulatc on the 
effect of this upon the career of her son. Did the mother, 
eitiled among those whom she coruidtred uncouth barhanan<t, 
inr to dispel her loneliness by tdUng her son of tiic greatncB oI 
hCT own people, stclting to cause him to share her scorn onus 
father’s race? Did this have the effect, unforttecu by her, of 
causuiE him to resolve to put his barbarian foot upon the neck 
of his superior cousins? We cannot tdl, but we do know 
in some wav there was planted and nourished m his * 

plan of conquest, to tlie development of which he devoted his 


^‘^Anotlier and more practical reason which may have helpd 
lo motivate the excunfon oftrilws &om the Wei vjillcy is fannne. 
Shensi 15 a pkasanl and forlik region, when il rains. But when, 
as happcitf cverj' famine; 

when this is seriousj eondiliuni arc so borrihlc that the stonw 
ofcvcwitnc3s.es are almost incredible. It> what extent sue l 
fomines occurred In Shang limes we do luii know. Since there 
were undoubicdiy less pcoiile mid mure game, they wonid 
nrohably not have been so serinus .is tlicy arc to-day. But I he 
ifcachcrom nature of the climate of the Wei valley may have 
liad something to do with the raid to the cast. 

Long aficr the death of the king who laid the plans for the 
comiuesl, wh=u his dream had been partially tvaliml, hb son, 
foe Duke of Chuu, said: *VVe miiat go on. abjuring all idleness, 
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to [UDmpIcLc Utc work ofibe Accompliahed Rini^, until our rtign 
is imivcTB^l und from the corners of the sea and the snnri.'dng 
there shall not be one who is disobedient lo our rutc/^ There 
arc msmy passage? in the literature which show that it was the 
Aecomplislied King rattier than hJs sen who planned tltr con¬ 
quest. VVlirther the Shangs were ignorant of these plans we 
do not know^ but it is prubahk thul tltey were aware of them. 
A truditloti which i$ not trnstworthy saj^ that ilic Accom- 

plLfihcd Ring w^as imprisf^iicd by the Shmigs because his grawing 
power was felt as a menace^ but released on the payment of a 
large ransom. 

On his death tlic plan of conquest was taken over by hb son^ 
Kitig Wut 'the Martial King/ Accenting to one tradition be 
made an expediiion eastward in the tuntli year of bh rcigrii 
and crossed (he Yellow River. After crossmg, however, he 
declared llmt die time hail nut yei come to attack the Shangs^ 
and wiltidrew' his army and reiin'ned home. This may rctlcct a 
defeat $uffcic<l by his army in this linst attempt to march cast. 

Whether die Great City Shang was still die capital of the 
l^liEuig kings at dus time is a question on wliitb archa?ulugtst9 
are divided. Aceordlng to one opinion Uicy v^erc stiU there; 
anotlier liolds diat ilic>‘ moved to a city called Ch'ao Kc^ not 
far louth of the same Locatinti, some years before the con- 
quest. Another duingCt in which the reader must become 
accusLomed, h that the Chous urdinarity called the Sitang people 
Tin* Slumg bill *Yin.’ Tlic Origin of this name is not known, ft 
does iioL seem to occur on the oradc bones at ally and apparenily 
Witt not used by the Shaug people in speaking of themselves. 
ITic Chous sometimes refer to them as "Shang^ and someEimes 
as *^'in-Shang/ but most usually merely as Tfiii.' 

In die ctc\r(;nth yc^u^ of his reign the Martial King mustered 
ail of the forces he could gadicr from bis subject and allies 
and made a determined thnist to the emu He probably timed 
his expedition to coincide with some temporary weakness on 
the pan of ihc Shang^. It may be thai just at this lime they 
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were exhausted by the war witli the caMcm barbanam of 
which iradiiion tdl^ Certainly tiic Chom mu$t have been 
both poseracd nf unusual military skill and favoured by 
cspeci^ly fortunate circumstances to i;n:il> 1 c them to conquer 
an enemy so far away. Et may wclE Eie true that the Sbangs 
were the victims, as tradition says, of treachery among their 
own subjects. 

The Martial King is said to have led about fifty ihousaod men 
on this campaign. This is probably a great exaggeration. Qiouglt 
he must have had a large army. 'Hie Slung ruler is supposed 
to liave met him with no less than seven hundred thousand 
troops, w bich is ofeou rsc absurd. This is a story told 1 jy die C hous 
to make their achievement ffxilc c\’en greater than it was, 

A single dccisiw battle, we arc told, ended in the complete 
rout fit the Shang armies and victory' for Chou, The Shang 
king fled to hU favourite pleasure pavUioji, donned rich dothes, 
decked himsdrvith gems, and set the building on fire, perishiug 
in the llantes. His two favourite coticuhines hanged iheinselvcs. 
The Martial King first received the submission of die Shang 
people, and then went to the place a-ijerc the Shang king liad 
killed himself. He personally shot three arrow's into the corpse, 
and then cut off the head. The corpses of the two concttbiticr 
sv'crc treated likewise, and all three hr.ndis were hung, as tropliics, 
on the great banner of the Martial King, 

Their success must have frightened as well as elated some of 
the rude tribesmen who accompanied the Maitbil King on 
this expedtlion. The conquest of the Shang capital did not by 
auy means give the Chous control of the entire Cliincse warltl, 
but it did pul them into an cxpitsctl position of great possible 
danger. Many among tJtcm may well have thought that they’ 
should gather »ji their booty and tetuim, wlilli: they might do 
so unscathed, to the (amiliar and safe ground of the Wei valley. 
But that was not the plan of the Accompbshed King,, and hi& 
descendants were determined, di'apite all opposition, lu realise 
hb dream of permanent donunation. At one time during the 
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troubles of ihe earJ^^ ycrMs of xk^ conrjuc^t the D^ikc of Chou, 
in the nanic of tlie answers tli^c coun^el^ agiximt 
iuithcr conquests as follows: 

Tomierf^v at the b^nnijig of thU ttpcdidon, I spoke of its 
difTioukics, and devolved ihcm daily« But when a decrastd 
father, wi^ng to build a house, had laid out the plan, if his 
sou iK: tinwillmg tu raise up the hall, how much less wiil hr be 
vsillijif to complete the r-oafl Or if the ratitci' had broken up 
the gtouudt and hi$ 5on is unwDliag to son- the Jiecd, how much 
less will he he willing to reap tJie graioJ 4.^1 am fallavvipg tile 
TranquiUi/er [the Accorrsplished King] whose pttrposie eni- 
braced all the limita of the land^ » » . It is on this account that 
1 make this expedition in force to the 

The Martial King had still to carr>^ his armies far aHcld 
liefare he Could fed bh position to be secure« Wc cannot say 
with ceitamry how large the territories included in ihe origmal 
Chon conquest were. One acoDimt says Uiat they embracc^d 
Tifiy states,* but if so tlicse states must have been very ^mall 
oBiCSt possibly only dtic^^ Tliesc conquests probably did not 
ozicncl beyoatl Norllt China; wliethcr they' went cast as far as 
ihc region of the mast is a question. 

Whatever its flbsc* ihk newly won territory was not small. 
Tu hold and govern such an area is not ea$y lo-day; for the 
Chous ill must have been a very great problem indeed. Dis¬ 
tances w'oe great, communkatious were difficult, and the 
t^ple w^ci^ hostile. The Chous had no ready-made matddnery 
lor governing such an empire, and they could not take the dmc 
(o drvdop one. The only thing thf:y” could do was to parcel 
oiu Wds to their relatives and allies. Probably they w'ould 
Jiavc had to do this anywuyj for these same allies and rdarivea 
liatl not taken part in the conquest without hope of reward, 
and they w^ould hardly have allowed the Chou l^ngs to usurp 
the lion's share without giving them some part of the spoits. 

This apportioning of lands to various chi els and nohli&s 
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ri:3uhcMl ultmmtely in u syiitcm miidi tik^e ihvLi of medieval 
LurDpeiin teudtilbm—^ dniilsur, in faci, \imi it may properly be 
called a rcudal syslctn. Li time this syslem dev eloped cL borate 
FJtualE and ri^dly graded sysrcTni of rank^ but tlicic did ooi 
exist at iirsl. Various bidividuals v^^erc simply given picco of 
tortiton'; in rcium tbr this lemiDry they were supposed tomake 
a coDLiibutian to the revenues of the siaic, to prevent rebellion 
within tlieir own boundaries^ and to Istd 5t>ldicrs to light in 
the serviec of the king when he called for diem. So long as 
they' did these Uungs they could govern their own territories 
very much as they saw fit, Tliis bad the cfTect of placing 
permanent garrisoni of troops of the Chous or their allies in 
strategic positlojis over the cotijquered temtorv^ and m-iking it 
unnecesary' for the ting to worry about local govtmnient* 
He was left free to $cc to die external defence of ihe realm^ to 
keep tile peace among his vassals^ and t^> see that hb vassals 
did not become so powerful as to menace hh supremacy—tasks 
which were very soon found to be more than ample for any 
monarch. 

Rulers of states who submiticd to the Chous without resist¬ 
ance were apparently confirmed io pos&cssioa of iheir territories, 
if they undertook to consider themselves vassals of the Chou 
kings and to conduct themselves aJs such. It may seem surprising 
that one of the vassals given a Bef was the son of the vanquished 
Shang kingr who was appointed to rule over at least a part 
of die Shazig people. Actually dm wm good poll ties for several 
rcasoni. It must be remembered that the Chous and Uieir 
aUits were really in die cast on sudcraiicc. Howc\xr great their 
armici. diL'y could hardly have resisted a united and detrrmuLFd 
effort of the whole populace of the conquered terrUoiy lo oust 
diem. Ihey knew thb very wdl, and made every dTort at 
conduction. By leaving the heir of die last Shang king to role 
his people as Lhdr vassal, the Chom were relieved of the care 
of those who might Stave been didr most troublc^^ine aubJeeU. 
rurthennote, they thus ddlcctcd a great deal of resentment 
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svlikh -Hvciulci have bem directed air^dnsL ihcni \md dicy ex* 
Imgtiiihcd the S!t 4 ng liixe yittfriy. Nor h the rcligioua side sif 
ihc matter to bt forgotten. Tlw most learrul nsjxx'i «jI cnttoig 
off a dyna.'^ty hi aitdeni China was iioi hurrmut resentment, 
bill the facL dial, by cutting ofF their sarriBceSp <iiic concen- 
Uuicd upon hu licad tiic vtngeful anger gfa liUig line of most 
powcrrul spirits. But if one gave a fief to tiidt chief descendant, 
enjoining him to continue their sactiJices, this abs<ilved one of 
the guilt of cutting off iheir ceremotiies and nughi even succeed 
in, winning their favour. There was dangi;;^:, of course, in lca\dng 
ihc Shang $doa In a position of power; the Martial Ring knew 
Uiai very well. To guanl against ihe possibility that he might 
tr>^ to lead a rebellion against the Chou rule, the Martial Ring 
appomicd two of his wn younger brothers^ Kuan Shu and 
IVai Shu, lo Lhe Shang ruler in governing his state— 

jicluaJly, of courscp to keep waldi over Inm and give warning 
if he showed signs of making inmlde* 

The death of the Martial King is dated in 11 ib a^c., ^several 
ycats after the defeat of the Shangs^ 'Fite Oiou power waA 
ilLT from seaire in the eastt 3Jid Ring Ch’cng, the son and 
successor of the Martial King, was loo )'oimg to ruk widi Lhe 
hand of iron which the circumstances required. In this situa* 
tion the Duke of Chou, younger brotJier of the Martial Ring 
and uncle oi King Ch^eng, rulcsd as regent for ^ven years* 
'rhis Duke of Chou W'as a very remarkable man, possibly the 
most remarkable man in all of Clilncse iustury. Be was an 
inilividual of Lrcmcndous intellect, energy, and force of character. 
Confucius pointed U> him as the founiain^head of his phHosophy; 
many Cliincse have con^dcred him grenter than Confuciui. 
We know^ all lOo iitllc of his history', Jiui it is i|ujU: possible that 
he had a large part in originating much that is most distinctive 
in Chinese thought and iniuitudoni. It is certain that he almost 
made the Chou dynasty, aud with si the essential Cluna as we 
think of it to-day. When the bose-knit and unwieldy fabric 
of the slate produced by die conquest threaten^ to gu piect^, 
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and Dihcrs would have been oi^ntcnl to let tl go, be ptiUed it 
back together almost with hi® bare hand^. We sec him nnw 
cajoling, now thrcaicningg now concdlatlog and now acting 
with decisive ruthlcssncss^ all with tht smglencss of purpose of a 
strong man who has willed success and will accept nothing rise. 

Appareiuly he w*as not appointed regent^ but simply took 
over the govemmenl from King Cirdng* Itarifig that the young 
Tiller would not be able to mainram his position. Tlicre w-aa 
naturally wide suspiciDn that he imencled to make lumsclf tdng 
in name su wdl aa ht fact, and King Ch'eng liimsdf seems to 
ha^-e feared tins, lliis suspicion was shared by his two brothers, 
Kutm Shu and Ts^ai Shu* who had been set to watch the Shang 
scionk It IS ciiisy to understand dieir feelings. They probably 
felt, like many, ihai the Chou conquest of the east was^ after 
all, a mere plundering raid* certain to end soonrr or later in a 
fiasco. Living in contact widi the cultured Sbang people, they 
doubtless fell that their rude counttyTOcn could not hope per- 
nnmciiily to rule die cast, lu the action of ilidr brodicr they 
iasv what appeared to be die hcginnmg of die end, a ilissoludnri 
Ilf die conquering band in a sciicf of quarreb over puwer, 
Tlifry were pmbably quite sincere in feeling thsit die best diing 
tlicy could do was (o aid rhe descendant of the Shang king$ in 
an attempt to rcn^siablLsh the Shang rule* anti tlib they^ did. 

Hut the>^ reckoned wliliout die meitk of their brotheri the 
Duke of Chou. Overriding apathy and opjiosltion among the 
Chou people* he organized a punitive expedition and again 
marched cast. He spent two or three years in re-cstablblung 
ihe Chou ptns'cr in the east* put to death the Shang ruler and 
Kuan Shu* and exiled IVai Shu. Ttib having been done, it 
was ricecssary to dispose of die Shang people in such a way as 
lo ensure that they would make no further trouhU. The ndc 
of the Shflngs was for ever cxtmgubbed in the region of tbetr 
ancienL capiinL Still another brother of the Martial King, 
K^ang Shuv was appoliued to head the State of Wei* ruling die 
former subjects ai the Sliang kings from his capital at Ch"ao K?i 
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whicii ii noi far, it will bc remembered, rmm ilie Great City 
Shanj^. Bill this left nii descendant lo carr)’ on the sacrificis of 
the Sbang kings. A brother of the Iasi reigning Sliang king, 
Wei Tzft by name, was stili living; he b supposed tu liave 
quaiTcUed with the king, and to have fled From the Shang 
court before the conquesi. The Duke of Chou felt ihat iWs 
man could be trusted because ofhis gri es imccs. H c was calfoflcd 
with tile State of Sung, in ml B.C.; his capital was south of 
the Ydlt)\v River, in what b to-day the extreme eastern pio- 
jeeijon of Honan Province. Tbb state was appointed to cany 
on the honours and die sacrifices due to the Shang ancestors. 
It lasted until *166 b.c. 

When King Ch’^g came to maturity the Duke of Cliou 
returned the government into lib hands, having governed 
regent for seven years. The Chou capital was still located in 
the Wd valley, die early scat of die Chous, far from die rxntre 
of uction in their new territories. Tlie Martial King b $^d 
U) have realised that this situatinti Vitnttd have to hr remedied 
by tlir building of a Chou dty in the cast, and King ai ct^ig 
ordered sucli a city to Ire biiih at Loynng, The site of thb city 
Lt very near the modern city of Loyang, a short dbtance to the 
north-west. Loyaiig is about one hundred and fiftv- miles south¬ 
west of the Great City Shang. After the rebellion a large number 
of the Shang people and ofFiciali were transported there and 
forced to build another diy', and to live there under the watch¬ 
ful eyes of tlir Chou oflicials. This second dty wa; about ten 
miles cast of the present Loyang; its walls arc dearly traceable, 
standing fifteen feet high in places. ’Hie Duke of Chon took a 
large part in superintending the building of these cities, and 
apparently wished the young king to move hb capital to this 
more central location* He did not do so, however, but merely 
used tile new city as a sort of secondary capital. 

With the tjuashing of the Shang revolt anti the building of a 
permanent seal of Chou rule m the east, the conquerors 1 ^ 
succeeded in establishing themselves. Tlicre were many diffi- 
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cultic^ xiill ahc^dt and those dtfficultics were desliiied in lime 
to get the better of them, but not before their rule had IcJ^ 
sudj an impress on tlhincsc history that its cJrccis arc still vivid. 
They had succeeded, in a few years, tn bringing diemsclvca 
(fom the status of invaders to that of lawful sovereign^ of the 
Cliiuese world. 

It is to be understood dial the above acco^int of the rise and 
Lonquesi of the Chous is no more than tentative^ in so far as 
its details are concerned* The accounts vary greatly, cspeciaUy 
with regard lu chronology« Fiirthermurc, ^ the aceciunts are 
heavily prejudiced in hivour of the Chous. The Chou people 
unit tlicir allies fire depicted^ literally^ as Heaven-appointed 
saviours; the Shangs and thoM: who aided them arc as literally 
painted as no less tlum devils. 1 have tried to sdeci fjcoot the 
conflicting accounts and t!ie heavily biased tatiinony that which 
is most plaii^ible, and to pass over in silcoce wiiat k most 
dubious Future investigation will give us ceitolnly on many 
points which arc at preaent unclear^ But wlille it h tjuite 
possible that the account given berc faibi of complete accuracy 
in some of its details^ there is no doubt iha.1 die main trerid af 
events and the underlying motives were substantially as depicted^ 


CHAPTER KVII 
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For the first centuries of the Chou d^tiasty we have no con* 
netted hbton-. Even the orthodox Chinese histories give only 
scattered anecdotes and! the names and order of the kings^ not 
attempting a contimitm* narrative, AU iliai we shall do in 
this chapter is to depict the large outlines of political events, 
down to about 600 b,c,, as a background against which to 
throw the culture of the period. 

In the early days of the Chou dynasty it was comparatively 
easy for the king to keep eii'en the most powerful of bb vassals 
loyal and suhraissivc. it must be remembtrerf that these feudal 
lordjt appointed by the house of Chou, had to establish and 
maintain thctnsclvea among sirartge and often hratile subjects. 
These would often have been only too glad to seiitc any oppor¬ 
tunity to rebel against thdr masters, and a break of the feudal 
ruler with the king would have provided such an opportunity, 
Tlie vassal needed the support of the king’s army, and the fear 
of it u> hold over his subjects, to help him keep hU positiou. 
Furthermore, if he were disobedient to the king die king 
might order one or more other vassaU to sd^c his territory and 
appropriate it to themselves, and they would ordinarily have 
Iwen more than willing to do so, Tlius, between the king tm 
lint one hand and hLs people on the other the feudal noble was 
constrained to loyalty; the king, by playing the noble off 
against each other, had no great difficulty in mmtiiainLng 
hiiTLseir, 

But diis condition could not last for ever. A few ^eratiom 
were sufficient to niakc the Chou nobles seem indigenous to 
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thdr casSerti icrrltones, and their subjects often "became as 
los^ to them a$ they liad been to their former rulers. Nobles 
built up their wealth and their armies, enlarged ihdr states at 
die expense of weaker neighbours, and gradually came to a 
point where ihc>‘ could disregard the king’s commands with 
impumty. Gradually they began to stop going to court, as 
they were supposed to do, and to cease contributing lo the 
kings rtvcmics. 

We know both from the recorded histor>' and from bron^ie 
inscriptiuns that there was constant trouble with bariaarian 
p«plcs living on the borders of the Chinese tertitorits. Some 
of these wem people wtio iater became tiiorougbiy Chinese, 
but at ^rs time they were consiandy at war with the jubjccts 
of the Chou house. The kings often ordered their vassai to 
attack diem, rewarding them if they were successful; -tometiniB 
tliey Jed punmvc expeditions in person. The fourth Cimu 
Severn^. King Chao, ‘did not return,'^ it is said, from an 
expedition to the Vangtsc River in looa n.q. The dreum* 
stances ol his dtatii arc surrounded with mysler>-; it b impossible 
to My whether he was killed in battle. 

Since the ting was menaced by ambitious vassals witiiin his 
terntoncs and warlike barbarians from tvithout, it tvill be 
understood that his power depended vcr>’ much upon Ills 
rharacter and ability, and rose and declined with them. It is 
a Himiliar weakncM ot hereditary monarchies that thes- cannot 
^arantee that evay legitimate heir shall be equuilv worthy of 
iic tiiTOnc, King Li, whg succeeded in 87s b.c., is said to have 
H'cn avarifioi^, micl, and arrogant. 1'I,cre was much murmur¬ 
ing a^nst I,™ i^ong the people, and one of hii minbien 
warned him of this. Hie king responded by employing a 
sori erer to point out (hose who were criiidiang him; all whom 
the soreerer mdicaitd were put to death. .4ftci this there wem 
few who niuniuired but the nobles ceased coming to court, 
^ter King la redoubled the seventy oflm sup passive measures; 
the people did not dare to speak, merely eyeing one another as 
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tbcy passed on the road. The fc^^g was grrtatly pleased, and 
told lik minkter^ the Duke of Slmo^ *l tka\'e succeeded in stop 
ping that Panderingr they don't even dare to talk now," *Yoii 
liave dRiniurd it upj' the duke repliodr 'Bui to stop the mouths 
of the people is as dangerous as to prevent the flow of water. 
Finally it will break through^ and tho&e who arc injured will 
l>e inunjr.' Kittg Li refused to listen to hk remomiranccs. 
Three years later there w^as a serious revolt^ during which 
ICing Li was aitatkcd and had to flee. He spent the reinaining 
fourteen years of his life as a refugee in the slate of Chiu, shorn 
of his royal jK>w'cr, 

At ihc time of the revolution the son and heir of King \.A 
took refuge in ibc house of [he Duke of Shao^ the minifitcr who 
had rcTnonstnitcd against his fathtr^a course. When the rci'olu-' 
tionarics surrounded his palace and demanded tliat he surrender 
up the young hdr^ he was placed in a quandary. If he gave 
the boy ova- to be killed it would look as if he Jiad done ao uut 
of revenge* because the ting had refused lo hdlow ids advice. 
Thb would have vioLuetl (lie code of feudal loyalty. Finally 
[he duke turned over tm own son in place of the hdr^ Tvho 
escaped the wrath of the mob, XItc Crown Prince was reared 
in the family of the Duke of Sliao. The government ^vas ad-^ 
miiiktercd jointly, according to one version of the historyi by 
the Duke of Shao and the rd^ing Dtike of Chou for fourteen 
years* In 837 b.c.. King Li being dead and the Crown Prince 
bring of ugCp he was enthroned as King Hstian, 

Such ei^Tmts could no: but leave the prestige and the fyjivrr 
of the Chou house at a low ebb. Tlie days of C'hou greatness 
were rapidly drawing to a t-loscj and that close was being 
accelerated by many agencies. King Ksilan ia ftaid lo haw 
been able, and 10 have considerably mcrcaaed the respect ami 
the ailegiitnee of the rtudal nobles to tlie dirune, but he was 
constantly under the necessity ofwaging war with the barbarians 
of the wall in which hr was hy no means alw'ay^ itucc<?tirul. 

Selections in the Poifhy and passages in other literature 
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give the iTnprc^ion (hat the latter da^'s.of the WesTcnt Chmi 
dynairy v^ert fraught with wide dissadafketioni of the poor 
against the rich^ of die people i^enerally against the c^artiotis 
of those ki pou^eTi and of the eait agaiikst the west. Scetionni 
rivalry' between north iind south China is a potent factor in 
Chinese politics to-day; there wa^ shmiar feeling bctiveen east 
and west at thal time. The Chom» ai coiiqucron fmm tiie 
wen, had naturally given the lion** share of thiugi* to wotem 
mm| but protest against this gradually reached the point of 
becoming arttculatt. A putm probably written in she latter 
part of the Western Chou perii>d says: 

^The sons of the east 

Are oniy summoned (lo without encouragement; 

The siorbi of the west 
Shine in splendid drosses. 

Tile sorts of boatnien 

Have fun of the bear and the great hear. 

The sons of tile pcKiresi families 
Woftm the afTicen in public employments 

If wc present them with spirits, 

They' do not look on them as liquor* 

If give thon tong girdk-^pendutus with their stone$j, 
'Oiey do not think them long enough/* 

*rhe story' of the collapse of the Chou power i% worth repeat* 
mg in fttHi because it shows how aljnct^t iticxmcably fact and 
legend are intcrw^fiven in the history. Most nf it ciccurs in the 
Z)firi?wrjei tfu Sl^Sef, whicdi quotes a sill) older wort. It begins 
in the Hsiii dynasty. whiebj it will be remembered^ the orihodosc 
history hrildb to have preceded die Shatig, CJnc day during the 
declining years of the Hsia dynasty two ghosts of former rulers 
of The State of Pao turned tlicrmeK cs into drjigons and prcacntied 
themselves in Uic court of the king, announcing iheir identity. 
Tlie king forthwith divined, nuking whether to put them to 
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drathp to oust ihcm^ or to ticiain tluririj but the oracle said that 
tione of tlfccsc courses would be fortimiilc. He then asked if 
ibc^" sKouJtl be requested lo cixpcctoraic, and tlic spittle pre¬ 
served, and it was replied tliat this mighi be done. A doili was 
spread befort the dragons and the request proeuted to them 
in v%Titmg. The dragons immediately disappeared, but the 
spittle mnajmrdj it was placed in a coffer which wai corcfiiHy 
laid away, and handed down among the royal poss<^ion5 from 
jijeneration to generation and front dynasty to dynasty. 

The resemblance of this story to the Greek mytli of Pandora^s 
box is interesting. TTie casket conUiining the dragon^s spittle 
passed from the Hsia swcrcigiis to the Shangf from them 
to the ChouSj never bdng opened. But during the latter part 
of the reign of King Li {who later had to flee from revolution) 
curiosity overcame trautiott, and the box was opened. Immedi¬ 
ately the contents flowed out into the courts and could not be 
stopped, The king ordered his women to shout at it, where- 
upon it turned into a small reptile and entered the harem* 
Tlicre it wiia found by a little girl of about seven yam of age. 
When this girl enme to the age of assiumng the hairpin (the 
of puberty) siie was found to be pr-egnant, although the 
child had no lather* When h was bom the young mother was 
alraidp and abandoned the baby. 

'rhe songs sung by boys were believed by die ancient Chinese 
to be inralltbly prophetk. For some time they liad been singing 
tills jitigle: 

*A ba^ikciry quiver and wald mulberry bow, 

Thew surely wall be Uic end of Chau/ 

King Hsilan heard of this and was troubled. Tliere werea man 
out! woman in live capita] selling just such bosvs and quivers^ 
and the king ordered that they should be seized and put to 
deaths They matle their csca(>e, however, and as the>' fled in 
the night they heard a batic ctying by the wayaidc. This was 
the inrant bom untlcr such strange circtumianccs in the palace, 
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The man aiid woman took piiy im and carried it with them 
ui Pao* It grew to be a most aiiraciivc woman. L,atcr, when 
the niter of Pao was about to be punished by ihc king^ he 
presentod liiis woman xs a bribe to excuse him for his fault. 
She was Pao SzQ, who became the favouriic concubine of 
King Yu, 

Yu» last ting of tiw VVesiem Qiou Hne, naaclc himself 
ihuroughly im popular, but he U supposed to have met !m end| 
like many another man, ail bcH:i:iuse of a woman. Pan Sain 
dominated inm, anti he was willing to do anyihlng to please 
her. She w'as not easily amused^ and ilie king wished to make 
her laugh. He wed im thonsand de^itcs^ but not rewardetl 
with so much as a smile. King Vu had a system of beacons for 
summoning the feudal lords^ b\^ means of smote signalsi to 
repel attack in case of in^-asiori. One day he had them Ughted. 
The nobles came^ uitii ilieir armies, po^i*haste; there waa no 
cnctriy to be fought^ but the spectacle did succeed ju n^nking 
Pao Szii laugh. Tim pleaacd King Yu greatly, and he did il 
over and over again^ uniil fimilly nobody bdieved in the 
beacons. 

The itilhluatiDn of King Yu for Pan Szft l>cc!anic greater mui 
greateri and when she bore him a son he w.iuied lo set aside 
ihc hcir-appareiit and pul her son in his place, at the same 
time making her hb queen in place of die rightful holder of 
ihai plaoe. The fact that his queen was the daughter of the 
Marquis of Shin made him hesiiaiej, but finally. Influenced by 
a Battering minister, he did so, sending the rightful heir back 
to the state of Tlie marquis was made fuiious by tliis 

insult and allied himself with another state and with several 
barbarian tribes to punish the king. This gave ihc batbaiiauis 
jufli the chance for which they luut lietn waiting. It is said 
that wheti the beacons %%'crc lighted by the king's i}rders. die 
nobles failed to rsdly, having been fuolcti too many times. 
King Y u was killed^ Pao Szu was taken prisoner, and the ruling 
house was looted of uU Its treasures. The Wrttem Qion dynosTy 
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was at an end, and the glorioui days of (tic Honsc of Chou 
were over. 

TJic oStdal end uf the Cliou dynasty was uol until 1156 a.o,, 
lifiwevtf, wliilc tills catastrophe occurmi in 771. TJic feudaJ 
lords set up the rigJuiviJ heir of King V'n as King P'lng. The 
ddcai of the Chou arms liad shown how exposed w'aa their 
western position to liic atracits of the barbarians. Tlie royal 
capital was moved to Loyangj which had long been their 
eastern scat, and the Gliou line was continued there with a 
royal domain smaller thim ihc [Missessions of Konie of the 
individuaJ feudal lords. This was known as the liastcm Ctiou 
dynasty. 

From tills time forward the Chou kia^ were Itttic more diaii 
puppets in the handi of their nomijia] lassals. At best their 
power was not greater than that of one of the nobles, anti duty 
aUadeed and were attacked, intrigued and were intrigued 
against, very much like any other chiefs of petty domains. 
The powcrl'ii] nobles took advantage of the deidine of the royal 
[XiwcT to enrich ihemsclvcs and enlarge Uicir lerritorics by 
seiaing the iveater slates on their borders. Out of this process 
there emerged four slates ofeapcciaHy large territtuy and great 
power, dsvarfing their smaller neighbours, who continued to 
exist, as it were, on sufTerance, The State of Ch'i, on the iiortli- 
easi, inclutlcd much of what i.s now Shaniung Province. The 
State of Chin, north of the Vcliow River, took in large portions 
of the present provinces of Shansi and t-Iopci {formerly Chihli). 
l*he State of Ch’in held large territories to the west, inclutling 
the Wei basin, the funner honie of the Chous, Chhi, largest of 
all, had the whole Yangtsc r<;gion and tcrriiorifs running noriJi 
moi'c llian half-way to die Yclkiw Rivet, At this time Cli'u 
liad only partially cmeretl the fold of Chinese cult lire; it was 
still consulered a more cir less 'barbarian’ state, but it was very 
powerfui, and played an increasing part in Chinese jiolitie.s, 

We now ipciik of the Baslrni Chou periixJ as the latter part 
of the Chou dynasty, bm men living in Ktrly Eiistem Chou 
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UmC3 considered the Qiou dynasty lo liavc ended vdth the 
of King Yu in 771 They sjw'culalcd on thequcadmi 
of wluj would inocced to the royal |kjwct^ some prcdicling that 
onc^ some llint Another f»owcrrul nnhlr would esiAblUh the 
next dynasty. 

In factT however^ none oF them to«>k over the title of ^Sort of 
Heaven/ which was at tins time ntidmtQod to go wtih the mJr 
of nil Cliina. Many of iliem ^^roulit have been w^zlling to, but 
none was quite powerful enough. Had anyone fried to do so* 
the others would have banded together to prevent hhnt deter* 
mined tliat no one else should have what none of them indivi¬ 
dually was able to attain. The rwuU was a sort of deadluek* 
in which the Chou successors w^ere allowed to wear^ hannlessly^ 
a title whkli no other dared to take. 

But greedy and mutually dktrustfu] though they were:, the 
Chinese nobles realL2ed that there was some need of co^pera- 
tk>n. Much lis they Ibught among themsdves, mid wars ai thU 
time were almost constant* they recognised that it waa still 
mure necessary that ihc representatives of Cliincsc cultnre 
should present a united Eront against the barbarian s who were 
prcKiing againal them from every quarter. To do this without 
a leader was diiltL-uh, and the Chou kings were quite unable 
to lead, lb meet this situation a curious institutiun ilcvdopcd. 
'Fhe noble possessed of the greatest power and prestige came 
to be known as ‘Pa/ ^ terni which we might iransbte as Tir^t 
Noble/ ‘niijs title was held notv by one, now by another of die 
rulers of states* depending solely urt their pcsse^iuii oi' power 
and prestige, Tliia First Noble arrogated to hiituielf* in pructicc* 
nearly all of die powm and funeduns of the king. He repelled 
invasions and directed punidvr expeditionsT acted os arbiter of 
differences lie tween the feuda] rulcR, punidted thoiie who dis* 
obej'cd his ordm, and receivetl tlie reventio wliich hatl fumierly 
gone to d^e king, "nie fir^t holder of this place was Duke Huim 
of VM\ who aciually asisumed U in 673 is.c. Twelve years later 
llir Chem king* Huii coiiferml the title uf First Ncihk upon 
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Diilti* thiji midizig oflictsd m^^nfnition to wh^t already 

cxitted. There were five held i\m% title between ihm and 
the time when ii ceased to be ^cd in ggt b.c. Thdr powder 
Wiw at time) xi great that the^^ casually made gifts of lands in 
states other than their own* The Chou kings not only perforce 
recogntzerf their power, hut tavm iL^ked them to adjuriicatc 
quarrels between members of the royal house. 

The history^ of China on its politiraj ?jde from this time m 
321 B-c. is largely the history (jf the struggle hetwmi the various 
states, on the one liand to preserv^e mid un tlie other tti break 
the ^balance of power* wluth prevented any one of them ftejm 
swallowing the otlicrs and csmblishing its riik over oil China. 
This struggle hud many phaw' among its by-products was a 
large portion of Chinese philosophy'. The story h an interesting 
and an imperuiRt one, but one with wltich this twidk hiw nothing 
la do. 

By the time wliidi we have now reached, about tkxi B*t«j 
China and the culture, ideas, and institiitiom which we know 
ChLie^k had been bom, impartant as the later portion of 
the Cthou period was, many phases of its culture and iiLsdiudons 
were no more than logical mtd almost predictable devdop* 
ments from what had existed prior to 600 BX. ITie same th i ng 
is true* hi lesser degree, of certain aspects of Qiiiiese hbiory 
almost down Ui the present. The remainder of this book will 
be devoted to an examination of Chinese culture^ ideaa, and 
institutions during this fontuitive period* 
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Althoiigu Lhc- Cl^t^u is more rerruL than tlie tilling, ii 

h less wi:ll known from [mint of view of r-xeavatiofi* No 
extemivr jteientific e^teavution has yet l)erii carried e^iit in any 
dwcUing-iUc of Chem date. A number of Chou ti>mbB have 
been exeavaicil in the few years, howeveri in HsUn Kbicn 
in non hem tt^inun^ That the place of the pmple buried in 
diem may be thoroiighlv nnderstttod, it b necesaw to re¬ 
capitulate a bit of bistor>'* 

It will be rtniembcted ilsat after the Chuns had ctmqiicred 
the Shaug people* at least a part of them were allosved w> 
t^emaiTi under the rule of the son of the last Shang king* who 
became a Clhou vassal- After the death of the Martial Kittg 
they rebelled^ and the rct'olt was put down with some difficulty 
by the Duke of Chou. ^Hiis had show'n plainly that the Shattg 
pof^ple constituted a danger, and a nuoih^r of themp probably 
Including the prime movers in the revolt, were moved to 
Loyang^ wbcrc tlicy could be kept under direct jturvdllance of 
the Chou nfTiciab.. But the Chous still batl no desire ti> autagtm-' 
i/.c the powerful spirits of the Shang ancestors, nor did ihey 
wish lo be in the p>%ition of cutting off the samhecs of a lint 
for which they professed lo have the greatest admiration. 
Tliey thereffice etircoffed a brother of the lain Shang kingp m 
tiikr of the State ofSung south of the Yellow River, to continyc 
the yacrificcs of the Sliang line. But tlic)' could hardly have 
trans]KiTt«l ah of ihr people from the general region of die 
Great Ciiy Shang, evai If they liait wUhed to, nor would they 
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iiave cRi'^d to Llc^xipul^ite dbirirt ^ f^uic. Im^ieradf ihcy 
appointed a member of their nwn bouse* K'aug Stiii, a hwiher 
of the Martial King, to rule the mtwiy rremed State of Wei in 
this area.. He Is supposed to have made his capital at Ch^ao Kc, 
some tiiiriy miles south of the Great City Shmig^ 

Eighiy-six lombs^ of Chou daie^ were excavated iq Hsuii 
IT!iieti^ at a place a few miles norlh of ihc site of Ch*ao Kc- \u 
1932 and 1933* vorioua reasons it is lielicvct! that these 
lomb^ mmt br thoi&c of the rulers of the State of Wdi 
mrutiDiied. One of the best of thf^se reasons is the hromte 
vessel ilbi^tratc^i in Plate xt. It was not excavated sicienttfic. 
ally* but came into the Peiping market In 1935 as lacing from 
IKQn H^icii; there h Little doubt,, from ^lyle and patination, 
that it aciuaiJy dties come from djercn From its itujcriptmni 
tweiit four c] I ante tees long,, h appears that tlir vessel was rmtde 
by the same K^ang Shu who first ruJett Wei; the Wiu* ngain.'^t 
the Shang people, apparenily after the rebellion, and the 
appointnicjit of K'ang to rcile Wei arc reCQiinied on the bronze. 
The name of the State of WcJ also appears in inscriptions which 
were scientifically excavated at Hsftn Msien. The bronze just 
nicntujiictl must have been made in the firsi years of the staitc* 
so Lhat Lliese tombs must include some wliich give ns materials 
from the vety beginning of the Chou period. 

Tbey excavaicd by the Honan Archncological Research 
Ajiwiciatioii^ in co-operation wiih the National Research 
Institute- No complete report of ilic excas^atinn has yr_t been 
publislied, hut Mr. Kuo Paodhttn, the Director, kindly showed 
me the recovered objects and explained the finds. 

or the dgtity^six tombs ten w^cre large, ihe lafge$[ being 
about forty-six lect deep and thirty-two feet stjuare. 1'hese are 
bdic\'ed to lx? the tfimlw of ruling nobles, Tlie remainder were 
sinallt ranging in size down to six whidi were only a little over 
a yard in depth. Tlicrc was no dgit of a tumulus over any of 
the tombs. Like the Shang tombs at Anyang, they had been 
filled up wdth jxjunded earth—as many iis ninety layers of it in 
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!^tnc RTid kft level with the surtouiidlng firom all 

appearance^. The Urge tombs had sloping approaches on the 
north and south, uaually a smooth ramp wn the &audi and steps 
on the nonli. The tomb Litambers were not so Ui^c and 
splendid as those at Any anr A board room about sis and 
oDohalf feet wide by ten. feet long was httili at the bottom of 
Lbr larger lomhs, and the corpse was apparently iilacctl hi 
tliis v^ithciut a roO’tn. All but iwi* of the Unnhs had Ireen 
robbedj and grave-robbm rrequciiily break tip the skdelon 
to prevent the deiul from Iwmhtg them; for thb and other 
reasons, only about three skdetons wi^rc obtainetj tn good 
condidon. 

Two pairs of tombs are believed to be lliosc of nobles and 
their consorts^ In the rasfc of the larger poir^ the man's iomh 
is somewhat larger than the woman's; ihe other pair arc of the 
same si?^. The man's tomb in cacli case was on the west^ the 
right-hand side as one faces soutU The right was tiic hononresd 
position jti andent Chiua^ as Lhc ieft h to^ay, 

V^aluablc objects bmied with the dead in the tomljs had a 
fixed order, Wix^i l™k Ltkt grote^ue bronze masbt having 
some resctnblanre to human faces^ wiire affixed to the south 
wall of the tomb, on either side of the approach. Chariots were 
ako buried on rhe souiK Armour was buried on the east, and 
weapons on the west, according to Mr* Kuo, Ritual vciseli 
wci'c buried on ilic north. This ha^ been a great cqnvenicncc 
to the grave robbers* whose chief interest 13 in thcritTiai bronzes, 
lliey simply dig out the north end of the toniU smd oBen leave 
the south half untouched. This has resulted in very rich finds 
of chariots and ebariot^fittings by the scientihe excavators* 
More than five hundred pieers of chariot bronze and many of 
tlic wocKlcn j3arts of chariots have been found, and Jjotn them 
Mr. Kuo has been able to make the best rccoiifitructSon of tlic 
Chou chariui to date. 

'Fhe cxca^'^)Llors have found a number of ritual vessels* some 
of them inscribed, and a j^cat many ousMthmeoiis objects of 
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vari^m The tbiin UMtn tombs anti tliEr objerts wliich 

com* from ilicin give us aii ynusuEiIiy gwid oppor*unity to 
study the eiTctis of ihe Chou eonquest on both the Chou and 
the Shafig people. 

Since the Wd rulers were members of the Huii$c of Chou we 
sJunild expect them to folknv Chou customs. It b interc^tingp 
however^ to uoic that what appear lo be the. earliest Wei tomh^ 
Liavc coii^iderable rcscmblaticc to the Shanje tombs at Anyang. 
Pariicuburly noteworthy is ihe fact ttiat, wlierca^i the cariy 
C'hou loml^ nonh'west 0l ibian ate surmounted by ircmentlous 
lumtili which still dottunate the whole valhr)\ all of the W^ei 
tombii «ctn tn have been construe led wjUiout lumulii jujt like 
Ihc Shimg type, likewise, the bn>mes and other objects foimd 
in the Wri mmln show iltong and itriking ShiiDg inlluencea, 
1x11h in iiioiif and in style. Of the bronze vessels from Hfiiiin 
Hiien which 1 hfwc seen* ihcre have been perhap three or 
lour w tiich might have passed ua Shmtg pttxluclionif and one 
oi tl^cse was ofvery^ high quality iudecci. 

On the wholcj howicvcr^ the Chou influence pnMiuecfi a 
marked ami immediate change. Ihe objects frum Hitin Hsien 
have many of the mme modfr, and some of the same general 
atvlCp but with a efrtfereuce. In May, 19351 I went in one day 
fr<nn Anyang p where 1 bad seen the most recent and the richciit 
Shang fmds^ to Kaifeng where I saw iht things cxcavaicd at 
llsuu Hslen; tliis provitlcd a peculiarly good opportunity co 
Cijmparc and contrast the ctiknrcs. 'Hie dominant impression 
was diat the HsUo Hsicn things had been cnadc ha if in an 
attempt to copy the ^haug productioiB—an aiicmpt wliich 
did not quiic iiu^eed, Modfr were often identical, but the 
oxetiution wa-i very diiTerent indectl^ Whai were subtly com¬ 
pound curves in Shang design had a tendency to iMXomc simple 
curves^ hard and obvirms^ in the work of the later craftimtii^ 
Spaces wliieh vverr covered witit delicate traccfics by tJie Shang 
designers Wert left blank or covered witli heavier and cruder 
paticnii b) those ol tHiou. All in aU, die ariicli:^ from the Wei 
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tombs, althntigh biter, Mcmed somewhat pritnttivc as (.'omparwi 
with those iVtim Anyang. 

[t !s doubt Tut that this can be explained merely by tlie 
fibvions statcmcni that the Clions w'cjre pntnitivr as compared 
witli the Shatig people, (iir there tt pi'cr^' reason (o suppcdi: 
that many, at least, oi tJicat: objects were made by the same 
artiitam who produted iJiic iihatig thing'!, or their desccndiUlis, 
the reason Tor the diflerencc of quality we ran only gtJe$s< It 
may be titnply that the spirit of the Shaitg people was broken 
by their defeat, ami that tiiis was rellectcd in their work. Tliry 
may have reiiircd to put tbeir hcsl eflbiis tn(o producini^ 
luxuries (br I hr conquerors. Or the latter, not (Xisscssinq the 
xithetir appreciation of their more cultured prctitsccsstjca, may 
have demanded quick results. TJicrc is reason t<i lielievc that 
the Shanifr iironze casters, for instance, may iiave made scv'cral 
nnsncccsslul trials for each vessel which they adjudged to he 
perfect enough to be kept, rather than melted down for another 
ailrrnpt. Such care may nut have appealed to the hearty, 
mardat temperament of tlic Chous, 

« some of the typically Chou things from Hslin Hsicn have 
decided merit. The scssd illustrated in Plate xt b an example. 
.Mthnugh from tJic vm- begianijig of the Chou period, no one 
would take it for a Shang hron/c, despite the fact that it employs 
several typical Shang motifs. Flic whole piece b designed with 
great boldness und slrGiigth. Even the plain grooved effect, 
on the body, which rcplitcc$ what would be a wealth of decora¬ 
tion in a Shang ve^cl of this tort, h strong and pleasing. But 
the art of design degenerated rapidly in the Chou period; 
strength liecainc mere crudeness, and simplicity Ifrcamc mere 
platuncss. But Ijoth of these were better than miat of their 
attctnpu to be elaborate, for they mo often succeeded in luring 
merely florid. The Chous w'cte ctidowotl wiib many ririua. 
Init artistic perceptions were not conspicuous among them. 
-And although they conquered the Sliang [leoplc they never 
siiececded in acquiring their utipcriaiive taste—akhgugb they 
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seem, strangely enowgt, lo have cJtUnguialierf it amimg tkdr 
descendants. 

h 'iviU be noticed that the method followed in disauiing 
early Chou culture, in the succeeding i;h3]Mers, difTcrs eoii- 
sidei'iibly fifom that which was used in the Shimg ^ccticnt. For 
the earlier dynasty much alientiou was devoted to actual 
objects yielded by exttavatiosi and to handicraAs, while in that 
which follows lit tie will be said about material objects, Tlierc 
are iwo rrasons for this. In llic fust place, whereas for dir 
Shang periotl we have otiiy llir oraiik bones, a compiiratively 
full and rich literature is prcaen-cd fmra the rjirly Chou period, 
rhi* mata it uiiiieccsary to depend chieny ufion inferences 
from (ibjccts: wc can concentrate our attention directly upon 
the ideas and iiistiiuttom of the time. In the second place, wc 
hn« nr. such excavation of any Chou dwclling-citc as has been 
carried out at Anyang, 

It is planned, in the near future, to excavate the ancient dly 
at Loyang. When this is dune it should add gTeally to our 
knowledge. To what extent this and other planned excavations 
may lie delayed by the tinscltlcd fjoliiical condition of nortli 
China is a cjimslion which it is impossible to answer. Another 
important spot al which it is planned u> excavate is that of the 
Chou tombs. 

Unlike the reputed burial-places of some earlier and mythical 
Cliincse rulers, liirre is good reason to tielievc that these tombs 
'arc just ivhat they arc supposed to be. Tliey are Ineaicd north¬ 
west of Hsian, nortli of the Wei; the main group of Chou lomlw 
is abtiut four miles north of ihc present site of ilic city oTHden 
Yang. The tombs of the Duke of Chou, the Accompluhcd King, 
the Martial King, and their Eucccssurt King Ch’^ng and King 
K’ang are grouped in an area of abom four tqiiarc miles, fltc 
tumuli are flat-topped earthen pyramids, which appear to have 
sufTcred far less from tlic erosion of their iJuec ndllcnjua than 
one would expect, but this is doubtless due in to repairs. 
I did not irj' to mc,isurc them on my vUit, supposing that it 
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woukl be possible to obtain accurate data on their size. Thi^ 
proved not to be the case, .md 1 can only ottlmaie that they 
range from twcnt\'-five to forty feet in height, and are probably 
twice this dimension Ui length at the base. The tombs of die 
Accomplished King and Uic Martial King, vm- dose together, 
arc an impressive object lomn in filial pictv. The Arcom- 
pILshcil King was really only the diiehain of a few tribes in the 
Wfi valley, and huti no dtixt'i pan in the conquest of the east. 
Yet his tomb is much the larger of thg two. Tlvai is, ofcoimc, 
because die Martial King biiill it, doing his father, and in¬ 
directly himrdr, honour Ijv this act of (ilial pietj-. To the 
credit of the Chinese Republic be it said that these two lomtK 
are^ still fronted by a icmplc. in escelleni repair, which is a 
shrine of pilgrimage for those who go to pay their respects to 
these ancient rulera who played so large a part in laying the 
roundAuorts of Clh Hiring ^nc^itJiCSSi. 

Although they cannot lie iicinparcd in size, these Chinese 
pyTamids are strangely rcmmiscetii, when seen in the distance, 
of tht^ of Egypt, iaxated on the ancient plateau of Pi, thty 
are visible lar south tif the Wei, near the site of the littlr city 
which was the early Chou capital. It is impossible for one 
who knowfa their smry to see these tombs, looming mistily 
Acrms the valley, without a feeling of awe and a catch iii his 
throat. As one approachs the Wei, and they stand out more 
clearly, the whole panorama of Chon histon' lies unrolled- 
To the nurth lie the mouniamg, jn which was tbeir early seal 
from which they were forced out by llie pressure of oilier 
tribes. By a turn of the head one can sec the southern mountain 
range which provided a natural defence for the Wd valleyt 
and allowed them to consolidate their power and lay their 
plans. WilWn easy walking distance are the fields where once 
stood the city in which they dreamed ihrir dreams of conquest. 
At one s fret lies the Wei, the stream which led tlicm eastward, 
to the Yellow River, to dvilization, m the world, 'fhey were a 
young people, the Chous, a trrnde p«)ple if you like. Bui they 
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were an imnuaiidry vitd: people, and they succeeded in db> 
seminating widely a culture, and laying the fijimdatioos of a 
political state, which liave permted Innger, with less of fiinda' 
menial diange, than any others ever created by man. And 
there, on the plateau above the valley, lie the kings and the 
duke who did it, sleeping still in silent ntajesiv. 
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LITERATURE 


It has iwmctimcs been thought that the Chmew of the Chou 
dyointy used wiiting hut little, producing books by laborious 
and tunc-tonsummg methods. 'HiU is not true at all. The 
tiumlier of dotumenis wrilltn cvcq during early Chou times 
must liavc run into the tens or hundreds of thousands. 

It is recorded that in the tomb of one king, buried tti B.c., 
tile re were found enough books , written on bamboo slips, 'to 
fill several tens of carnTThc^^uBaij of La Shih tell us that in 
408 D.c,, when tlje State of Wei finally succeeded in conquering 
the siT^l but ptowerftil State of Chung Shan, the general who 
had directed iJic final campaign rciumed hill of swaggering 
pride, Hiking full eredit for the achievement. To humble this 
bumpuouB warrior his ruler had die Keeper of the Arcblvcs 
bring mio the court, and sliow to him, two chests full of hooks. 
Each of these books was aipocial irtaUse discussing the strategy 
to be used in attacking the Stale of Chung Sliatj, which had a 
lerritory of only a few square mites. 

TIjcsc incidents come from a time slightly later than our 
period, but we have iibundani evidence that from the very 
date of the Chou conquest, writing, literary writing, was used 
with a frequency wlticli U almost astounding. One of the 
book* in the OtKvmnl Clmk is a pka addressed by ilie original 
Duke of C:hou to his bruthcr, Duke of Shaa, exhoning him to 
continue t<k aid in the establbiimcnr of the new dynaityj That 
such a request should be put imo writing at all b remarkable, 
but the high-sounding phrases in which it b coiidml make it 
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stcmi at first sights an obvious foigcry* Yet ir we ciicck ita 
style by the bronze inj^criptiona and its matter by hUiory there 
h no reason tc^ question it? genuineness. We simply have to 
accept Lbe hid tliat the Clious were a people wlio liked to 
write books. One almost wonders th leaving learned writing 
recently from Uk Shnngis, tliey took pride in using h on every 
possible occasion. 

On the death of a king the rcgulnrions for his funerai were 
drawn up in wridng. Written iirtd^ of gift were clniwn up and 
presented Isy ihc dunor along witit objects which ivrrc some¬ 
times of no ven^ grcni valuc^ Som dimes these deeds recited 
the merits of the recipient and his anc^toir$^ arid the reason 
for the gift, and were read aloud in a presentation ceremony. 
The fidelity tvith which records and vouchers were sometimes 
kepi v^uuld wn the approval of an accountant. The t Li 
describes the procedure followed In preparing for a diplomatic 
missloD to another stale a$ Ibllows: 'The steward writes out a 
Ibt of the presents to be taken. He Lhm ordei's the in 

his department to get them ready. , , . Tlicii the reccirdcr goes 
over the list and examines the presemi. fhe steward takes the 
IhiL and, amimmcing dial evei^ildng is in oitieii luiiiiL iJie 
lii^t to the commlssiuner, who receives it ancl hand^ it ui his 
chief of suite.. . , The chiefofsuUr scTUiinizcs the loads, cheeks 
tliemngninsi the list he hsAii received, Jind lets them go/* Records 
of ulmi>st every conedvablc son vrerc kept, li appears from 
al le^tsl one bronze inscription and one literary reference that 
the names of slaves were kept in registers, and thai their status 
w™ in some way lx>und up with rids recof<L In one recorclcd 
iucidimt a slave agrees to pcrtbmi a special service unly on 
conditiori that the record of hk servile condition Tihall bi: 
desiroycd. ^;a^U^dly most oi die rr.c<jrds^ wliiLh dealt witli 
trivial alfairSf have perished. It k only thniugh tiic inscriptions 
i^[i bronwri and occasional mention In books tliat we arc able 
to infer that they must have ext^ied in very great numbers. 
Even Ukc deities kept accoum-books. We read in the Dinraijiml 
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Gaisic ‘Heaven, looking upon men below, keejs a rtcofd of 
their righicotuness*;* here is a Cluticsc Recording /kngel! 

Simple routine orders, whieh could easily have been do 
livcred verbally, were wniicn down and tJien read, with great 
ceremony, to the recipients. Tliis was probably done so that 
they vi’ould make a greater impression, as W'dl ai from sheer 
love of ceremony; the latter trail was certainly present in the 
Chinese of that time, as it is in their descendants to*day. The 
virtue of written orders covering tin]X)rtant maitcrs b obvious; 
they fix responsibility' and prevent error. To Issue orders in 
wtiling was the regular procedure, from early Chou times. 
A soldier, lamenting his long absence from home, writes in the 
Bwk of Paetiy; 

‘When we went away. 

The millets were in flower. 

Now that we ate returning, 

The sitotv falls , and the roads are all mire. 

The king^s business was very difficult, 

And wc had not leisiirc to rest. 

Did we not long to return? 

But we were in awe of the orders in the ttiblets.'* 

Wc have no evidence that there was a regulftr postal service, 
lull letters were sent by messengers svith great frBC|uency. They 
passed between allies and enemies, individuals and officials. 
Parts of the Documtat (Httssir arc made up of letters. As has 
already been mentioned, tiic Chintrse sometimes ‘wrote to 
Shang Ti* and other dddes, scnditig letters to the gods. Mun¬ 
dane letters svcrc sometimes intercepted and altered to accord 
with the plots of those making ilic alteration; this Indicates 
that there no very cfTectlve method of alFtxing seals nr 
signatures so as to identify the sender of the IcHcr Ijcyond 
t^uestion. 

The proportion of literate persons tu the whole popitlaiitm 
was undoubtedly small, yet not so tmall ,T3 one might imagiite. 
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Tlierc L coitsidatibfc indicaiiori that Uir ability io read and 
write was expect itd of every member of ibe privileged or 
arbtoeniric class, which was not small The f Li lists a bamboo 
writing-tablet among tJir articles of clotiiing wHth which the 
corpse of every member of this cla $3 w'OS to be dressed.* It was 
apparently worn at the eirdle, and used as a sore of notebook. 
"ITtc Chinese, Like the ancient Creeks, had the admirable habit 
of taking notes, k is recorded that Duke Wu of VVei (81:^-758 
a.c.) insisted that his ministers admonish him, despite the 
reverence due to his age, and on one occasion said to them^ 
Tf you hear the slightest thing which may serve to correct mc^ 
remember it or write it down, and teli me/ It would be possible^ 
of course^ for such notebooks to be worn as a sign af learning 
which was noi actually possessed, but it is dearly mdicated in 
I lie literature tliat even rulers of stales, sucli men liave lo 
some culturej considered themselves above derkly ^Ltainmcnis, 
had not a little of 'book learning.’ Aiwl the traditions wldctt 
ascribe the composition of great tioob to emperors and their 
chitF ministers diow dcaiJy that the art^ of liieruture held a 
place of no slight respect, 

Thu U not to say ihat kings ordinarily wrote their own edicts. 
Even icwJay kings and presidents do not always write their 
ow'n speeches, although they arc almost invariably literate. 
But the compoddon of state documcnis U an art which rKpiircs 
special taknt and special training like any oLlicr art. Tins 
w'as so in ancient China os it U to^ay- Therefore there were 
special minUiers whose ba^inr^ it was to put into appropriate 
words the sentiments to which the ruler wished to give estpres- 
sion. Inevitably these authors were able to influence the content 
as well as the form, and liieir influence in ihc government grew 
apace. Wt can often distinguish documents written by such 
minUters rather than by the ruler hinuelf, for they frequently 
begin wiili a phrase tvbich may he translated, nut as 'The King 
says . . / but 'k U as if the King said , . / or *Thc King agrees 
in saying . . / The individuals whu pmdured these documents 
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were uipunlly known as SbUii thk ii iht oHii;c^ h will lie rt- 
memberetL which hegsm as that ef Sfxire-kccijcr in the archery 
co»to>t^ The Grand Shih^ who served the king^ w'as a very 
import an! funciioii;iry' iridccd.^ Another ofhcial dde^ moeh 
used in bronze inscriptions, is "Maket' of Books/ I..csscr rulers 
ako had such at:cndant 5 , and indeed it appears that every 
household of ajiy aristocratic prctdiiions had one or more 
reUiners whose duties were chiefly iiterarj' ot dcrieal. 

The official documents of the Slate of Cheng in the middle of 
tile tixtli century b.c^ w^cre produced by no less than four 
ministers working in co-operafloti, Confiictui discribed ilirir 
w*ork as falluwi^ T’i Shen made the rough draft; Shih-?ltu 
dbcutsed and revised it; Tzfl-yUj the maniiger of fortign inter- 
course, Shen polUhed the style; and finally Tzu<h*an of Tung 
Li gave it the proper elegance and finish/^ The diplomatic 
and rhetorical skill of this team of minUtera is given a large 
share of the credit for the fact that their state, though small 
and weak and ^urrouRded by powerful neighbours, was able 
to mainiiun its separate existence. 

I f Literature during our period prior to 600 n^c,) 

I targely a pjitctical matler^ an adjunct of statcicr^dt, Even poctrj', 
as we sli;^ was pressed mto the semcc tT the %\at c. Yet 
poetiy gave most of wlmt scope there was for the indiilgtiice of 
die intagiRation in literature^ Stories of one sort and another 
and legends there doubtless wcrc^ but thej' were probably 
comideiixl too unJJnptirtaiu to wrUe dm™, and if wTiiicn 
they were not considered worth Ihe Ufoubk of preserving. 
Some cjf the fHipuhir stories collet led in latta- times seem to bear 
the stamp fif agt. 

Yet if literature at this time wat prae dealt it was iiol narrowly 
so^ It wa^ not merely ttfcuments nf immediate udlicy, such 
as dcctces and treaties and notes to foreign states which w^erc 
considcrctl ivorthy of the pen and the perusal of die 
aiiatocrat. Treatises on ceremonii^h on poetrVt on discourse^ 
on muaic, and cspcdidly cm history were prisfie<l anti were 
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Studied, aJong wiUi arcficn- and charioteering, Uy youthlul 
^inscocraL^H. 

^ )i is doubtrul thiU any oUier people living in the world uf 
, ifW B,c. Iiad such a regard Tor and such a sense of the value 
til history' as did the Chinese, Documciils tit the Vortitnent 
Cfii^ic. written just aficr the conquest of the Shang dynasty 
by die Chum, point out duit the Chou rulers must study the 
history of the furmci' dynasty in order to Ijc able to avoid its 
mistalteSp One ol these draws lengthy illustrations from the 
hisio^' of funner times to be a guide and a warning to tlic 
reigning king. The exhortation to look ai history' and shape 
their i onduct acconlingly is a favourite theme of miniiters 
addressing their rulers. The downfall of former nil ers is aicril>ed 
to their iiiabilit)' eo use history as a mirror in which to examine 
their own times. In a warning against the danger of Icmiiiine 
inthicDcc, Shih Su. of the seventh century b,c., idls in detail 
how three dynasties have been ruined, all by womai. i listory 
was taught to young princtt ‘to stimuinte ihcm to good conduct, 
and warn them against evil.' 

The practice of keeping detailed annals at each of the feudal 
courts was in AiIl swing well before the close of our period. A 
mitiisier protesting against the ticcniious actions of Duke 
Chiiaug of Lu said: *Kvery aclion of a ruler mml be recorded. 
If your recorded actions arc unlawfol, how can your dsceodonts 
look upm them?’ ■ Not only intemal affairs bin also evenia in j 
<ithct states were recorded by the various court hriloriam. [ 
Tlic txwiilt of this h;u been to gisc us sudi detailed history uf 
anrieni China as exists for very few' other places nf that day. 
M it has been transmitted to us there are many gaps and niany 
inteqrolatiEins; ticker the less ji stands as one of the wonder* of 
the undent world. 

only a very small propjrtion of the Jitcrature of the 
early Cliovi period has come down to u* U not nirprUhig. It 
w'Eu written on very rrogiic materials, and the Cliinesic climate 
destroy* all but the moat durable with great rapidity. Mudt 
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of It was copied^ ajid handed down from out scribe iind scholar 
to auaiher. When we consider^ however, that a great many 
of the documents were produced only for a pardcutaf occasion, 
it h evident that there was lUile reason why ^inyone should have 
botlicrcd lo Leansmit them. Again, the disorderst plundering 
and burning which attended the fuJl ordynastics and the i!rec}Ucnt 
cml w'ars, were verv' destnictivc to ardritonally, in a 13 a.OL* 

[ the First Emperor of the Ch^in dynasty had such copies as he 
could sche ufmoest of the Wtks then extant burned, as a political 
measure, and thdr presertatinn w^as made a crime wbl! M:\‘crc 
pcnaltl cs. Of th e works w'hich yet survived^ many were d cstroyed 
in the genera) disorders which attended the end of the s hort * 
liv'ed dynag fic^l 

Despite this fact^ we have not a Jilttc of literarj' material which 
ates from the periixl before hoo b.g. There arc many works 
of which we know only their nairnss, and the fact that they 
existed^ Hut others have come down to us whole or to part. 
To work with these books Is very difficuU for several rcasom. 
The practice of pious forgery has floitrished tn China as the- 
where, and the Chistese have such reverence for antiquity 
that a number of bookA^ really written very latc^ are ascribed 
to a very^ early period indeed. Such complete worls arc noi: so 
hard to distinguish, but when later pas&agi:s arc mtcrpalated 
into genuindy early bocjks the task of discrimination becomes 
more difficult. 

Chinese scholars have worked for centuries, and VVeslem 
scholars for a fciv decades at the task of diserimmatjoti* Tlicir 
cfToris have met with considerable succi^, hut they liave been 
greatly handicapped by the lack of staudards of judgment. It 
is all very well (o say that a certain book dates from die Shang 
dynasty or from early Chou limes, but if no one lias ever seen 
what is certainly a piece of Shaug or early Chou writing, the 
whole matter remains one of thcoriei based on theoriest. 'Hie 
new archaaidoglcal research of die last few years has now given 
us standEirds by which to judge, lit the Shang oracle bones 
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and in a number nf early Chcii bronae inseriptmiu we [josscss 
writing whifli cettamly dates from those times, and has under* 
gone no later alteration. 

Let tis eamnune, one after another, the various literary 
materials which have come down to n$ from early Chou times, 
and the tentative conclvistoiui which recent study allows us to 
draw about them. 


[Nsemmons o?i bronzes 

We have seen that, speaking generally, the bnjnzes of the 
Chou dynasty arc inferior to tiiosc of tile Shang period, Irom 
tlic artistic and technical points of view, Rut as regards ihdr 
inscriptions the Chou bromtes arc of far more interest than tlit 
Shang, and the earlier Western Cliou hromtes are hotter in 
tliLs respect tlian those of the later Eastern Chou. Indeed there 
is a sequence wliich seems almiHi ordmned by iirovidenre for 
the benefit of the archaeologist. In the Shang period we have 
Uic Oracle bones, in tlie Wcslcm Chou period we have many 
long and informative bronze inscriptions, and in die Eastern 
Chou period, when the hronac inscriptions become shorter 
and less interesting, the transmitted literature is much more 
abundant. 

Nearly all of the inscriptimu of length and importance occur 
on vessels. Bronze vessels w-crc cast for a variety of reasons, on 
a great variety of occasions. Somettmis they were simjily made 
for the purpose of providing an eating or drinking utensil for 
use on gain occasions, juid merely inscribed with the atatefnem 
that 'So*attd-$» made sucli*atid*such a vessel at Eitch~aiid^urh 
u time.' But these seem to have been more common in the later 
period, wlicn we may suppose bmiize to have been more plenti¬ 
ful, For liie mosi part iliese vessels, made of a precious material 
and caeeuted by crafrmten of great artistic and technical 
skill, were prized in tho.ie days very much as they arc prized 
now. Tile fact that a very- large prriportion of the inscribed 
vessels we know were made by royal officials, and mention the 
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tinfj, filinH that th^Tjf were ntil a commcm p<:^ession, Such 
hroutes wrrn c«>rLsi<lc.rcd as anio^tg the f^rcaiOit treamjrcs oi'a 
Etoir^ and ihe^- are usually mciidonc<J as ihe thief objetLv of 
loot cjuTicd off by invaders. A \lng!c ouc of the smallest 
and cotnmonrai of vessels, w&$ cOoogU to cause a quancl 
among noUcs; a large ling hatl snfikiertt value to Imbe iltc 
ruler uf a slate. On tme uccasinn^ wbrn attacking aiemiw 
wrtitird on ihc poiui of exijiigntshintj one staic^ its cliief 
minister urged the niler to buy off the enemy with tJie 
brouM vessels. When he refus^^ the miniiteT asked fi^r 
wliai rUr he had litid op such treasures. As a matter of fact 
broB/,e vc$$eU were fri^iucnily used to bribe aiiacking armies 
to withdraw. 

Occasions on which bronsces were cast ranged from the 
successful conclusion of mUitary raids, when capiuird meial 
was made into vessels^ to W'eddingi. When a feminine iticmbcr 
oi a family of rank luorrird il was custoniary for one of Llic nnilc 
membo^ of her family to have made for ht!r a bruEiv.c vessel^ 
vvhich vvas given i** her as a wedding prc^eul* 1 i vvas apjiat riitly 
intended ft^r sa^Tihrial purposes. It carried a brief iuscriplinn^ 
ordinarily iticluding the name ^if the donor and liie rctipirnt* 
the name of thr kind of vessel, and a vrisb that her ^om imd 
grandsom would for ever preservr anti use i:. Sometimes it 
included the hymeneal Imjje that she would have and 

daughters without limit.* Oetasionally ihctc ^irssrls were made 
for sacrUiciai purposes, without any other motivCp in which 
case the maker often set forth the various blessings he hoped 
to rreehx as a result of his pietj\ Such a vessel was muahy 
dedicated to a panjcnlar ancestor, though it does nm iicern that 
the sacrifices made with it were directed to him or her esc- 
dusivcly. Other vesBeb, made for various occasions^ quite 
usually itiduded such a dedication to an ancestor and nich 
hopes tcjf blessings to be rcctived in reeogiiitjon of the ocrihccs 
to l>c rendered with the vessel. 

Most of the uses of these injcriptioua arc such as take udvan- 
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taj5«» of ilicir duraljilily. It is no acdtleni ihni many ot thew 
bronzes ba%T finniitcd and come down lit i» ihmugb ihnrc 
milktinia; liicy were intended la^i iangm^ thait lEus. The 
usual fonniila is Ttir ten thuusand yearSp ffir ever/ whatever 
that may mean. When they wiahed [o pul a record into sucEi 
form that it was sure to be prc$ert^cd^ cast it on a IrnonM. 
Thus one bnll (Eifdls were used fur this purpose much like other 
bronjcs‘1 preserves its maker's gcnciiloj^. A treaty definiRg the 
boundaries between states^ and a record of the adjudicvition 
(\vitii an army!) of a dispute i>ettvcen wo feudal lortb by the 
king are among <iur bronze archives. Tlie Tju C/man says that 
in B.c, the code of criminal law of the State of Cheng was 
cmi on a set of hromc vessel*.^ Wc have several inscriptions 
recording the detaJb of tramfct% of landis. AppiircuLty tlicy 
|>erfonncd the function of deeds, cast in *drat3Lless bmme — 
witiics&cs wbhh have outlasted cvct>^ tide tg property which 
exi^lc^L in their world. Tlicie Eironze^ are nui alwa^n^i limit^tJ 
to recording one event or one set of Jaets. Some iif them i.nggcst 
that items were saved up for a space of several years, anti tlien 
thriftily cast consecutively in one mstTiptbti. 

Vanity outranks almost every other human pii5!iionj and the 
ancient Chines tverc human in this a$ in other respects. 'Fhe 
desire to be thought well of and considered important by hitcr 
gcncratiom as well as by their own was ven^ sirong in them. 
One of the slrongtst ar^mcnis used by minisicrs in trv^ng to 
persuade ihelr recalcitrant sovereigns to act morally was the 
fact that posterity w^ould condemn the rcprclicnfiible^ but 
praise the good. And when ever any thing which seemed to 
enhance his prmiige happened to an ancient Qiincsc he ap|>oars 
to have ra,it a brcirucc to rccurd the fact, if he was rich enough, 
llius WT read in one inscription that a noble fEuled to *eiid his 
due 4piou nrsoldlm to aid ihe king In an cxpctlUion, for vvlurh 
he should liave Ijcen fmed ihrre himdred liih of metal. But it 
w^as not possible 5<i to fine him, probably bccauite tic was loo 
powerfuh and the iitTending nnbk cast a brmizc lelliiig all 
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about \if apparentiy for ihe purpose Dfsliowing his descendants 
that their ancoior had been ‘beyond the lawl* 

Not all of ihem are so forthrighi, however. Some of the 
devices which the more modest ujc to doak their oiiauation 
would do credit to a practised social cILmbtr, It k i|uitc usual 
to dedicate vessels to the father and moilier of ihe makeri anti 
sometimes siLso to his gTaudraihcr and grandmother- Bui one 
vessel which is dedicated otdy to the grandparents of die inakcr 
omitting all mention of his parents, is a Hide surprising tinUJ 
one notices that die lumamc of the grandmother b that of the 
royal family—a fact with which all w^ho read the biscription 
were no douht expected to be duly impressed. 

More numerous than all oiher sorts are those which record 
the receipt by iheir makers of gifts or piiai'ks of favour from the 
king or some other superior. Sometimes it h ru> more Qian a 
woid of praise irom the king which is dim edebtated. One 
inscription tells us that on a certain day when the king ^vriit 
6 shmg one Ching had the honour of attending him in this sport, 
and the king gave Chtng a Ibh^ whercujxitt Ching cast a ting 
to present this sigimi instance of royal condescension from 
oblivion. On anuQicr occasion it was the 1)estpw4iJ of a detTi 
spoil of the roynl chase, which w^as the cause of such a vessel. 

Ordinarily, however, ihe presentations thus commemorated 
w'cre more sub^tantiaL For an cvening^s entertainment, the 
Conquest of a principality'^ or years of loyal sctvicci the king 
and other niters bestowed money , hurscs and chanots, weaponti, 
badges of rank in the form of clotiiing wom only by ihc nobility, 
offices, slaves, and territury. There w'as a tegular ccrcniouy 
uitctl for presen tatiuns of importance^ and corresponding lo 
thb we have a general formula for bronze inacriptions tdlintr 
of them. 

This formula occurs complete on Qie set of ve^cls made by 
the officer Sungi probably in the tiinih century or earlier. 
The inscription begins w^ith the date, die third year (of the king) 
and the fifth month, the phase of the moon, and the day. llie 
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Idiip was ai. Chou, at a certain palacr. Ai dawn, lie went to the 
‘great house* (temple), and took his place. One of his attctid- 
ants took his place on die right, atifl Sung entered and stood 
in the middle of the court. A minister handed die king ilie 
document (previously prepared) containing the royal orders. 
The king handed this document to another minister, and 
ordaed him to read the ctmtents to Sung. ‘The king says'; 
Here follows the contents of the document, appointing Sung 
to office and defining hia runctions. It also bestows upon him 
certain gifb, clothing and 'omamenu wom by nobles and .1 
banner. It ends wth the exhortation ‘use these in performing' 
your service.’ Sung bowed, received ilic document containing 
the royal decree and suspended it from his girdle, and retired. 
Thereafter he ‘dared to respond to the very illustrious, mag¬ 
nanimous generosity of the San of Heaven’ by ma^ng a 
sacrificial vessel dedicated to his fatlier and his tnoihcr, to be 
used in saciilicing and to pray for tlic tilessings of tranquillity, 
spiritual aid, prosperity, and long (eternal?) life. The imerip- 
lion ends with the following prayer: ‘May Sung enjoy longevity 
for ten thousand years, striving the Son of Hcavm, and finally 
coming to an aus^ucious end. May his sons and grandsons 
treasure and nsc (this vessel).* This particular c^'ent was cele¬ 
brated by the casting of no less than four vessels of which we 
know, different in rorm but having the same inscription. Tlicrc 
is another inscription which tells us that its vessel was dupli* 
cated twelve times. 

V The important point to note is that a book, prepared in 
advance by the secretarial of die king or other ruler, was given 
to the recipient of the gJA, who ci vpieri that liofA in to the 
iasL'titition . This means that iit thttt bKni,tt vet hare txtut 
eopiti of the u^u of books lu&riy thut thousand years old tehith have 
uttdtTgf/m no aiteraticn tinet that timi. Among wdl-auihenticated 
early Chou mscriptions there are at least tweniy-nine such 
books. 

In so far as possible 1 have studietl the rocabuliuy, grammar, 
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firy lc aiid icl<^ isl thc^t m^cripdum, mp4]ring \hiim wtiJi \ht 
literature wlutih U nuppcot^U to have lw?n prirtfiicccl at ilir same 
lime. A tiioraiigh <itiidy tif tiiniir ihiugs will require tlie €«>- 
operative woik ot insmy Htuilenu for many yrats, SucK study 
iliowfl tliat much tif the lUersittire coire^pondj «3tactiy %vitb W'hsu 
fiiul fm *lu! Some ^cctious of the Dftmffifni Ctassu 

inight almost have been enpic?d directly {rfsni a bronze^ or 
vice vma+ Other book^ and fKiTti(»n5 of books are completely 
difTrrent. FitrthcrmofCK the books which sire alike In style 
an? abn alike in ideas, while tliose which differ In langimgr 
arc, for the most part, books which scholars have long suspect^ 
to he forgeries becatiit their ideas did not appear ti^ (il the 
period to which Uicy were assigrurd, 

lo ditte these bronzes acnurately b ven,^ diffteult. They ofieii 
specify *In the — th year of the King/ but tlicy Fail to say 
wfiat king. From mimes mctiiloned,, historicfil data .tiid other 
criteria^ ii is f>oAsjblr n» date u Few ^viih comidcrabtc accuracy^ 
FiU ihe rest we mujit depetid on the form of the cltann’icrs^ 
will dll diaiiged vny greatly in the course of a few centiirio^ 
anti ojj language, and coiiicTit> From these it h pc^bk to 
date them with a pri^hlc ciTor oj one or two centuries, w-hlch 
b dosdy enough for a study of the lustory oFctilLurt rather 
than of c^'cnfs. it ts not to be suppof^cd that long lUicriplioiis 
ran commonly be read from one end to the with complete 
rertainty. There arc iisually gaps in our tmdct'standing, and 
there is mucli which is doubtful. All that one tan do b to use 
die things which are cmam and discard tlie rest. Nor can our 
aixept ev'ery inscription as geituine^ There are many fake 
inscribed brcuntes, and many fake itwcripiiotu \vhirh Imve been 
cut on gt>od brumscs. Only long and careful study by niimy 
sdioism can [Separate the gfjod Fruni the bad, iVty study of 
broiixe inscriptioufl is ba-ted on detailed andysis of two himdrcxl 
and Diiirtren m^pdoiis Hvim ihc western C!hou period and 
one hundred and thirteen eastern Chou insenptious. These 
iiicludr all of the muni iiTi[>i.truint inscriptions which arc current^ 
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;md all of rhcm imvc hern autb«nuca[al ;ts gcuujiii! hy rlic 
conr.arteni opiniott of cxpcris. 

InipcrftNiL 1 ho ugh our imdcr^taudiii^ of aiicLcut bronze 
ImeripiianiH may bc^ liiey i:on:sLitute a source of maicriyi wliirh 
coniinur lo be di?regaTiIwl, u> the- extent to >vhirJi it 
h35 been diiTcgarclecl up tu ihb> timci by thf>sc who sunly 
aiurient Cbincst euluire. The Jonger iiiscriptibii£ not only deal 
with ?nirh routine matters ns llu^c oteutioiied^ i>iii often eixituir) 
long ruoful fll^CDitrses and aecouut^ of L'eremonial proieciurr 
which Ahftd a great deal of light on the philofloptiy nud religion 
of the tmic^. It is inic that many of the imniptions are 
liricf^ but we liavtr wclbauthcntiratcd Cboii inscriptions €ff the 
following lengths; from seventy-five tt* one himdrcd ebararaers, 
fourteen; fr^ini one hundred to one lumdred atid fifty character^^ 
fifteen; from one hundred and fifty lo iwo hundred diaracters, 
Rsx; two hundred aiu;| oiiieiy-onc cliaracicrs, out: Uirce iiuiidretl 
and lifty^cvcn characters, one; mure tbao three hunrlrcd and 
ntjiciy rliiiractfu^, one; four boiitircd and iJirec cliamcici'^, one; 
four hundred and ninety-seven thaiat^lersp one. To gel die 
etjuivalent length of thc^i: in English words the figure:! would 
have M the least ui be ^loubled. 

The remainder of this chaplet will be devoictl to a brief 
dcsiTiptian of the tiiuure and contents of each of the books i>n 
which our account of ihc Clhoii perioil h tducJly based, llie 
reader who finds ihesc details umnicresting may omit dicrn, 
turning at once to page 2761 v^ithout missing anytluTig vital 
to his under^t^ding of die rest of the Ixwle. 

/ CMng t or a/ (ihans^s_ 

The Jiooi Chungn was proliabJy the first compleie svork 
of tlhiiicsc liicrature, among diose w^liich have d<iwri Lo 

uSf to reach its present form. This applies oiily to the original 
Text-* nut to die conunentaric^ which arc usually published 
Logerher mih it as if they were one work, Tiadidon sap that 
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h was wrilirii hy tlie Accompluiiccl Km^ whllir he was in 
prison, hdd ihcre by the Iasi Shang ruler. There is litUe 
reason to believe ihis, hni ihc book does reflect the cotiditions 
of the last years of Shang and the Hrst years of the Chon period. 

It is a book of divinatiDn, a sorcercr^s manual as it were, used 
to forelcll the futuTe. The diviner first manipulatocl a number 
of stalks of thenalfoil plant, by a method which indicated one 
or another of the sixty-four diagrams which can be made by com¬ 
bining six lines, either straight or broken, thus . Having 

obtained a particular diagratn, be turned to the section dis¬ 
cussing that one m the limk oj Changes and from its explanation 
gave the prophetic informution desired, lliis method was used 
along with divination by ihc tortoise-iJicIl in the Chou period* 

The language of this biiok is vxry^ wmcisCt even cryplic^ 
'riiis has given ri$c to variiTus theories that it contains a secret 
language or an occult symbolism. U mttkes imc wonder if it 
was wTitteii at a time w^hen the Chous had not yci learned (o 
w'riic very clear Cliinesc. But probably, being a book for 
w'izards, it was intended to be cabalistic- He b a bold man 
who w'ouid pretend to understand all of this book, but some of 
its material can be used none the less, in throw light on the 
culture of die time. A reference to ox-carts in this work shows 
that they existed Just as w'dl as it would in another, 

SfUmc iiipccts of the Bo&k qf Ckang^i arc illuminated by the 
rei:etitly discovered Shang oradc bancs> witli whose imrrip^ 
linm h has much in conimonH Future study along this line 
may make its meaning clear to us. The transfotjon by Lcgge is 
{lerhnpfs the best we have. Bui the following quotation From 
his rendering shows that even when translated this book u a 
bit purzUng; 

The topmost line, undivided, shows its subject solitary^ 
amidst the (prevaiUng) disunion. (In the subject of the third 
line, he seems to) tec a pig bearing on its back a load of mud, 
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(or fancied] there a full oJ‘ He first bendi !iis 

bow against tiim, and afterwards unlj^ndii it, for he discovm 
that he i$ nor an assailant to injure^ but a near relative. Goinj; 
forwardj he laliEdl meet with (goiial) ntin* and dicre will be good 
fortune.^ * 

The Shang Shu^ or DficuTnrTi^ 

This work is commonly known in Englisli as t he Bo{fk of 
This name is nvUleading, for it i$ in no ^ck$e a history, 
but only a cotleclion of documents. The Clhincse call it by two 
nameSf Shu Ching, which means "Document Classicp' and the 
older and more common namcj Shmg Shu. Many theories have 
been advanced as to the meaning of the latter; from the use of 
thtsc words in brume inscriptiurts t am convincc^l iliat ii means 
iimpiy ^ Pr^erved ikto ks"^ or "Treasured Thc|j^ wci^ 

documents, wTillcu for a_par ticLd ar occasion^ wlu^_w^re 
CQtisi den^ Tmp oitmf m lie preserved in the stat e 

archivci. But this book os we have it now cannot lie considcreef 
t<i be the Chou archives. Nfany documents have [>cen Jost^ and 
in some Cases parts of one document have been put widi parts 
of othtn. In one or tvfo coses rioenmenu of verj' minor im¬ 
portance have found thdr way more or less liy accident into 
the collectioci. 

The latest of these documen ts is supposed to date from around 
600 B.C., but the collection as we have it now consbU chiefly 
oFforgerieSp $omc of which were probably written as late as the 
third century A.o. Comparkoti with bronzes and examination 
by other slanctardt intllcalcs that not more than fifteen docu* 
ments, abfmt fincnquartcr of the whole Ixxik^ can tic assigned 
willi confidence to a date before Boo a.c. li was thought, uutil 
very reecndy indeed, iluit at least one of these documents w as 
a genuine work of the Shang period. Bui I Itavc proved, by 
compariaon with the language and idcoi contained in the Shong 
ciractc bone imeripdoRS, that every book in ihii colleetion 
which tuu becti supposed to date from Shang times w^ really 
forged at a later date- Some of the jupiKKedly Sttang books dp 
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date from before 6ao however; they were forgtd m early 
Qiou times for political ptirposea. 

lltc ijenuine piccea mrliuie speeches made at various crises 
by kitis^s and other rulers, rahorting thdr mbjtsits to support 
them I moral and admumiory- communicatiuiis made to newly 
cstiiblUIied feudal lorrbi a prorhunaiimi denouncing the use of 
intexic^img liquors «4ve for saLrifice^ and on other very rare 
orcasiQTia; a collection of docutnents amcemed vn\h llte 
bnilding of the dty at Loyang; two lengthy cs;hortatiom 
addressed to the conquered subjects of the SUang dynastyt 
warning them against rebellion; a harangue addressed by a duke 
tfj hh army at the beginning of a military expedition; and so 
fortii. Together Uiey fbmi much of our most important maLeria]l. 

^ The Shih Ckifig^ or &f Po€m 

The Bai^k of Pott^ a ihc only liierurv' wurk of our period in 
whirJi tlicrrU u great deal of expression uf emotion and imagmii- 
tUm^ The remainder of die lileratiire is primarily documentari' 
In ^tylci although it docs rise to heights of rhetorical majestii’ 
which almost lift it out of ihU cattgoiy at dmes. The earliest 
poems in this work are chicHy of a rcligiotis nature* intended to 
Ijc used in conucction with sacrifidaj cercmottics, $o that even 
tlkcy are of a practical nature. 

None of [Kieins Is earlier tlian Chou times. Tlie last 
settioa is called Praisc^Odes of Sbang^, and tonsisti of poems 
iwed in sacrificing to the kings of the Shang dyna^sty, jVI though 
wmrtimts ascribed to die Shang period^ they were written in 
the State of Sung, wrhich continued the Shying laerifice* umlrr 
Chou^ TItc brief secriem Ciillei:l Praij^e-Odcs of Chou, and parts 
of the so-callcd Greater Odci of the Kingtlom and Minor Odes 
of the Kingdom are considered m have been comptised in 
western Chou tiente. The remainder is taicr, but every ptcee 
in the book is supposed to have been written earlier ilian about 
600 P.c. 
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This lx)ok h an onUioIogy nf ihree- bunclrctl and eleven 
poems, seJcetwl IVom a mutJi largw number svhiciv esisred ;u 
diitt time. Tradiiion thai Ganrucius made the selection 
from tbrta: thousand pieces, but it was probably done before 
his time. Tltc authors of the poems are for the most pun 
unknown, though one poet »i^s liiitisdf, in the body of hU 
poem, as fellows: 

‘(I), Chi-fu, made this song. 

An ode of great cjicdlcncc, 

Of inilutmce good, 

To present to the chief of Shen.' 

Mot all of tiicse poemH arc sacririeial i>dcs. Laufer has said 
that the Chinese have produced no epic jiocUry', and ihis ja 
doubtless true. Rut some of these pieces, rccitii^ the birth and 
(LYploits of heroes, seem to verge on the epic style; they arc all, 
bowcv'cr, ratltrr brief. Many, perhaps aii, of the pticnij were 
once set to music, but the music has long been lost. A large 
proportion of them arc lyric poetry, in the sense of being the 
expression of the private emotions of indisiduals. Lovers 
exulting over their beloved; lovers disappointed; honest 
totleis sneering at the Idle rich; ivnmcn who hdped to make 
their husbands’ fortunes, cast off in favour of some more 
youthful favourite; contubincs lumcnting that they receive so 
little of the company of their lord; soldiers kept long from borne 
on frotitio- duly and their wives wondering if they will ever see 
them .again; rctiiiner^ celebrating the prowess of a bonny 
princeling; ministers, whose counsi^'; of prudeUL'e Ita^'e cauusd 
(hem i<i be east off to make place for fiaticmrs; a recluiic, praiv 
ing philosophy which makes sweet the uses of adversity; grey- 
Ijcards who lament that the 'good old day's' arc grmc, and that 
tlvcrt are no lunger any real ladies and gcnilrmen; propluns 
who damn the comtpllon of their times and foretell riisasttar; 
all these and otiters lind oudd for tbetr fccUngf in ihcie verses. 
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\^cr>- early tfiis poetry wai ‘interprclcd/ which mean^ ihat 
U was often iitttlet^tood to mean wlmi it did not mean at all. 
llius the mtut obvious love |>ocins were supposed to have deep 
philosophical mKimitg. Bccaiuic of this fact, there grew up a 
curious use of poetry in diplomacy, A diplomat to-day may 
have an etctcnsivc repertoire of poetry at the tip of his tongue, 
but if so he employs it in mating pretty speeches to bdi er 
rather than in d iscussing the serious business of statecraft wiib 
diplomats tliemselves. But such was not ihe case in ancient 
China. When negottatiom were going forward, and otieeially 
at banqueb, apt ttuotaiiotu of poetry were sung or recited to 
Hlusiraie the sentiments or to tdnforce the points of the various 
parties, Not ouly was the statesman rci^uircd to know poems 
to advance hb own argunietit, but he was expected lo be 
mffieicntJy Icamcd and i^uiclc of wit to he able to recite appcopii- 
iite verses in respotwe to those quoted by others. That is why 
Confiu-iits saidt ‘Tlsuugb a man may he able to recite the three 
hundred odes, yet if, when entrusted with a govemnieni 
diarge, he docs not know Iiow to act, or if. when sent to any 
quarter on a mission, he is unable to ropotid without being 
prompted, although his learning may be great, of what practical 
use h it?'** This use of pociry in govemmcni has had thr 
unfortunate effKt of causing thoc pieces lo be explained l.ty the 
commentators in the miwt fantastic manner, nie puritanlsm 
which lias cursed numb of Confucian nrlbodoxy has not made 
mattert better in diis regard. Thus we arc expected to believe 
that some of the dainlicit and most light-hearted of love lyrics 
or descriptions of the amusements of the peasantry' were written 
'to condemn the liccntiouaness of the limes.’ 

'Hir Booi of Foitiy gives us our bfat and almost our only 
picture of the imolTicial thoughts and feelings of individualis 
of various classes in this period, Chmese poetry docs not lend 
itself to tramlBiion, which at best gives only a meat pale and 
distorted image of the original. Read in Chinese, these verse* 
arc often cliarged with the greatest beauty. lire, and delicacy. 
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The Ts 9 Citiinn 

The meaning of ilic name of tins book is uncertain; perhaps 
it should be imnslaicd as the chronicle of a ptrson named Tso. 
It H'jis written in its present form some time after 468 s.c. It is 
supposed to be a commentar)' on the rnmab of liie State of Lu, 
and these atinaJs arc supposed to have been res'ised by Confucius ; 
both of these propositions are doubtful. 

There is no question, however, that it ts one of the most 
important of all sources of ancient Chinese history. It draws 
tica\’jly on the state chronides which have been mentioned, 
and its material appears to be, for the most part, authentic, 
though liicre are c:tccpdons to this. It covers the time from jaa 
to 46B B.C., 90 that only its Jirsi hair falls within our period. 

Kuq IX Of DiscouTiti th Statu 

A lafgc ponitin of thii book h based on matmal written 
during our period^ but it was not wtitieu at ibat time* Its 
value tics in the fact that it embodies material from the various 
chronicles kept in the various states. Some of its stories go back 
as faj as the tcndi century n.c*, but most of ibcm dcaJ mih the 
$c\Tnth and sLxth^ and a few wiLh the fiflh century u.c. The 
date at wliicb ilie b4K)k was put together is uncertain^ but ttvva$ 
long aftci‘ the end of our period. 

Some of ibc stories and conversations appear to have been 
copied exactly fitJm older sourcc^p Different points of view arc 
represented, as they would not be if all of the material had been 
revised and edited by one petton. On die other Itatid, much 
of the material h obviously false. Whole movements of Imtory 
are predicted iri deiail in conversations supposed to have Laken 
place long iMd'orc die events occurred. Late philosophical 
ideas are intrcxiiiced into convncrsaiions which look place before 
these ideas had coftie into existence. 

The DufoufSfs qf tkf St^ia h a book which may be used 
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ic give Mu dcimU nbuut even Li whicli we already kntiw lo have 
occurred or to be Ingbly probable. Bui it is tiot rdiable enough 
to be used as first^'Kand etidciicc by itsdf, and incidcflU quoted 
From it in the following pages will be undmtood to be subject 
to a certain degree of possible doubt. 


The / Li, or Sank nj FAxtjiititt and Cmmonv 

We have already seen that thc^ ^ChlncBC of the Qiou p eriod 
loved ccrcman v. Even to-day in the Wtat we have set rituals 
for die performance of the marriage ceremony, rcli^ous and 
legal proerdurc, cir.; the ancient Chinese carried the same prin¬ 
ciple much farther. Since the regulations were many and de¬ 
tailed, it became necessary that they be written down, so dial 
they could be referred to. Thert: are dirce ancient l>ooks of 
regulations for ceremonial procedure. These arc the Li Chi, or 
Cerrmimial RtcoriiSf the Chou Li, or Crremffnirj of Chou, and the 
/ tjf or Bimt qf Etiquitii end Ctremeiiv. All three of these books 
were pnl together later than our period. The Lt Cld and the 
Chou U arc completely permeated with ideas and phraseology 
which are never found in ihc literature <ir inscriptions of die 
early Chou period* if they contain early material, it has been 
so thoroughly edited and altered drat it is of little use a.s eiidcnce 
conccniing dcit time. Hut the I Li falls into a dilTcrcnt category. 
Certain of its passages are easily distinguishable as late additions 
to die work, and it b a question whedter any fsordon of it 
existed in its present form earlier dian or even as early as the 
lime of Cunfiidus. Nevcrdiclcss, the bonk in genera! bcar« the 
unntbtakable stamp of an earlier day, as compared with the 
other iwjiks on ritual. Tliis docs not mean that it can be used 
as a primary source for the early Chon period. But it can be 
used to provide corroborative detail conreming matters of 
which the fundamental authenticity Is esiabltshed by more 
cumpletdy reliable works. 

Hie liook is rhiefly cnncfimcd with describing the rituals to 
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be used by 'ordinary- offic«rt/ ihal ii, ihc least exalted 
of the arisiorrmic class. Ji telU in detail wliat is to be done 
in coruioetjun with the foilowing events in tbe lives of such 
persons: capping fi.c,, the gi^-jijg of the cap worn by arhtoenus 
to the young man coming of age); niamage; visits between 
ordinary ofEcers^ dcathj mourning; burial; and saenJlce. In 
addition U gives dircriions foe the conduct of banquets, less 
important anti more important arcliery meetings, and embassic!) 
sent to foreign states, it cannot hr said tbat this book makes 
very interesting reading, for It goes into such minute details 
as at tiroes seem alniosi absurd. Bui it does give ns inlimatc 
pictures of many phases of tlie life of the time about whirfi we 
should otlrcrwise know UtUc more than ihe bare (act of their 
existence. 

* 

.All of the aJsove works, witlt the exception of the bronze 
uLtcriptinfu and the DiicouTsts oj' th^ have been trans¬ 

lated. These tranilatiotis are uniformly the result of careful, 
con&cicntiom work* and arc very valuable. But they sufTer 
from too much dependence on commctitarits. Tlte commenta* 
tors were Chinese scholara, living many centuries afier the 
writing of the books which they undertook to explain, who very 
frequently knew far less than the Chinese seholiiis of the prcicnt 
do about very ancient diina. Very often their explanations 
are very valuable; very often they are bati guesses. If there 
was anything in a book whieJv did not agree with ihe enm- 
men tutor's previous ideas, li did agree by die time he had 
linished explaining it. Therefore, it is impossible to place any^ 
reliance tm translations liir scientific work. 
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In Chinu in tht^ tarly Chou period ixns-er ;ind poihion de^ 
pendcfl ujxm rhe holding of When the Chou conqueroj^ 
esUihlishcd thcnwdvcsi they parcelled out tttTitory U* the 
relatives of the royal family and to the allies who had aided in 
their conquest. These Individuals, possessing taiige tracts of 
land and holding the power of life and death over the human 
beings living on that land, held the highest social podtion next 
to the king. They gave out lands to mkuiters and other smaller 
vassals in return for scr\'ices. There was no reguiarity in dir 
s>^lc3n, tiD provision of so many steps from king lo commoner^ 
bat hnaUy, under the vassal who actually supervised die 
lanning ofhb own land, there were the common peupki who 
did ihc ugricultural and uihcf work of the commutiity. Their 
pofiition was vinually that of serfe or sbves, and they occupied 
the bottom of the social scale. 

ll is not to be supposed that Land^holding in those days was 
a simple mutter of having a clear title and a rq^biered deed, 
and pa^^ng one's taxes regularly. I.j3Lnd& were given *to have 
and to hold^* and the latter wa^ the more difEeult part of the 
undertaking. I'hcsc were rough-and-ready days. Virtually all 
land titles had recendy changed handt^ ax a result of military' 
invasioUt and if one found Itimseif with a sirbug army next to 
a weak neighbour with loo much land, why not relieve him of 
some of it? Of course, one might gel into trouble by doing *o, 
and be punished by ihe superior of both llie landliutders ton- 
eerned We have one bronze imcripthin w^hich tells of such an 
inr.idcnt, in wlucb the king mterfered and stopped the mh1>cry* 
But even to^ the king h^d to send an army to rnforte his {lernimcbi^ 
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anti The king uml otiicr tidbits would not always iKilher Co do 
that. They were too busy with their own affairs, ond it looks 
as if they sometimes welcomed quarrek among chdr inferiors 
as a means of keeping them ctis'idcd and harmless. For il was 
not only the superior who bad the legal right io take one's 
land il he wished, or the equal wlio might be powerful enough 
to take it. who were to Ire feared. One’s inleriors, who could 
be opfircssed at will $o long as they would tolerate it, might 
band themscis'rs togctiier, reeoli, ami scl up one of their (iwii 
number in his place. 

■pie mere possession of lands, then, meant litth% Etenial 
eigibnee was rtsquirccl tjf him whn would keep them. Prartic- 
ally every landholder had an army, since he was expected to 
send or lead it to fighl for his superior who had given him the 
land. For liis own safety it w:i3 necessary that he make his 
army as strfmg as prejsiblc. But there were many things which 
w«e imp{>rtant for the strength of his position apart from sheer 
military force. Tics oi birth or friendship with other feudal 
lords, tvhirh would insure him of Hid in times of danger, were 
very importani; unpopularity wilh his equals was an expensive 
luxuni’. Good advisers were worth much to him. Even the 
goodwill of the peasants who tilled hh fields was of value. 
They made tip the rank and file of his army, and by rebelling 
or desiirtLng liim in a emcial moment they could ruin him. 
This was a powerful motive to the development of humanb 
tanankm towarcl thf coirirn^ii pcop(<t^ 

Bittli, ihc feel of b«ng fic^cended Itnfn persor^ of const?* 
qut-nccj is always u fector in fixing social po^Jtion. In andr^nt 
China it was cspscmlly important because ancestors were not 
nicely a memory oFtlepatted glory; they were active, pow'erfut 
spirits who could give supcmacural aid \o Ehdr descendants. 
Birth into u powerTuI family also impottani becatisc it 
gave one relatives who could ordinarily Ih? depended upon lo 
assist him in mamcnining himself and his possessions, Ttus 
especially true in the case of member of Uie ruling C}iou family 
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and of the few oihrr families which r-mcrgcfl as very powerful 
Dtftrr the cduquest 

There was a ht;ri!diiar 5 ' aristocmuc etass. Toward the end of 
<iiir period it could Dccaslonally be entered by pnsous of humble 
origin> hwx ordinarily its memljcrs were bom iiiuj it. 'flic 

members of ihh groujj were kiiii^vn (this is not to 

be confused wiUi shih ^ ^ ibc name of an office)* Hie shik 

were a group who nugbi l>c compared very roaghty wit!i Utc 
knights fjf raetliei-al Europe, Their life and customs were vrjy' 
different from ihosc of the comTnon people. Tliey did not^ it 
appears, dr> agricuUuniJ labour^ work as artisans, or ei^age 
in trade. Tlicy were military^ officers and government nfFuiaJs- 
'Fhe sons of members of this eJass were iniUatcri into it upon 
reachiiig an age whieh varied ^ but war often armind twenty. 
Thb initiation was known as 'capping,^ i.e. ibe bc5ti>x¥ing of a 
cap. It was a cercntony of considerable elaboration, which 
included sacrifices ajid the giving of a special name or ‘style.* 
boas of skih by concubines w'erc capped, but with ceremonies 
of inferior dignity. 

From these eircumstarices some have supposed that the shik 
were not merely an arialocratic class, but ratlier a easic^ of 
diETercuL racial origin frorn the common j^ple. It has been 
suggested tlmt they were the descendants of a group ofinvad' 
ing, hronite-using warriors who came into north Oiina from 
some pbec in the Westland settled down as predatory overlords 
of ihe NTOlithic aborijpn*^, whom they reduced to the italo.^ 
of slaves and coitipdled Lo ptovide thdr ma.^iiers with a 

living. But we have idready seen that there is lio evidence of 
an invasion of people of diffi:ring racial type among the ancient 
skeletal material which hus Vificn siudJed. And most of tiie 
evidence poinifl to quite a different orinpo for the shih. 

What really happened seems to be iKat a ruUng. fighting 
class gradually separated itself out frotn the general Neolithic 
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populiiiiofi* X% lighting became mote cdmmdti, mid tiic Ncfi* 
Uiluc iind early hronzc-a^Tig people began to make raids on 
each other, it was ncccssan' that some of the mco of tacit vUlaife 
should ^^pccia^izc on ddciicc and on rtghtin^. Perhap whole 
sctLlementiS sometimes found that it was easier to set up as 
vvuiTTors^ anti let the pcoplr: atom id Llnmi work for Lliem^ than 
lo labour in the ftclds. llic duels and their groups of warrioos^ 
no dpubt^ provided the farmers with ^protection' whether they 
vviinttd It or not, and in reiuni lor that they lofsk a 

share of the iTop. The size i if th+il: share was fi^cd \yy 

the warriors, since ihc)< hnti the power to fix it and the peasaxiLs 

were helpless^ IL 

\Vc know that the vyif>rd skih meani *a young man/ *a 
stalwart/ Its firiginal sense was probably much like tliat of die 
word used of the warriors of an American Indian 

tribe. It natural that ^uch men should toon an intimate 
group around tlic rjIctj ami that they shuiiltl enjoy special 
privileges in the comtminity. As territories enlarged, and petty 
chiefs hccaitie petty kings, it w'ns mttural ihai tiie ofJicials and 
adniiniKtrators shoiJd lie chosen from among the mcoiliers of 
this group who had passed the age of active righting and 
devekiped in experience and wisdom. That such a group should 
bccninc heri?diiar>^ is altogether to be cstpecicd. 

Inevitably the ubih devdoped cuslnms and a wIk.iIc manner 
of UTe quite differ cut from that of the eomtuonm. The mo 
groups had little in ci>iiimoii. The ihik were intcrcsied in light¬ 
ing and giwcrnment, not in dlliitg the soil euicept as super¬ 
visors of it- Being fed, clothed, and sheltered Itv others, thex- 
had time td drx'dop elaborate ceremonies arnimd sttvh details 
of their life as coming of age, marriage, and sacrifices to 
ancestors^ I'hry hail time Ibr daijorate hiuii^ucls and archery' 
contests in which the cornmnners could take no part. The 
advent of booU and w'ritmg made a still greatei' diffa-ertcea for 
the ordinary peasant had neitlicr leisure nor opportunity to 
cultivate these- Finally we have two extremes; the commonef^ 
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a ground'lining clod why knows nothing but his labour, his 
rustic merry'makings, and the occasional fighting for which 
he is conscripted; the aiistocral, wearing fine dothing and 
eating fine food, skilled in archery and dtarioteenog, ticcuS' 
totucti lo command, schooled in an elaborate etiquette, able 
to quote verses appropriate to any occasion, smooth, polished, 
sotnetitnes witty. As dificrent as the poles, but for all that we 
need not assume that they :irc descended from different ancestors. 

The / U lists, among the ‘artidcs of utility' to Iw buried with 
the dead jAi’A, the hoc of the farmer as wdl as the bow rpn d arrow 
of the warrior.' I do not think that this means that the Chou 
aristocrats personally tilled the soil as a scriom business, but 
I do think thai it mtlieatcs that die time was not lar distant 
when they had been prosperous farmer-warriors, and that 
th^ burial custtFnts had survived fiaim that lime. .Another 
evidence of this is the fiyinbolic tilling of the soil, done as a 
rdigious ceremony, by die king himself in ihe spring. This 
nisttun persisted until the end of the Alancliu dynasts'; we do 
not know how old it U, but there is literary evidence tliat it was 
an old-established practice before Boo bx., and it is referred 
to in a bronze inscription which was proliably cast ivitMn a few 
decades after die Chou conquest. 

Member? of aristocratic castes commonly refuse t« do menial 
tiuks, leaving them to their inferiors. But in anctetit China we 
find nobles of lower rank serving food, with their own hands, 
to those of higher station, while high officials serv e feudal lonis 
and important guests. The lower noldcs are served, of course, 
by commoners or slaves. But what we have is a series of grada¬ 
tions, uot an abrupt cleavage. 

The original meaning of the word jAiA, a young, able-bodied 
man. was not entirely lost; die Book oj' Foei^ speaks of field- 
workers as thih,* In the aristocracy, dm ihih were the lowest 
class, those with no special rank. The / it, in speaking of slaves, 
mentions ‘the head of the slaves' and ‘the $hik of the slaves,’* 
that is, the common slaves with no special rank. On every 
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luuid (here evidence dial skih not a tcmi standing for 
a caste. 

The Cfwnottial /?fccrdj, a bool! ivritten much later than our 
period, says; ‘The ritual docs not extend dovvn to die common 
people; punishments do not extend up to die great offieet^.’* 
This passage has liecn quoted coutidcss limes as stunving the 
vast gulf ivliich Jay hctwijcii the aristocracy and the common 
peojile. The passage is perfeedy authentic, but mutakcti- It 
was written by a member of the ofTiciiiJ, class, who prohiibJy 
trished to impress die rulers widi the idea that ^puntshincntb 
should not extend up lo the great officers.' Perhaps h has some 
validity for later periods; it has little for ours. The severest 
piuusJimcnts, not merely torture and death, but even die eit- 
pcningfif the htHiy to public contempt, u*cte visited on persons 
of the tiighcst nuilt, when their superiors ivished to punish 
them and the persons to be punished were not too powerful. 

Costly and complicated ceremonies did not commonty 
extend dow'n to die peasants for obvious reasons; they liad neither 
time nor money for them, ftut die lowest class was not ouUnwed, 
from a religious point of view, like the uatuuchaides of India, 
who would pollute a religious service by going near it. In the 
.sairritidal ceremonies of aristocnidc JiousehoJds the servants 
and slaves had their place, prescribed in the book of ritual, Hkp 
anyone cbc. It vras a sulwrdtnatc place, to be sure. Hut they 
were served by die licad of the liouse, who conducted the 
sarrilice in ha turn just like every one else; their chief bowed 
to the head of the house, who iKiwcd in reply to him. They 
received a share of the sacriheiat meat, relish^, and in fact 
evcrydiing, and apparently as much of everything, as the must 
biuc-blooded noble present, Servants or slaves even acted a.s 
priests, at timis, in the sacrificial ceremonies of noble famjlics. 

Furthermore, individuals were raised lo [he aristocratic cIos 
fioni the plebeian, and sank to plebeian statu* although they 
had been aristocrats. Kuan Tsiu, ibe statesman who i» credUed 
with having brought the State of Cai’i to prospeiiiy, urged 
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limt all ut' (ht! cxcc^ption^lly^ able am^ijig Hw common people 
should be sclcctcdp by ihe oFFidats who supctvi'icd ihem, and 
raUed mco tiie shih class^ Ofs the other hand, whoJf$alc reduo'- 
lien oi iamihes to the ensiaved clasjf,, because of a crime of ooc 
of their mexnbcj'St was a penally which always hung over the 
heads of the arkiocntis. The Dism^rses ^ lAt Stairi quoted the 
son and heir of K.ing Ling who, artcr rdlcctinij that the sons 
and grandson^ of tnmiy who formerly occupied liigh places 
were now idling the soD while other:^ who fiaricti as peasant?, 
w^crc now m the gov^ernment, condoded that ' really, there h 
tif> dillcrcnct’ Ijclwc™ the people of various cIoascs^ 

When we icek to uudmcand dearly t he fMisition of ihc people 
outside the arbtocincy we have a dJfhcuti task* for i\m rea^m. 
ill the fir^t placcj the whole early Chow period is one in which 
institutions were devdoplng, but in whidi they had not yet 
ccriiu: to he 6xcd in dear forms wfiicfi we can describe, and say 
that it "Was thus and so always and everywhere. In the second 
place, uoi one oF our sources of information, with the posnhic 
exception of a small pan of the Book of comes from tlic 

common people, atid ilicrcforc what they tell us alxmi the 
common ]>ct>ple b only iuciilctita]. 

At the bottom of the scale we have slaves, People became 
sbves tn two ways that we know of. Prisoners of war were 
enslaved as a matter of coune, and war was frequent and 
rommon. Persons who had offended their superiors, whiclt In 
Ibosc days was equivalent to having ctimmilled crimes, were 
often cotidcmncd to slavery. Frequently the offender himself 
was executed, while his relatives were enslaved. 

In all our material there is only one mention of the safe of 
men hy one owner to another. .An inscription on a bronitc 
said 10 date from almut Qoo &.C., seems to record tlic ex* 
change of five men fi>r one horse and a roll of silk; it is difhoutr. 
hoW'cvcT, to be completely sure of its meaning. Gifts of slaves, 
by the king and others, arc very frequent indeed, llicy arc 
often enumerated, not as so many individuals, but as so many 
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iamilles. A nitmtyer ot diflmnL ajre used as tbr 

]5coplc ivhQ are apparenitJy slav^ or virtual slaves. Some of 
them art cvidciiUy serfi, anachtd to ctnalo pieces af land Mid 
givni along widi the land lo whoever owns it. 

But if u'c turn from tliosic W‘ht> art callt^l slaves and tKUiflsmcn 
lu ilie |>etiplc at large,, cart we say ihai ility war free? Only in 
a very limited sense^ The W '>fk that ihc^i' must do wa ? a^^igned 
hy thtlr superiors or rhdr cifTicjals, mid if they did not do it 
they wTrt: punished. The houses in which they must tis^e were 
assiigned to them. Vkt- veiy clothing whlcli they might wear 
Wits prescribedt and the wcaJthiesi merchant was mil a no wed 
to w'car finer clolJirs iJian his rank would rntilJe him Uj. The 
taxes ^vhiL■h die pctjplc paid to their rtilere W'ere reguhitetl to 
some cxlcjil^ no dmdjt, by custom^ but when a noble wbhrd 
to increase hL^ exactions the people had iio rt^course ^.ivc 
rcbclliun. h w'as siatcd M a prlncipk that no one had the right 
to appeal over the head of his mimediate stipcriort which riicont 
in cUtci that every tommiind of one in autlinrity was ab$o1titCH 

It might 1>c !>aid^ llicn^ that virtually tlir whule tnui-aHsto-> 
crude poptilaUdn was in the td slaves nr serfi. But it 

must be remmibcrcd that the aristocrat who held a small 
tt!mtori‘ w^as atmosl as much at dir merry of’his superior as Im 
underlings w^rc at the merc%^ of himself. To the case of each, 
revoir or flight wcfc the only aitematives to obedience Tlir 
slave and the peasant c-ould run avray, If they wert not appre^ 
hendtth and often did so* 50 1 hat the tcrriiorics of veiy* oppressive 
ian<llords were almosl clepopulatctl. But for the petty noble, to 
leave his lands was to min Mmsclf; in ihjs tense Tic wn^s more 
helpless dum the common man^ ihouglt he hud an army ami 
could fight if he thought he had a diancc of success. 

It wa 4 S lint, thru, a tociai system in w^hich onr portion of the 
population lived in slaver)^ or near slavery white the privileged 
class luT^uriated in absoluie freedom. There wai great difTcrence 
in the lot of die aristocrat and of those outride his chamred 
circle, but the situaiLon was rundamenlally ntie of a graduaicrd 
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lllcrarcliy ^l^ [wwcr, in which each man cuuld da as lie plcasetJ 
with those under him, putting them tu {IcaUi if he liked, while 
he sti>pd in Tear nf the same absolute power over himself wliirh 
was wielded by his superior. Only the king had no inch suprrior 
in theory, and even he was often at the bcek and call of some 
more powerful noble in actual practice. 

Merchants and artisam lall nutddr this srhemr rd agrirultunil 
labour controlled and sii{Kr\‘ise{{ by the nobility, and it is very 
dilTiciilt to (ictiucc. from nur evidence, where tliey should be 
ftiletl into the system. 11 is said that at about ti5o a.c. live- 
^'cnihs of ilm p<iptdation of the capital city of the State of 
C,h'i was composed of MtA, chicHy army officers, while two* 
scvcntlu ivere artisans and merchants. We have no accurate 
information as to lioiv the artisans were supported, but it 
would appear that they were given a living fur dinng what 
svork rccpiircd of them by the nobles, and that, as a class, 
they were largel>v though not wholly, licredtlajy. The mer¬ 
chants seem TO have traded with a good deal of freedom and 
iimasscd considerable fortunes. 


No examination of social comliiiims can be complete which 
neglects the ftmaJe portion of the population. The majoritv 
of women svere outside the arisioirracy, of course, and as such 
lived lives of toil. Yet they settn not to have worked rt^ukrly 
m the iields. I'hcy prepared and carried food to ihdr men and 
did the varioiB tasks of hmisekecping, making elothine, and 
so on, which are ncsceasary in a civiUzatitm without madimerv. 
A great many women of smile status were attached dtrcrljv 
^ households, doing vnrious sorts of work, including 
silk culture. Like every one else in that culture, they- were at 
the mercy of those above them, and tliai meant that the lord of 
die hoiwehold had a perfect right to use them as he pleased. 
Such women were known as cA’irA, the word which, as has bem 
imintcd ojit, now means ‘concubine.' Ifmjc of them bore him 
a chdd, this impnivcd her status; a male child of such a wonmn 
could even be made his father s heir, though tlib was not usual. 
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T\x^ imdtutloa of CDQi;ubimige.p with its special position of die 
woman as a subsidiar>' wife, grw out of this sitantion. Yet 
sucli women were regarded as little marc than a means of 
ainiLsemcnt. A prime minister of Lu was praised for his honcst^^ 
and frugality; concubina nevor wore silk and bh honm 
never stte tnillcc/ 

The difference in the lot of men and women of the aristocracy 
is summed up in the rollowing verses iri the /Wf^i 

concerning a king: 

‘Sons sliali be txum to lura™ 

I'hcy wUt be pul to deep on couches; 

’ility will be clothed in robes; 

They will have scepires to play with; 

Their cry will be loud. 

(Hereafter) thej' will be resplendent with red knee-covers. 

The {future) king, the princes of the land. 

Daughters shall be bom to him— 

They' will be put to sleep on the ground; 

Thq^ will be clothed with wrappers; 

They' will have tiles to play with. 

l! will lie them neither to do w^rong nor to do giwl. 

Only about the liquor and the food will they have to thinks 

And to aiu^e no sorrow to their parents/* 

Woman^s place was in the home and her career was marriage. 
* A woman,* another verse tdk us, 'fans nothing to do with public 
affairs/" She was cscpcctcd to l>o meek and submissive. *li will 
noi be good/ predicts the q/ To marry a female 

who js bold and strongs* * Then, at among coruiervative Cliiiicsc 
at the present day^ women lived in a cunndcnihle degree of 
aedmiun in the women^s pari of ilic household, though this wa$ 
evidently not true al all times in till places. TTie Tse CA^m 
declares tliui tf a woman had not died in her own chamber, 
the tablet for her spirit could not properly be placed with tJiat 
of her husband." .\3 is often the ease, women appear ii> Itave 
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insisted upon the rigid cnrorcemcnr of iheirapcTusLon even more 
than the men did. When the chief inlmsitf of the State of Lu 
went to caU upon the modicr of a eoltcitgue^ vrluu was hLi own 
aunt somcwliat removed, the lady {who was someUiing of a 
Tartar, an^-way) made Mm stand outside the door wliile he 
talked to her. Women were not ordinarily present at puhlie 
ceremonies, but somctitiiics they were placed bdiiud a scrrcti in 
the audieitrc chamtier, so that they could oMerve tvithcmi 
Ixdng set'll. An inopporiunie laugh by a svoman in such a 
po(slciDn, svho was amused M" the physical tlcformity of an 
envoy, cattKcd him to vow vengeance and ted to a scricuis war 
between the Stales of Chin and Clh’i.* 

Married women were expected to supervise their houselioldi 
and to busy themselves tvith silk culture, w'caving, and other 
such octmpalions. Even the wives of □uhleinen fin d the [|uceii 
herself were supposed, it h said, to perform such tasks. But to 
retjuirc much tvork of one^s wife did not help his reputation, 
according to the afPiretrp. 

‘The delicate fingers of a bride 
May be used in making clothes. 

{His bride) puts the walsthand to his Sower 
gument and the collar to his upper. 

And he, a wealthy man, wears them. * ,. 

It is the narniwuGsa ofhh deposition 
Wliicli makes him a irubjcct for satire.' *“ 

The wife had her part in sacrifices, often almost identical witll 
tliat of her husband. When envoys carried presents to a ruler, 
they usually took gifts u> his wife as wdl. 

From what is said about women generally one would suppose 
that tliey were without education, yet many incident* show 
that this was not always true. Women, like men, quote aptly 
from the Hook a/ Potttjt on more ihmi one ucciiiioii, and some- 
limes quote (actensivcly from oliter iioob. An iild woman of 
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aft offidat Taiftily of Lu, who discusses staLccmfi quite in the 
maimer of the learned scholar:, jays that she for the future 
of the stale when u has such ignoram bn>^ for nlfiict ah. 

Not iilJ women subiniti^ meekly to the taboo which lorbade 
thcm’to take part m public atTairii, Tlie Ih^ok qf Po^lrj preserves 
the ptoiesi of a tvomati who* involved In the disaster of her 
state, sees the course wMch she thinks would ^avc it, but is 
prevented from acting because ptsople say that she is *oiiJy a 
woimo^ full of notiuns.^'^ li mml be admitted that the lilsiory 
of the times in general amply jujtiljc^i hex protest. Time after 
lime it U recorded that men were iaved from disaster by lollop ¬ 
ing the shrewd advice of their vfiva* or other women. Ocieasion- 
ally men hi podtiom of inSuence candidly ^^ought the advice 
of women who;^ judgment they ratpcctcd. OccasianaJly 
women were able lo aetdse direct iniluener in pul dir affairs^ 
but usually this wm when they had reached old age, which in 
itscir commands respect in China^ Several bton7e ^^.'^c^iptiDns 
tell IIS that the wives of kings aiiid other mlcr^. $ometirues held 
the reina of power w^hilc their husbands were away on militani' 
expeditions; this fact, if fact it is» tve siiould hardly learn from 
die histoTic!i. 

Yet all of these things w^lsich could be said for w^omcn did 
little lu change the current, general opinion about themp 
Moralist? had litde good to say of women. but they delighted 
lu tell of kings and princes who met ihdr doom through 
rrminine tutriguCp One of the wont Ihings winch could be said 
of n man w^ts that *he follows the words oflus woman/ Of one 
who lost lib lile because liis wife did not keep lih sccreq it wiis 
said: Tie told liis wife; indeed^ he dametl to dit^f* Tlie liM^k 
qf iWi^ sums up the popular masculine judgment; 

*A wise man builds up the wall (of a ctly)^ 

But a wise woman overthrows it. 

Admirable may be the wise wumaii. 

But she if (no bciier than) an owl 
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A lA'omaa with a bng tongue 
It u tlcppmg-stunc to dtsordo. 

Disorder docs not come down from Heaven— 

Ii is produced by women, 

l*lit>se Train wliom Come no no instruetioti, 

Are women and cunucha.'** 
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^Iarmaoiv wra camidisned a woman'A natural deatlcy to sucli 
an «tctit that when ahc IcA her home to go to that of her future 
hiuhand it was said, not that she went away, but that she was 
'reluming’*—to the place, that is, where she properly belonged. 

Any perscnid of diflereni siimamcs might marry. This, of 
coui^c, permitted marriage of first cottstns on the distaff side, 
but forbade that of persons very distantly related or not related 
at all if their surnames were alike. It was stud that marriage 
Isciween those of the same surname produced inferior children; 
ncverthctes the prohibition was sometimes disregarded, and 
one case is recorded in which the resulting offspring was 
exceptionally line. 

V\'e have no early data on the age at which people usually 
married. At the b<^tuimg of the 5 fUi century B.C., when the 
State of Yllch was doing cvctylhing possible to prepare for 
war, it was decreed that oil men must be married by the age 
of twenty, and all women by seventeen, under severe penalties. 
Since the object was to increase the population, it is safe to 
infer thai this was considered near the youngest marriageable 
age. This indicates that the man was to be three years older 
titan the woman; actually old men sometimes married young 
women, and old women occasionally married young men. 

The law just mentioned prescribes punishment, not for tile 
young men and women who fail to many', hut (or their parents 
who fail to marry them. The young people had nothing to do 
with the matter, and apparently marriages were arranged in 
much the same way at an earlier date. .\t all events they could 
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not he arrangoJ by the [jnnripiil persons concempd. The 
of Portly sayg rcpcmedly: toldng a wife how do^ one 

proceed? Widioxit a go-between U cannot be done/* 

We have tio \v%y or knoviing the marriage customs of the 
commoti people, but tcgarduig those of the aristocracy we liavc 
uarne mfonnaikin in the Book of and a full df^ismption in 
the I Li. Tlic father of ilie rriati ient a w'ild goose to die FalJirr 
of the girl, sjTuboltjing die propoial of mamage. If h was 
acceptable, ikey divincil tq get the approval of the sptril^^ and 
to fix the day for the ii^cdding^ On die appomied day the 
hrldcgroom $ct out firom his hotnc m a corriagej going to that 
of the Ijridc, who awjiited him with her own carriage rc^dy* 
After some cercmoniat grcctmgSj the bride and her duenna 
mounted the bridc^s carriage? while the btidi^oojtn mounted 
to the driver’s scat and drove it for three rcvoludons of the 
^v'hctlfl. Tlicn he w'oU to hi% carriage :uid returned home 
in it, that of the bride fbllowing. Arrived 4 li the home of the 
bridegroom, the couple shared a ceremomal meal and retired 
to the bridal ehamlier. The next day die bride met her parents- 
IovLiWh gave ditm a ceremonial fcast^ and in turn was given 
one h)’ them. Frutn diat lime slic became a member of their 
housdiold, and stood to Ihetn in die same relation of almost 
absolute obedience as their own children. After three months 
the bride wiii presenicd to the ancestors of her hiishand^s 
hjjusej and look part m his sacrifices for the first time; theUf 
and only then, she was considered to become a wife in the full 
sense of the word.* Up to this time ®he waa, as it were, on trial* 
and might be returned to her parents if ^he wax found un¬ 
satisfactory. 

Once she had taken part in her liushaiid^s sacrificts^ the 
marriage was normaUy to endure imtil die death of one of die 
couple. Death released cither party^ who eouH remarry; If 
the wife had borne him a 3011, the father was supposed to respect 
her mcfnory by waiting for a time, while there Was cvidctidy 
a certain amount of sentiment agaimt a widow^'i remarrying 
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m » 1 l There is not, in so far ns I know, any instance tlir 
later custom whereby the wife often commilted suicide on her 
husband’s death, but s^c find widows ohjccting strcottomly tit 
attempts to remarry them, and referring to ihejnselves ns 
‘merely waiting for death.* NccerrhdcH! women not only re¬ 
married, but sometimes were taken irom one husband and 
given to atioihcr while the first was alive, A woman of an 
official family of Lu was given to one man as wife, taken from 
him and given to an ofllcer of another state, and when her 
second husband died sent hack to the ftrst man. ft is not to be 
thought dtat siic did ttot reseat such treatment bitterly, but 
she was used as a poUtical paivn, as many another woman has 
been in other times and other places. 

There was divorce in ilic older period, but there it no in- 
formation n$ lo the grounds on which it was comidervd to be 
justifird, or the manner in svhich it was carried out. Apparently 
it could he tione by the husband alone, without refenmee to 
any tribunal, 'the divoiced w'omart returned to ilic home of 
Iicr parents. A later work lists seven reasons for divorce: db- 
obcdicncc to her p:irents-in'!aw, barrenness, adultery, jeulousy 
fof her husband’s other svomen?), disease, talking tooi much, 
and stealing. But she was noi to be divorced in three cases: 
if there was no ancestral home for her to go to; if she had worn 
mourning for three years for one of her husband’s parents; if 
her husband, poor at tlic time of marriage, had since become 
rich. 

It wai customarj’ among Uic aristocracy for one or more 
bridesmaids to itccQm[»auy ilie bride to her new Itomc, and to 
assume the |iosition of sccnnilary wives along with her. It 
a p [lean that this cusiom goes back even io the days of the Hhang 
dynasty, but the specifte regulatiuns by which the number of 
such women was lixed probably grew up gradtialty, lijc whole 
matter being subject to great variation in ottr period. Some¬ 
times the bridesmaid svaj: u younger sister of the bride, some¬ 
times coiirim acted in this capacity. When tl»r ruler or heir to 
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tht t-hronc ot a tstmc nuurricd his bride wgu accompATiicti l>y 
iin>men iirom other roUng familio. Ilir Tstt Cham says (hai 
such Vp'omcti must be of the same stirname as Uie bride, ^ but io 
practice this rule was Qot alwap obsert'ed. Later worb tell us 
that the ordinary married two women at once, the great 
oflScer three, and the ruler of a state and the king nine. But 
wc have no way of knowii^ how early such rules were formu* 
lated. These secondary wiv'd from great families were called 
ch'ith, but thdr status wm naturaEy much better than that of 
die ordinary feniaJe servant called by that name. The status 
of the common servile cfCieh was jo low that the principal wife 
tn^hi put her to death without consulting her husband. Upon 
the death of the principal wife one of tlic women who had 
accompanied her at the time of marriage might take over her 
functions, but was not supposed to be given her position^ 
though this, like most other forbidden practices, was done by those 
who tvished to and had the power. It is sometimes said ihai aflcr 
this single marriage DO two or aevcral women husbands were nut 
supposed to many again, or to take other women, but the fact 
is that they did so in many cases of which we have rccord- 
Onc naturally wonder* how the wife proper felt abotit this 
polygamy. It is often taitl that Oilnese women to->day are 
used to iti to be.sure, they have Itad several thousand years to 
becornc so. \ foreign woman whom ! know veniurcd to ask a 
Chinese tvoman Iriend this question: 'How do moat Chinese 
tvotttei) feel about eoticuhincs?* The eyes of the Chinese 
woman snapped .is she replied, How would you feci about a 
foticubine?' Descendants of the original Mormons say that 
ci,'cn the followers of Brigham Young admitted that the aboli* 
tion of polygamy hreughl much greater peace and Imppines 
to their coinmuniiy. Human nature seems tn be very similar 
everywhere, and it was not difirrent in early Chuu Cliina. 
The jealoiMes and intrigues bred by putting a mtinber of 
women in more or less seclusiim in a harem, as comjsetiton for 
the regard, the goods, and the power of a unglc miu, were 
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rciptimibk foi’ an incalculable anioimt of iltsorder and war, 
and ucca^toned immeasurable tmliappincss to the human beings 
directly involved. 

Eunuchs arc mentioned biu tardy in the early Chou litera¬ 
ture. Undoubtedly they were used, as later, tn guard the 
women’s quartets for the wealthy and powcfful, though I 
know of no passage which sap so. And they seem at times to 
have enjoyed considerable pow'cr and favour with the rulers, 
as tJtey often did with such calamitous results in later periodic. 
It has been argued, since our first mention of eunuchs is in 
Chou iitcraturc, that they must Iiave been introduced ibr the hist 
time in tiic Chou period. But we have no pre-Chou literature, 
save the oracle inscriptions, and there is do reason whatever for 
eunuchs to be mcntiotied in them, u’heilicr thej’ esdsted or not. 
11 is, therefore, quite impoadble to determine when eunuchs 
were first used in China nn the basis of our present evidence. 

In Uif following verse a wife iumeuts that she luts been 
supplanted by a oew favourite; 

'You fcMt with your new wife, 

/yid think me not worth being witij. , . , 

You cannot cherish me, 

You even count me as an enemy. 

You disdain my virtues— 

A pedlar’s wares whldi do not sdl.,,, 

Cavali^ly and angrily you treat me; 

You give me only pain. 

V'ou do nnt think of the former dap, 

And arc only angry with me.^‘ 

Yet a wife was not completely helpless, if her own family was 
powerful, A wife was suppodwd to be treated witli nspeci, luul 
if her hutbond failed in this she could complain to her family, 
1 ung Shu, a great ofTicei of d\e State of Chin in the latter part 
of the sixth century, married a wgtnan of the Fan family. 
Before the wedding his friend Sbu-hsiang reirtnnstrated with 
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hiuit puiiiiln^ dut tiiat jjnce the Fan tamily was very wealthy 
tile nmteh wais hartlly suitable^ Tung Shu repJjcd that that 
Vi^ the very rea5t>n he was matrying; he wished to beotimc con* 
nected with this wealthy family in order to up in the 
world/ But after he tvas married his wife told her bt'othet* that 
he di<l not treat her widi the proper respm.^ Tltc brother 
resp>cinded by having Tung tied up and suipended from a tree 
in the courts open to the public gaze. Shu-hslaug happened to 
pass that way, ajid the dauglmg benedict begged him to inter¬ 
cede for turn, *Why/ hb friend asked^ "^should 1 do that? You 
wanted to up in the world"—and there you arcF 

When marriage was arranged by the families imd fNjlygamy 
in one fottu or another was common^ wc hardly c^xpect to find 
a grcai deal of romanik love in marriage. Yet there arc many 
fct'ordcd rases of sincere attachment between husband and 
mfci. *I will hope to grow old with you* is a ptirrue often on 
the lips of wives in the of Ptttfiy. The same w'ork include^ 
many laments of widours and of wives tom by circumstances 
Srom ihcir husbands. 

*My husband b a\^'ay on service. 

And I Imow not when he will return, 

WlicTc is he rtow? 

Tlic fowls roost in Lhcir holes in the walls, 

And in the evening of the day, 

The goaiss and cows come dovm from the hilh 
But my husband is away on service; 

How cau I but keep thinking of him? 

My husband is away on service, 

Not for days merely, or for months. 

When will he come back to me? 

The fowls roost on thdr pts'chcs, 

And in the e^'cning of the day, 

Tlic goats and cow come down and home. 

But my husband is away on service; 

Oh if he be but kept fhsm hunger and thimtl"* 
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If ihc oppartimitita for coim^p before maimge were some¬ 
times liitiitetij it secmi occasionally lo have taieii place after 
the wedding. Certainly there was a good deal of fovt-making 
before marriage, as the /’wfry proves, but whether the 

incUuiitions of young people in this rtBpcci were erk'cr followed 
in arranging marriages is tiot certain. As to the common 
people wc have, as has been said„ little information. Most 
writers on aiicictii China hold that an almost vmlmiiicd sex 
licence was granted to youthful plcbdans following certain 
religious ceremonies in die spring. This may well be true, but 
there is almost no evidence concerning it in ihc authentic 
materials which date &om the early period. 

I t is difficult lo say how much of the Book of deals with 
die tuisiocracy and how much with the commoners, but many 
of the love verses must come Irom the upper classes. Had 
women alivim liccn so lecludcd as they were at some times 
and in some places, love affiiirs would liavc licen virtually 
impossible, but obviously they' were nut. 

*I pray you, Mr. Chung, 

Do not come leaping over my w;ill; 

Do not break my mulberry trees. 

Do [ care for them ? 

But I fear my brothen. 

You, O Chung, arc to be loved, 

But the words of my brothers 
Arc also to be icared, 

1 pmy you, Mr. Chung, 

Do not route leaping into my garden; 

Do not break my sandal trees. 

Do I care for them? 

But 1 dread the talk of people. 

You, O Chung, arc to be loved. 

But die milt of people 
Is also to be feared/' 
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Somtumci ihc lady made it unnecessary for her jrwain to gr> 
lo her home far his wooing. 

*How lovely 1$ the retiring girl! 

She wajs to await me at a comer of the wall. 

Loving and not seeing licr, 

I scratch my head and am in pcqilcxity/* 

Btit courtship was sometimes possible wltliout resort to claiides- 
line meetings^ 

*Thc Ch£ii and Wei 

Now present their broad sheets of water. 

Ladies and gendemett 

Are cany'ing flowers of valerian. 

-A lady says, "Have you been to set:?” 

A gendeman replies, "I have been. 

But let us go ^ain to see. 

Beyond the Wei, 

i he ground is large and fit for pleasure.” 

So the gendemen and ladies 
Make sport together. 

Presenting one another with small peonies.’® 

The above poem i$ said to concern a spring festival in con¬ 
nection with which there was great licence and dissipadon. 
This may be true; on the odicr hand, this Interpretation may 
be the result of die same puritanism which makes it a crintCj 
punishable by law in some pans of China to-day, for a man 
and a w oman to walk together on the public street. 

Certainly there was licence and wickedness and seduction in 
ancient China. We find gallants who boast of the number of 
highly placed women with whom they* have had affairs, and 
women who, being mistress to many men in turn, min them 
and sometimes throw the stales they rule into turmoil. There 
was Icwdness, incest, adultery enough to satisfy the most avid. 
But there was also a great deal of the light-hearted courtship 
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natura] to young people burdened ndUicr with wickedness nor 
purttauism. 

‘If you, Sir, think kindly of me, 

1 will bold up my lower garments and wade across the 
Wei. 

If you do not think of me. 

Is there no other gentleman (to do so) ? 

You foolish, foolish fellowl'^® 

And there W'as the perennial anxiety of the unmarried womati 
wlio secs youth slipping from her, 

‘Dropping are the (hills fiom the plum-tree; 

There are only seven-tenths of them left. 

For the gentlemen who seek me, 

Now Is the fortunate timeJ 

Dropping are the fruits from the plum-tree; 

There are hut thrce-ientba of them left. 

For the gendemen w'hcv seek me, 

Now is the [ime! 

Dropped are the fruits from the plum-tree; 

In tny shallow basket 1 have colfecicd litem. 

Would the gentlemen who seek me 
Only speak about 

There was not a little of admiration which went beyond 
mere physical attraction., and love which was based on the 
qualities of heart and mind. 

‘The modest, retiring, virtuous young lady — 

For our prince a ^d mate b slic.,.. 

Waking and sliscpbg he sought her, 

He sought her and found her not. 

And waJung and sleeping he thought alxtut her. 

Long he thought; oh! long and anxioiuly; 

On tils side, on his back, he turned, and back again.* 
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Another sing$ ot'hu btriile: 

‘In her proper sea«>n that well-grown lady, 

With her adiuii'able virtue, ts come, to lostruct me. 

Wc will feast, and I will praise her, 

“I love you, and will never be weary of you/* 

Altliougli 1 have no good spiriti 

We will drink wtiat 1 have, and perhaps be satisfied. 

Although I have no good viands, 

Wc will eat whai 1 have, and perhaps be satisfied, 
Although t have no virtue to impart to you. 

Wc will sing and dance.*'* 

Since the consent of parents was aiimlutely necessary for 
marriage, it was inevitable that young women should some¬ 
times dope with suitors who were not approved. In the follow¬ 
ing story of such an elopement, note the mention of a double 
standard of morality for tnen and wamen , 

W simple-looking lad you were, 

Carrying doth to exdiange it for silk. 

But you came not to purchase silk— 

You carac to make proposals to me, 

1 convoyed you through the Ch‘i, 

As far as Tun Ch’itt. 

*Tt is not 1,” I saidt "who would protract the umc* 

But you have had no good gi>hctwccn. 

1 pray you not to be ang^, 

And let autumn be the time.'* 

1 ascended that ruined wall. 

That t might sec you returning through the pass; 

And when I saw you not. 

My tears flowed in streams. 

When I did sec you coming, 

I laughed and I spoke. 
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You had coiuuItcKt, you said^ the lortOLse-shell and the 
reeds, 

And there was nothinf uii&vourab)e in their response. 
“Then conic,” I sard, "with your carria^, 

And 1 will remove with my goods.” 

fiel'orc the toulbeny tree has shed its leaves, 

How rich and glossy are iheyi 
AhJ thou dove, 

Eat not its &aiu 
AhJ thou yout^ lady, 

Seek no Licentious pleasure with a gentleman. 

When a gentleman indulges in such pleasure 
Something may still be said tor him; 

When a lady docs so, 

^’othing can be said for her. 

When the mulberry tree shctU its leaves, 

They lalt yellow on the ground. 

Since t went with you, 

Three years have i eaten ol your poverty; 

And now the full waters of the Cb’i 
Wet the curtains of my carriage. 

There has been no dlfiTereace In me. 

But you have been double la your ways. 

It is you, Sir, who transgress uic right. 

Thus changeable in your conduct. 

For three years I lived as your wife, 

And thought nothing of my toil in your house. 

1 rose early and svent to sleep late, 

Not intermitting my labours for a maming. 

Thus on my part our contract was hilfilled. 

But you have behaved thxu cruelly. 

My brotliers udll not know ai) this. 

And viill only laugh at me. 

Silently 1 think of it, 

And b^uan myself. 
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I was to grow old witJi you— 

Oldj you give me cause for sad repitiing. 

The has its lumks. 

And the manh has its shores. 

In the pleasant time of my girlhood, with my hair siinply 
gathered in a knot, 

Harmomousty wc talked and laugiied. 

Clearly were wc swom to good faith, 

And I did not think that faith would be brolceiiH 
1 did not think that faith would be brokcD— 

And now, it ia ended r“ 

But there is no satisfying human nature. Another lady tdls us 
in verse tliat, when besought to forsake the path of rectitude 
and run away with a *handsome gentleman,' she resisted 
temptaiion and held fast to tdriue. Hasing done so she should, 
one suppoites, have been rewarded by )>dng perfectly bappj'. 
But she concludes by saying, ‘Now I repent that [ did not eo 
witli liini!’'* 
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The t^itional Qilnese family, ancicnj and modem, ts a group 
very diflitrcni from ihc one which wb know by that name, Wc 
think of a Ikmtly an being compoaed ctf a man and a woman 
and their unmarried children, “nie Chinese family hidudcs 
several generaiioiu oceupying the same dwelling, living under 
tJie authority of the eldest generation, and holding goods and 
property more or less in common. We have no exact data on 
the constitution of the family prior to 600 b.c., but it appears 
to have been substantially of this sort, 

The authority of the father was virtually absolute. He was 
the monarch of his family. In handing down a dedrion King 
Hsiang declared: *No appeal by a subject can be made over 
the head of his unmediate superior. For if such an appeal 
against the authority of one's imniediaie superior could be 
made, wc should then have sotw litigating against didr fathers, 
and there would be no proper discriimnaiicin of superiors and 
inferiors.' It was handled much more stmpiy; the father's 
orders were firtal. Down to the establishment of the Chincac 
Republic, in Uic present century, a father held the power of 
life and death (subject, hfFwevcr, to certain restrictions} over 
his children. An incident in the Tie C^htinti makes it appear 
that a father had to gel the permission of his rulei* to put his 
son to death, btii in tliU case the son was an official of the 
slate, which may have made a difrcieneeh The eldest son was 
his facer’s normal successor, but ihe father could set him 
aside if it pleased him; he might even appoint a sun of a con¬ 
cubine to be his heir, ifbe thought the boy more able, or if hii 
mother were sufficientiy attractive mid teased him to do so. 
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Concubines conujnually pIiHtEtl lo Lhis end, berausc It pul diem 
into a position of honour anti anihcHitv'. 

The auihorky of the moditr wa$ second only lo that of the 
lather. If her husband were dead the dowager of the eld tit 
generation mgtitd almost supreme. The auihanty of die old 
woman of postdon in Gliinii h a thing which de&cs definition. 
It lia« been said rlmi the strongest litlc lu a piece of land in 
Cl kina is lhat of an old woman occupying it who refmos to get 
olT Almost anyone else can be dispo$sas:^cd| but the combina- 
lion of the dowager's actnnl helplessness with the veneration 
pven to age, plus ibc virtual otnnipotcncc of public opinioti 
In China, make it almost impossible lo dbpoiiiscsa her. Such 
old women do practically as they please. 

A great officer ot LUj Wfiii’*po by name,, gave a feast for some 
of his colleagues, at which lurdc was served, Eut the lurUe was 
smalL 'Iliis niggardliness angered the pnncipal guest who. 
after looking at it, said, ^Gendemen, let u? wstii for ihis tunle 
to grow up before eating itl' and, turning on his heel, went ouL 
^Vhen I he mother of Wen-po heard of the aiTair she* loop was 
angr^-. She drove that dignitary out of his own hnuse, and 
kept him out for five days, 'Hicn she only let him return because 
die Diu'hm of Lu interceded for him^ 

But if the authority of parents was despotici they^ did not 
aiwa)'^ use it harshly. The Scot n/ P^tt^ say?*: 

m 

'O my iatlicr, who he^/mcl 
O my mother, who nourished mel 
You indulged me, you fed nie, 

You held me up, you supported me, 

V'on looked after me^ you never left me. 

Out and in you bore me in your artn$. 

If I wttuid return your kindness. 

It is like great Heaven, illimitable,** 

Nor did chiUlrm obey llieir parents oiily from COmpulaton, 
as many iuddeots show Duic Hden of Chin made Li Clii, a 
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captive barbonan -ivomaii, fib prircipaJ wife^ in spite of un- 
fiivourable responses from divmatiott^ Wheci a was bom 
to her, she started plotting to have him made heir to tlu: slate, 
in place of the nghtM heir. In 656 ax., while the duke was 
away, ahe used a ruse to gci the heir to sacrifice to his dead 
mother, after which he sent some of the sacrificial flesh and 
hquor to the palace for the duke, according ta custom. Li Chi 
poisoned thcnii and when die diike arrived gave them to him. 
He poured out a litde of die liquor on the ground in sacrihcci 
and it rose in a small mound. This made him suspiciniLi. and 
he fed some of the lltali to a d^>g and to a sm-ani. Both cUed^ 
whereupon Li Clii dcchu'cd that thi'i was an attempt of the 
heir to murder him. The heir, warned, fled 10 anodier city. 
Semeonr ad^^sed him to lay the whole matter berpre his father^ 
whoj he said, would ccrtsunly discern the truths Bui he replied; 
‘Without the lady Chi my father w-ould not rest or enjoy his 
foodK if I explain, she will be condemned, llie duke is getting 
oldj if this happened, 1 could not be happy cirher/* VVhere^ 
upon he hanged himsclE More than once wc find sons wiliingly 
facing death rather than disobcylnp dirir parents or mating 
them unhappy. But even mote frequcolly, of course, wc find 
them flcciDg to End a^lum in otiier staie^—especially ihe 
&eiom of noble familiea who are involved, innocently or other¬ 
wise, in intrigue.^. 

Filial piety is the diief of Cliincse virtues. It h at once the 
social, the political, and the religions duty of every' {ndiriduat. 
For the family is the unit of society, and filial piety is its bul¬ 
wark. 'ITie father is Lhe proiot>q>c ofall political audiorit>', and 
disobetlience to him would threaten the foundations of the 
state- The relation of the child to his parents and grandparents 
is like their rdatmn to their deccnu:tl ancesiorA, and the service 
and support which he gives them arc like the w-orshtp and 
sacrifices which they pay to the dead. It is pofi$ibfe that the 
word 'filial piety/ origin ally meant *sacririce/ and so 

stood primarily for obedience anti devotioti to the spiritual 
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anrcstorsi. As wc slnill see, tlie dij(iitction between the dead 
and the riving in nniienl China was at btst not sharply defined, 
$o that duties to the two blended easily, A Chinese proverb 
eurrent to^ay says: ‘It is morr meritorious to care properly 
lor one’s father and mother tvho are living than to bum incense 
(o ancestors who are dead/ 

FUiai conduct and its reverse were not merely llie business 
of the individuals and the family directly concerned. It was a 
virtue lauded even in a king, as in the poem: 

‘Men loved him, the One Man, 

And responded to him with a docile virtue. 

Ever thinking how to l)c filial, 

He brilliantly continued the work of his fathers,’* 

Failure in filial duty w'as universally condemned by public 
opinion iind might even be punished by law, State documents 
dating Irom the very beginning of the Chou dyuasty lay much 
stress on the duties of tlic young to ilidr parenis and elders, 
and one of them fpKs so far as to say: 

‘The ki ng says. ‘' Feng, such chief cri nun als are greatly abhorred, 
and how much tnorc detestable are the unlilial and uiibrodierly 
—the son who docs not rwcretitly discharge Ins duty to his 
father, but greatly wounds his father’s heart; ihr t'atber tvhc 
can no longer love his son, but hates him; and the younger 
brother who docs not think of the manifesl will of Heaven, arui: 
refuses tu resj>ect bis dder brother, so that the elder hrother 

.,, is very unbrothcrly to liisjunior-You nuHi deal speedily 

with such orTtntlcrs according to the peuaJ laws of the Accom¬ 
plished King, punishing tliem severdy and nut pardoning."'* 
it will be noted that the duties here prescribed are reciprocal; 
the Junior must love and respect his senior^ but the senior 
must also Ite worthy of such regard, 

11 was hut natural that loyalty reached its highest point in 
the ramily. One who was dUloyal m his kin not only lost ihdr 
assistance:, but was regarded as more than dubious by all other 
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persons, since he could not pet on with his own Tamil y. He 
could not trust others, because they were, aTicr all, members 
of other family groups, which claimed their first 

*Or all the men in the world 
None are equal to brothers. > ., 

Biotiiers may quiurcl inside tlie walls, 

But they will oppose insult Irara without.... 

Loving union with wife and children 
Is like the music of lutes; 

But ii is the accord of brothers 

Which makes harmony and happiness iattif^,’ * 

We find Instances oT fraicmal loyalty whicJi go even to the 
point of death. But here as elsewhere we are dealing with 
human beings, and the fact of relationship did not alwavs 
hinder those who plotted for the possession of power, Especi- 
ally among rulers of states, blood seems to have been scarcely 
tliicker than water. 

The supreme duty of family loyalty was that of blood revenge. 
If one’s father or elder bnjther were billed by, or by the order 
of, anniher it was one's duty to exact a life in return—that of 
the killer, if possible, If not then that of any near relative of the 
killer who could be reached. ISuch a one was considered an 
enentyj in such case, as it Is said in tlic Distotirsts tht Statttf 
*Hc w!to sees his enemy and docs not kill him is not a nianl' 
Revenge as a duty was upheld even by moralists and philo¬ 
sophers. 

It Is probable that more of ancient China has survived to the 
present in coimctnJon with tlie family system than with any 
other institudon. Even the tradition and the lul nance of 
blood revenge are not wholly dead. Tlie foilowiag article is a 
Reuter's dispatch which appeared in the Ptiping Chtomefr. 

.^‘Nanking, t 4 Ui March [ipjgl.—Tlic government to-day 
formally issued a mandate pardoning Cheng Chi-cheng, the 
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man who killal General Gliaiig Tsung-ehang, fonticr Tiipan of 
Shangtung, on 'rsinan riUlway pJaifbrm. 

"Hie mandaie says that, in comidaaUoa of the tact that 
Qicng fommitted murder to avenge hb uncle and Father, he 
should be exempt Jrom serving ibe sentence paaed on liim of 
set^en yeaw' imprisrmmetit.’ 


Whether or not there Is, as some say, more in this matter 
than meets the eyv, such a statement would not have been issued 
if the idea of blood revenge were a dead letter hi the public 
mind. 

What if one’s fatlier w'cre kiiled by his ruler? Which loyally 
came first, that to state or to family? This b a quBtion svhkh 
b constantly being thrashed out, and never finely answered. 
In the sjxdi century n.c., when the armies of Wu invaded the 
State of Ch’u, its prince had to Bee to a city ruled by' one of 
Jus vussals. Now it happened that die father of this prince, 
covedng hb possessions, had caused the father of tlic vassal to 
whose city he had lied to be put to death. The younger brother 
of the srassal wished to Idll the prince to avenge liis lather, but 
the elder demurred. ‘Revenge,’ he dedared, 'can only be 
spoien of a* beLwten equals. . . , If not, then there could be 
no such thing as superiors and inferiors. ... It may not be 
done.’ Bui ids bmUicr replied, ‘I cannot consider tliat; 1 am 
thinking of our father 1’ Because he feared for the safety of Im 
prince, t)ie elder brother helped him to remove to another 
city, When the invasion was over and conditions had returned 
to normal, the prince rewarded iioth brothers, which caused 
great surprise. Rather, he was told, he should have rewarded 
the elder and put the yaungo' to death. *No,* lie replied, 
‘both of these men acted properly, the one low-ard his fatlier, 
the other toward hb ruler. Was it not just, then, to reward 
them both?* 

Such chivalry, ’While certainly admirable, bad in it more ihaji 
a Hlllc of the quixotic. Had it been widely emulated it must 
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have etidetl in di^troyin^ all atiiIioHt>\ Wc may be verj’ lure 
it was not. The custom of exacting vengefuicc made ti very 
dilQcuU tu (mnL<ih the members of powerful with safety, 

even though might be guilty of criminal acts. The result 
was inevitable. When such peisons were hilled it was not un¬ 
usual to wii>e out their whole clan along with them. It was 
ntthless, but there was little else to be done. To leave survivore 
was like sawing so many dragon's-teeth to become avengers 
later on. This made things very dangerous for die members of 
powerful families, w'ho might be wiped out at any time for a 
crime of wliicll they personally were quite ianocent^ or for an 
alfaJr of which they were entirely ignorant. But it had one 
good efleev from the point of sacw of the government. I t maiie 
it necessary for every man who wisiied to keep his head to hr 
hb brutlicr's keeper in a very definite sense, and to tty (o sec 
that no member of his family matle trouble. If he could not, 
he had one other recourse, tltough 1 know of only one case in 
which it was used, and it U bier than our period. In the fifth 
cetiiury U.C. a mtnbicr i>f die State of Chin, head of the diib 
lomily, chose as Ids heir a son of whom another memher of the 
family, Cliih Kuo, did not approve, Chih Kuo warned liim 
that disaster to the family w'Otdd result if this son was pul in 
power, but his protest went unheeded. Chili Kuo therefore 
went to the Grand Recorder and had his surn am e changed 
from Cliih to Fu. A few year* later ihe Chih lamHy was wiped 
out, as he bad foreseen, and Fu Kuo alone escaped lierause of 
his foresight. 

Occasionally we find a protest against the visitation of 
punishment upon the rclativ'es of the criminal along with him. 
But la uuderstaod the situation sve muai realise that in a sense 
each family was a itate within itsdf, and ihai the niJcr of ilie 
larger state dealt vriih it verj* much as jiucii. InrIividuaU within 
tile family were to lie controlled by its head, and if they were 
not lt> controlled that was the iittili of tlic family, fust as it was 
the fault of a state if rebellion oermred within its bunjen*. 
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Amiocmtic families had thdr own retainers, and the printiplr 
was slated in one place that if such retaintn^ had sm'ird a 
family* for three generations U was tlicir duty to support it even 
iti opposition h? the ruler of the iiatc. Hic family of a minbter 
of the Slate of Chin m the sixth century U said to have possesjjed 
wraUh equal to half the state treasury, and to have maintained 
an army of retainers equal io haif die state troops. 

In war citdi dan fougin together as a unit. Certain offices 
were hereditary' in cenalti families^ being filled from their 
members for generations. The individua! was merged, if tint 
submerge^h in the family* The tnicst patrinibm was shown on 
its 1 >diaif Self-sacrifire for the feudal statCp and even at times 
fur China as a whole, was not rare, but the greatest heroism 
for die ^aJte of fimiily or clan w-as an everyday occurrence. To 
lay down onc^s life for the presentation of onc*s family was 
considered good (ortime. To be $urc^ there was an clement of 
selfidincsi in thk. For one^f life on this earth h in any ease 
brief, but death is long* Ami after death, if one'i postiMity 
were extinguished, he would have no sacrifiees. 

Arisiotle^s definittoii of the state as union of families and 
v] 1 lagc»^ rather than of tiidividiiab fits the Chinese situation 
%ery‘ svelL 'rheoieiically, just as e^-ery family hatl its retalnct^ 
so the aiiaii;>craii€ families of lower rank were loyal retainers 
of the famiSy of their lord, arul the rulers of stairs were the 
family dependants of the king. But actually it did not work uul 
so simplyp Family loyalty' w^*xs reinforced by familiarity and 1 >y 
ihc insdctidon of atices tot-worship, so that it often vied tvtth 
that due tn ihc state. And innumerable problems^ arose. 'Ihc 
ruler was supposed to give the best offices in liis beytowal to liis 
rela lives i if he fiiitcd to ireai his relatives with special considera¬ 
tion i he was ^ving a bad example to hi< subjects, ^vhich might 
lead to disorder. But did this mean tliiil he must endanger the 
state by employlug his relatives, though iiicornpetein^ and 
refusing to use others wh<s mighl be giircri? Wlirn ihe call of 
the state to miliiary duty intcjfcrtxl with ihr care due to uiir's 
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parents^ wItAt aiUtmle should lie takcP ff relatives did 
rcbd against constituted authority»should one slid them or not? 
rhe choice Vi-os sometimes made mie way, ^metinta another. 

Contiicms wxis one of the statinchcst upholdm of the authority 
of the Mate, yet: "l‘hc Duke of Site said Cbnfudus^ ‘"Among 
ilis there arc some who arc truly upright in their conduct; if the 
fjidirr has stok-u a sheep, ihc son wUt beai^ witness to 
Cojiruclus reptied^ "‘In my parturUie countn% rhe upright are 
diircrenl from this* The fatker conceals die roiseoiuJuet nf die 
mOj and the jmiu cfiiiceab tiie imscunduct of the fatlier. ll is in 
this that u]>rightni:s^ licEr"''" rhis is a problem which exists, 
nf course, at all times and in all coimirics.. But it is a greater 
pruldcm Jn China because the number of those who are con- 
ddered close retaiivv^ is much greater than in must places. 

In ali of tills ihcjir h little scope left for the itidividuai as 
such* Seeing the gri^arioiisncss of the ChiriCT:, wlio seem to 
ddight in living in large family groups, with a degree of group 
familiarity mikuown to persons of like class in the Wesk one 
sometimes wonders if they never have ike desire to be com- 
pictcly alone, free of other human beings and especially of 
relatives, which contes to die rest of us on occasioiK Mere 
iigain die Bad 0/ Pe/iry pro\'idcs an answer* 

‘In the tow, wet gmunds is the carambola tree; 

Soft and pliant are tis branches, 

With the gir^ssiness of tender beauty, 

1 sJiould rejoice to be Ukc you^ (O triie), without conrdousness. 

In die ]oW| damp grounds is the cammbala tree; 

Sok and delicate are iis flowers, 

With the glossiness of tender beauty. 

I should rejoice to be like you, (O trecj, without a family. 

In the (ow. damp grounds is die carambola tree; 

Soft and delicate h its fruit. 

With the glossiness of tender beauty. 

1 should rejoice to be like you, (O tree), without a household/^ 
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THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Land wa ilir diiei tbrru of weuldi in early Ohou China ajid 
idniust I lie 4ul c source of intromc apart from that produced by 
onc^s (I'Wii cxcriiDtis, To become ridi without owning laud was 
5 aid 1:0 be quite impossibIcH 

In thcorj' all land belonged 10 die king, who gave U to his 
vassab in return for service* Tlicy gave landb 10 atiU lesser 
va&salSf tv ho might parcel it out $Lill furlher, Tlic king had the 
right to take back any land from any of lib v'a&sab and give it 
to another, and we can $ee from bronze inscriptions and from 
the Uleratitre that he sometimes did tlib in the early days 
when he vvaa powerful. But J list as in medieval Europe, the 
jKJwcriuJ vas^ah soon ceased to look upon tlidr title to bu^ 
pro\TsionaL At firsts when such a noble died it was considered 
necessary for ihe king to appoini his heir to succeed him, and 
10 give his estaiis (o the hdr^ but this soon degenerated into a 
mere romip if h was mfuntained at alJ. In practice the vassal 
looked upjon his lerritoiy^ as hk by' inherited right, and it wa2S 
necessary' to wage war to displace him. As lesser vassals grew 
in power, and possessed privace armies^ the same situatioiv grew 
up all along the tine, so that if land changed hands il ordmarily 
did so cUher as a result of sale or exchange, or with the accom¬ 
paniment of violence. 

Each individual who held land aa a lief from a superior was 
commonly expected to turn over to that superior a portion of 
die revenues which he received from h as tribute. At the lower 
riid of the scale wnis the aristocrat w'ho, as a sort of gentJetnan 
farmer, supervised direciiy ihe work of agricuitiire, ITiU super- 
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vmon ddq^iiicd m tlie chief amang hw bou^tild «2rvaiiU^ 
and th^ iu^iuol hcLd labfiur done by peasanLi;, or 

slaves. 

We have no siatifttics from thh period as to the average size 
of individual holdings of iand, the yield of grain per acrCi and 
30 fartb, bn( we do have what h far more interesting to most of 
us—vivid pictures of the agricijltura! Ufc of the time preserved 
in the Bock of 

*They dear aw av the grass :iod I he bushes; 

And the grouncl is laid open by their ploughs. 

In thousands of pairs they remove the roots, 

Some in the iow wet lands, some alorig the dykc&. 

There arc the master and Ms ddcai son; 

His younger sons, and all ihdr diitdrcn; 

Their strong workmen and tlic helpers. 

How the noise of thdr eating the viands brought to iliem 
resounds! 

(The husbands] think lovingly oF their wives [who Imve 
brought them Food). 

(The mves) keep dc^ to their husbands. 

Then with their sharp plough-shares 
The>' SCI to work on the aouthdymg acres* 

They sow their difTcreni kinds of gtaiUt 
Each seed contaiiung in it a germ of life. 

In unbroken lines rise the blades, 

And wcU-uouridLcd the italks grow long. 

Luxuriant looks the young grain^ 

And the wcoders go among it in multitudes. 

Thm come dxt rcaaern m crowib, 

And the grain is piled up m the fidds. 

Myriads and hundreds of thousands and millions (of 
stacks); 

For liquor and for sweet liquor, 

To offer to our aaerston, male and female. 

And to provide for all ccrcnioTii^, 

Fragrant h their aroma^ 
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Enliandjig liie glory of the state, 

Like pepper » ilidr smd]. 

To give comfort to the aged. 

It is not only here that there is this ablindanre; 

It is not otjly notv there is suclt a time— 

From of old it has been thus.’' 

Fhc ^ook PoeUy ctmUtins a number of such poems, and some 
of ihiTTi cofitaiit the same Couplets, Tliesc repeated versn art 
possibly quoted Irom songs whicii the labourers themselves 
sang in the fields, to lighten ihcir toil and give it rhythm,. 

In tlic$c poems, and iti the literature genentUy, liicrc is very 
tittle mention of dottiestic antniELls, except as being used in 
sacrifice, The>' had tlie ox, sheep, pig, and dog, all of ^-Hch 
were used for food on occasion, but there is no indicatiem that 
they were raised In large numbers. We have definite evidence 
that bi some pans of the country at least they were kept in 
enclosures, not allowed to range over the countryside tit herds. * 
film ling was one of the chief sports of the aristocracyr hut it 
docs not seem to tiavc been very important in pmviding Ibod, 
In one place die lerm ‘flcab-cater.s’ is used to mean ‘high 
officials’;® this, like everything else, indicates that diis was a 
predo^andy agricultural period in wliich meat as food was 
of decidedly minor importance. 

When the poem quoted above refers to ‘thoiuands of pairs* of 
field labourcts we need not take it literally, hut it is evident that 
farming was carried on on a large scdc. There arc many 
rcferenreji to thr overseers, who directed the attivides of the 
labourer. Whether there were any small farmers who were 
left entirely to dieir own direction, planting what they pleased 
and cultivating as thcr>' pleased, merely giving a fraction of the 
prothice to the landlonJ, it is not possible to say. Tlicrc ii some 
rerermee to ‘priv-atc fields,' but just what they were is obicure. 

Works on ancient Cliina commonly make much of a system 
of farming, mentioned by the philtisophcr Mcncim, by wliich 
square plots of territory were divided, checker-board faibion. 
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into nine fields nf size- Each of the dght fields amund 
tlie sides of the square cultivated by a family for its own 
livings wliilc the field in the n^entrc was activated by these 
dght fatnliio in cwipcration, its produce being the share 
which went to the noble who owned alt the land. But it h 
posiihle that this was simply an ideal scheme in Mencius* own 
mind^ which was oev'cr put into practice. At all evenu, the 
brom^r inscriptions and the literature shoxv that in the early 
perifxl such a sysicnj was practised very litUe If at all* wc have 
no rea] cindcnce that it exhiied, 

ir wc try to form an orderly pic I ore of the finandal arrange¬ 
ment imdcT whicli farming was carried on, basittg it on the 
lioaks and irwmptions which actually date from our pcricxl, 
we find it ;iljiiost impossible- Here the landlord scenu; to lake 
all of ihd produce^ giving back to the labourei? for their support 
•n much as he sce^ fit to. There he appears to take only a share 
of their L'riifi, but in one place timt share is larger and in anoiher 
smaller. We have to remember that witbiu ill-defined limits 
tile master of the land could do exactly as he pleased. General 
practice wass probably influenced by diffcrcni customs in differ¬ 
ent localities, and. always varied by tlie character of die men 
who held the |>owcn Some of diem took all they could get, 
grinding dieir underlings down until tlicy drove tiicm to 
despair, flighty and rchelUojr Other^j moved alike by humani¬ 
tarian motives and an intelligent sought to fimnd 

die sa’uriiy of dieir poidtlon uu the prosj>crity and conteutment 
of ihcsr subjects* Especially when w^ar ihrcatcnedv wid the 
loyally of the people was of particular importance, wc find 
rulers courting popularity by lightening or temitung tuxes. 
But even a light and reguiarized syrsicm of taxation ivoiitd not 
Slave guaranteed the people ttgaiust this kind of oppressiem* 
For just as in mcdie^val Europe they sverc liable at any rime 
to be IniTcd to wall cities, build roads and palaces, and go on 
military' expeditions, with little or no oimpensarion- 
Of one thing wc may be quite sure—this was not die type of 
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economy in which the cuter, as a benevotent despot who owns 
c^'crything, makes bJmscif responsible for the weirare and the 
support of each of his subjects. Hierc were govemmeat relief 
measures in times of (ktninr and dlsastct'^ it is true, but it was 
quite possible for Individuals (o be iu the direst poverty and 
even to starve, 'ilic Beak ef Portiy pictures this for us too. 

‘The people now have no maintenance. 

For Heaven is pounding them with its calamities. 

The rieJj may get through, 

But alas for the heipless and solitary 

Poverty nidently existed even in good times. 

*Thcrc shall be young grain unreaped, 

And here some sheaves ungaihered; 

There shall be handfuls left on the ground^ 

And here cars untoudied^ 

For the benebt of the widow.’* 

But the submerged were not alwa^'S untnutmuriitg. 

‘You do not sow or reap— 

How do you get the produce of those three hundred farms? 
You do not follow the chase— 

How U it that we see badgers hanging up in your courtyards? 

.\hi the true aristocrat 

Would not eat the bread ofIdJeaess!'* 

The political, social, and economic structures dovetailetl in 
the fact that the people in general were divided into those who 
worked the land and those who governed them, lateralure and 
scholarship bad not, in our period, s^arated ihansclves from 
this scheme of things. The production of books was almost 
cndrtly ilic work of officials. Teachm and scholars were the 
dependants of nobles, having a place in the poUtica! hierarchy. 
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aiid so were moat of itiosc who discharged rcUgiom funcLiDns. 
Confiidiu, in iht latter half of tlte sixth century u con¬ 
sidered to have i>c<m the first private teacher, gatliering Im 
own circle of disciples rather than teaching a* mi official. Btit 
two groups fell outside the system* ITicsc were the merchants 
and the artisans. 

Of the status of artisans in llic early period we know* vcjy' 
little. Obvionsly a ccmsiderable niimtjer of tiieni would have 
been needed to make the weapons and utensils, ciusriots and 
fine clothing, which were used by die arisiucratic daises. Tlie>' 
lived 5n cities, closer to the aristocrats for whom they worked. 
How they' were paid we cannot tell wjtli certainty, but in some 
eases at least they did not hold any land^ but were paid directly 
for dicir loil. WlicUier ihc>' were paid according to the value 
of liie articles whidi they producedt or whedicr they received 
a rfigular living in return for w'bich they w'cre cTtpcctcd to do 
whatiivar was required of them is not clear; the latter metltor! 
seems more probable. ITiey muai have enjoyed a much better 
standard of living than that of the peasants. A very late section 
of the 1 Li sap that when a diplomatic mhsioit arrived from 
another state, the officers of lowest rank among die guests were 
quartered on artisans and merchants;' these two classes must, 
ihcnj have had homes Jkr above the level of diosc of the peasant 
population. 

There were others whom we cannot cl^ ai government 
oilkiali nor yet as arUsaiis In the ordinat7 Krnse. Phyisi clans are 
such a group. There were apparenily a gt>od many of them, 
with not a little of medical theor>\ It was complicated by much 
admixture of tdigious and metaphysical ideas, hut food and 
Btagimni water were recogimed as sources of disease and evoi 
of epidemics. Drugs were administered^ but there appear^ to 
have bocn KCpiimm with tcg;aid to internal medidne even at 
the beginning of the Chou period. The B&ok af Ckang^j mentions 
a case of iilncss, but pitdici$ recovery—if no drug^ arc uscdl* 

Another doss which obtained its living outside die usual 
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mctbods were the robbers. Not the robber barons, of course; 
as c^'ei-j'where, thic>’ occupied n respected ptaee in ihe sodat 
scale. But ii U mentioned, airtong the regular itieasures takEJi 
in^ preparation for a visit by an Important personage, that the 
minister of justice put known criminals under speciaj 
surveillance, 

Mfichanis also were outside the usuiil liclieme, Tlicy carried 
0(1 their ttatlc witli little restriction, save (hat they lutd to pay 
taxes and tariffs. There is a theory, basid upon the fact that 
the character Shang which is the name of the dynasty also 
means ^mcrcliant,’ that many of the Shang nobles, shorn of 
their lands l)y the Chou conquest, wait into trade; whether 
tliere is any truth in it would be hard to say. We do know, 
however, that trade over considerable distances wa* carried on 
Irom the very beptinning of the Chou period, 

^fIe^chams sometimes became very rich, but they' were not 
allowed to hold rank in our period. Later on the govcmmciu, 
in need of funds, hit upon the plan of selling dtlQ, which has 
been much used since in China as clicwhcre. 

llic gotxls which merchants carried must have been cluefiy 
luiuries, such as artides of clothing ,nid food, which cendd not 
be procured cvery-where tvith equal case. Salt, &h (dried, 
undoubtedly), fun, cloth of various kinds, and stl^ are named 
as articles of trade. Tari ff were collected at the burden of cadi 
feudal state, but the State of Ch*i abolished these charges in 
order to stJmulalc trade at the time when its duke was the 
actual ruler of China- 

Bo ili hronae inscriplions and boolu show that there were a 
number of roads. They were kept in repair, and sometimes 
planted with trees. Rest-houses and inns were provided by tlie 
govarimenl for tmvdlers, at least for those who went on oflkial 
buajn<5s. These roads were guarded by the feudal statm through 
which they passed, so that when the power of die king declined 
even Ills own mcsscnficr^ had to ask ixrmiiiion to use than. 
Merchants, ranging from one end of China to the uUier, iind 
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fvm venturing out among the barbarian tribes to trade, had 
unparalleled opportunidcs to gather mformation, and mure 
tlinn once they were used as spies by the statci of their residence, 
’Fhc problem of a satisfactory rnediiim of exchange was iwit 
solved in the early Chou period, altJiougli siq» were taten 
toward a solution. Much trading was done hy means of barter* 
ing goods of otic sort for those of another. This was not a bad 
system for Che merchant who, loading his earls with the s|jefial 
products of hb own district, could carry them elsewhere, trade, 
and return home laden widi foreign goods. T*atc books tell us 
lhat tribute was largely paid in terms of such goods as grain, 
sUks, \-anibh, and ivory, depending u)>on the nature of the 
district rendering h. 

Cowry Shelia were extensively used as gills, and apparently 
as money', in early Chou times. Many bronze inscriptions tell 
us of 'punitive' expeditions against the barbarians of ibr cast 
and souih-casl, whose chief crime seems to hove been that they 
possessed cowries which they did not give to the Chinese for 
nothing. These raiders rctumcd rich with plunder, when they 
were successful. The use of cowries gradually dedinnl, pjcsibly 
due to an over-supply which reduced their value. Fsifilicrmure, 
they [wssessed no imrindc value like that of metal. 

Metal, especially copper, was alw'ays in demund, for making 
wcajKirts, sacriiicia] vessels, and other articles of brotixe. Having 
a high value, being transportable with comparative case, and 
Ix^ing virluaJly imperishable, it was inerimblc that it should 
come to be used as a medium of exchange. Bronze instriptioiis 
Irom lire opening century of tlic Chou dynasty mention gifte of 
metal, wliicli was almost certainly copper, and sometimes 
measure it in terms of the unit known as a tuh or Awitn, literally 
SI 'double UandAil’ This was appareutiy a unit uf w'eiglit. 
which later sources tell us was cquai to six Chinese ounces (at 
present a Chinese ounce b cr^ual to alxjui one and one-tlimi 
•if our). 'I‘hb was used as a monetary unit, allhough there t< 
nr* evidence that coins or even ingots of that w eight were made 
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up at tliai period. Tor imp as money, aa the)’ were tater. Bmmse 
iiucnpdons mentiou gifts and transactiozis involvjjig from five 
to three hundred of these bth, but it is unpossible to form even 
an estimate oftu vaJuc as money. Taxes and fines for criminaJ 
offences were aometimes taken in metal, One boot included in 
the Documeni Ci^ii gives an elaborate schedule of fines, up to 
one thousand lUii, but it cannot be taken seriously} it ts obvi¬ 
ously much later than the date to which it is attributed, and is 
probably a complete forginy. 

The beginning of coinage in Chinn is conunonty ascribed to 
the latter part of the fifth centmy a.c. There U, however, a 
paaage in the Disccunts ihe StaUs whict) not only says that 
coins vrere made in 5*4 b.c„ but dearly implies tliat they were 
very common at that date and had been well known for a Jong 
time. But whether or not this passage is authentic b a doubtful 
question. 
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While it ia true that we iutow little of the life of the common 
people of this tsuiy period, wc know (juite enough to be stjrc 
that it was not devoid of liappiness, full though it might be of 
toil. The records of a slightly later time id I ys of oiaay feidvah, 
chieQY of a religious nature, whidi must have been vay ancient. 
The iJoeA of Poetry gives us several aceoutits uf harvest restivals. 

4n the tenth month they sweep dean their stack-sites. 

The two bottles of liquor are enjoyed, 

And they say, **Lci us kiU our l^bs and sheep, 

And go to tite hall of our prince, 

There raise the cup of horn. 

And wish him life for ten thousand years, without end." * * 

There was apparently a good deal of more or lets spontaneous 
merry-making. 

‘There are the white dim at the east gate. 

And the oaks on Wan Ch'iu; 

'fhe daughter of Tzh-chung 
Dances about under them. 

A good morning having been chosen 
For the p!aiu In the south. 

She leaves twbdng her hemp, 

And dances to the market-place. 

The morning lieing good for the esecur^iion. 

They all proceed together. 

“I look on you as the flower of tiie thorny mallows; 

You giv'c me a nalk of the pepper plant.'' 
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This pmod in Chinese history U mcsst nearly ci^mpanihk to 
the feudal age in EunipCj which came so nit thing more than 
fifteen hundred ytAr$ later. If we compare the life of the 
aristoexats of the two periods^ it seam to me tliat the Chinese 
mtist have had mucli ihi: more interesting existence of the two. 
Among a list of the chief amusements avaiSahlc to the European 
noble tlierc is included the delight of 'standing at a window 
and watching the snow faJFj one can hardly imagine a Chinese 
being reduced to spending much ol' his time on this diveirsion, 
ra&c:iiiaiing though it niusi liave been. For one thing:, he w^ 
much better educated tiian was hb Euro[>ean counterparL 
Moreover, the poetry w'iih which members of the upper dass 
were expected to t>e thmillar shows a love and apprccdatioii of 
fiovs'cn^ sceneryp and nature generally such ^ icems not to 
have been present in the European to die same degree. 

Tlie rcligicpii of the Chinese undoubtedly did more to add to 
his enjoymeni of life than did that of the mcdiisval harem. 
The piety of the European noble was frequently open to grave 
question^ whatever one may think of the religious practices of 
the ancient Chinese, they were usually smcerc and assiduous 
in carrying them out. And whereas die religious ceremonies of 
medieval Europe were carried on to a verj' large extent by a 
special class of mee set aside for the purpose^ the Chinese 
ajistociat had himself lo preside over and lake part in frequent 
sold colourful ritoids which were a part of the life of his house¬ 
hold. 

The liouiics of the ancient Cliinesc, apparently much like 
those of ihe present, were certainly inferior to ihe medieval 
casdc from the poini of view of thdr ability to stand 4 sicjge. 
But in coiTipariscm to those gloomy piles of atone, with mere 
slits for wimlowTih, they must have \Kvn veritable iionien of 
paradise to live in. And nobles who were ridi etiougli delighted 
in building pa’^iliom and pleasure parks to add to the attractive¬ 
ness of their surrouniJings. 

Medieval nobles had their jesters and minttrek. Chinese 
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rutcts had jcstm 100 | and dancers, who$c functions seem to 
have been p&rdy rdi^oos unc! partly theatrical. The following 
poem is by such a dancer. 

"Easy and indintrent I Easy and indifftrent! 

I am ready to pciform the ten thousand dances, 

When the sun ls to the rneridiani 
In that devated place. 

With my large figure, 

I dance m the ducal courtyard. 

I am strong as a tiger; 

The reins in my grasp arc like ribbons. 

In my tefx hand 1 grasp a flute; 
la my right I hold a pheasant^s feather. 

1 am ml as if 1 were rouged; 

The Duke rewards me with a cup of liquor/* 

Hunting and war were two sports indulged in by die Chinese 
and the medieval noble alike- ^Ve have already had occasion 
to consider the manner of bunting in Chou tUncs^ and the &ct 
that it was used as a means of training the army. Since war 
was a chief duty of iht arbrncr^t, he naturally indulged m 
games and matcihes whidi kept him in tiini for fighting. In 
Europe tlxt loumaniem, matching knights against each other 
in ihc use of their principal weapons, filled thh place. In 
Ctiina tile chief wcapcjn was the bow, and archery 
were therefore an important ceremony Car the Chinese nobility. 
There w^crc schools for training the young aristoomts in shrNzit- 
ing; one broMC imicnption tclk of the appaintmenL of (he 
master of such a school by the king, probably in the ninth 
century b,c. The king luiriself somclimes gave prices for 
prowess in archery. But although it was recognised as an 
accoiziplishmcut of the most serious value, arclicry was also a 
sport, engaged in for the fun of the Lhing. Kings frequently 
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took part tliemsctvcs. A liroiKc, proUably from the ninth 
century B.c., tcil$ vs that un one occasion the king^ rettimmg 
from a miliiar)' expedition to the south, stopped at the seat rtf 
one of hk nobles on ilic way. The vassal, eager to entertain 
the king, gave him a feast. After that the king and the 
had a round of sliooting at the targets, followed by a round of 
drinking. The king was so pleased with tlte entertainment 
provided that he gave his vassal scS’cral presents, including four 
horses. In addition to these incident^ matches, there were 
official archcTV' cotitels of various sorts, in which many persona 
of more or less rank and office took part, 'flic / Li describes 
the ceremonial to be used in sotue of thent, with the greateat 
detail. Just how early these official contests, with their elaborate 
fixed ritual, came into existencr we cannot tell. They were 
commonly held in one of the scliriols lor arclicry mentioned 
above, 

A peculiarly happy method was used for scoring. The dement 
of competition W'as uiilHcd to give point and xeal to the efforts 
of the contestants, while at the same time it was impossible for 
any iodlvldual to be pointedly humiliated by failure. The 
shooters were paired, and each pair shot togctlicr, one at liie 
Icfldumd and one at the right-hand target. Eadi shot was 
scored, not for the individual, but for ihc total tally of the right 
or the left. Tlius oiic-halfof tltc coniestants sied with the other 
hair, but no one pcnsim could fed the entire onus of defeat. 
One is templed to sec in ihLs an early Oiiamplc of a Chinese 
diitracteristic which i* very prominent to-day, tliat is, an 
intense avmioti to subjeetittg any indi^'idual to public hiimilia* 
tint)—what is commonly callrd the desire to pro>crve 'face/ 
for others ns wdl as for oticself. Special e^re wio taken to 
preserve the prestige of reigning nobles who might take part 
in the affair. The master of archt*^- stood behind the noble 
and corrected his aim before he shot, and some shots which 
crounicd os misses for others, were counted as hits for him. 
After the score hud been deter mined the forfeit was paid by 
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the Icffitn^ sidc> cath one of tlie losing half of the company 
advancing in turn and draining a enp of liquor. A feasc, with 
music and drinking, prreeded or fallowed or both. The Book 
of Pattjy gives u s a visid pktuTc of such an occasion. 

‘When the guests first approach the mats. 

They take their placa on the ic(l and t!ic right in an 
orderly manner. 

*11ic dishes of bamboo and wood arc arranged tn rows. 
With the sauces and kernels displayed in them. 

The liquor is mild and good, 

And they drink, all «]ual]y reverent. 

The Irclls and drunu arc properly arranged; 

And they raise ihdr ple^e-cups with owier aiul ease, 
{Then) the great target is set up; 

The bows and arrows are made ready for the shooting; 

The ardtm are matched in classes. 

*‘Show your skill in shootirq|,'‘ (it is said), 

"1 shall hit that mark," [itIs responded), 

“And pray you to drink the cup.” '* 

Eating alwaj's has bixn and no doubt always will be one of 
the principal pleasures of mutt, and the ancient Chinese did 
not neglect this department, as many bronae inscriptions, the 
Book of Pottiy^ the / U, and other sources asiure us. Not merely 
ihr archery contests, but also sacrifices and other ceremonies 
frequently endctl in feasLs. I1ie / /i describes a tort of banquet 
said to have been given by the chief official of a dUirici to all 
the important men in it, every itirce years.* Other banquets 
were given on many official oceasiems. They were gis’cn to 
rulers and nobles by their inferiors, and were gi ven by superiors, 
as a special honour, to pjersom ofinfirrior rank. Diplomats nl 
the present day who complain that they have to attend too 
many' dtimers would not ha^'e gained by bring Irom in ancient 
China, for the banquet was a chief tool of diplomacy then ati 
now. 
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The rittul to be toll owed nt these Wtiqiitb,, dipiomatic and 
otlicrwUe, is moal cK3i:ting. Gadi gnat has his place, deter* 
mined by hu rant, and thane is tm dabomte ccrcmonlaJ, in¬ 
volving much sacrificiTig, much lx>tving and yielding of pre¬ 
cedence, to be gone dtrough. Music accompanies the ceremony, 
the pieces to be played being prescribed by Ibraiula. One 
comes to wonder whether there could have lieen any pleasure 
in such a procedure. But fin all yt ‘the dain ties are served; they 
drink, no account being taken of the number of cups; and 
music is played widiout any restriction of the numbor or onier 
of the tunes.’** 

In eating they did not sit un diairs, but reclined on mats, 
using low stools as ami*rcsu. Like the mndam Japanese they 
did not wtuir shoe on these mats. Chopsticks were not, I 
believe, invented until siiurtly after our periwL There is a 
story to the effect that the last ruler of the Shang dynasty used 
ivory chopsticks, hut this appears to be pure IcgcDd. In so far 
as 1 know, no cho]}stieks have been excavated from this time, 
and we know that meat was sometimes served in great pieces 
which it would have been impossible to manage with such 
utensils. It appears that they ate by mearu of spoons, a krulc, 
and their fingers—utensils which sulliccd our own ancestors 
until quite recently indeed* 

One fact which impresses the reader of accouuis of their 
feasts is die amount of washing which was done, .-^inoug the 
regular articla laid out in preparation for a mca] wai a jar of 
clean waier for w-asliing, which was latlled as it w‘as needed 
into baidns, and a receptacle to receive used water. The guests 
washed thdr hands, with stime ceremony, before the mcai. 
During the meal, when Ihiuor wm drunk, tlie cup was washed, 
if nut after each using very nearly so. .‘Vnd the person wdjo 
washed the cup, who was a particiiumt doing it as an honour 
to the next drinker, waslicd his own hands before w.'iahin.g the 
cup. 'lliis cleanliness was not merely a matter of ceremony. 
A late section of tiie I Li prescribed that in entertsuning (brei^ 
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cltplomais ajirl members of their suites. fariJTtics slmuld be pro¬ 
vided for general ablutions cvcr>- three days, and a foil bath 
every' five.’ 

Not all feists were official, however. Rdatives and Friends, 
in groups large and small* were entertained simply or lavishly 
as desire and circtimstaDces permitted. 

*Loolc at that bird, 

Bird a> it is, seeking with its voice its companion; 

And shall a man 

Not seek to have his fnends? 

Spiritual bdngs will then hearken to him; 

He shall have harmony and peace, , , . 

I have strained off my liquor in abundance; 

The dishes stand in rows. 

And none of my ^thrcti arc absent, 

Tile loss of kindly feeling among people 

May arise fmm faults in the matter of dry provisions. 

If [ have liquor 1 strain it, do 1; 

If I have no liquor I buy it, do 1; 

I rnake the drums beat, do 1; 

I lead on tlie dance, do 1. 

Wliencver we have leisure. 

Let us dnnk the sparkling liquor.’* 

From the amount of ceremony and drinking one might 
suspect that food had little place in these dinners, but he would 
be mistaken. The anctctii Chinese appreciated tile culinary 
art—so much so that in two places the Hook Q/Pentiy lists the 
Cluef Cook of the ruler as among the moat important officials 
of the ftaie.* Unformnatcly no cook-books from those tima 
have simav^ to us, but we have the names of a number of 
Ibods and disbe which they' served. The fotimving list is com¬ 
piled from the literature. Since food is mentioned only tnd- 
dcntotly, we cannot suppose that the menu was limited to 
those dishes which happen to be named in the literature. It 
Ls possible that a few of the items listed here were not used 
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until ratbcr laic, since they appear only in ilic / tJ, Also, 
while every at tempi has been made to secure accurac>‘, it iic 
vcr}‘ (lifTicuk indeed to be absolutely sure tn m-Try ease of the 
signifieaiioR of the names of &uitJ and vegetables found in 
ancient Imoks, It will be unrieritood, therrfore, that the foUiw- 
ing list is to l)c cunsidered nothing niore ilian a sii^estinn, 
though in general an accuraie one, of the diet of the early 
Chou Chinese. 


Cfreals 

Wheat 

Rice dumpliug!! 

Rice porridge 
ranided tuiUei porridge 
Glutinous millet 
Boiled hempseed 

Vfgttablfs 

Celer>' t?) 

Mustard 

Bamboo sprouts 

Ferns (two varieties) 

Duckweed 

Pondweed 

Taro hash 

Deans 

PirJcled mallows 
Scallion pickle 
Pidded leeks 
Pickled leek-Howcrs 
Pickled rush roots 
Salted vegetables 

MisrtUottttm 

Relishes 

Sauccs 

Salt 


Fish 

Sturgetnt 

Brcani 

Carp 

Mudfish 

Turtle 

(Various other fish not easy to 
identify] 

Ahtiti 

Beet t>rotli 
Mutton brnth 
Pork broth 

Broth with vegetables 
Beef (broiled, sliced, minced) 
Pt>rk (in gravy; witii mustard 
sauce] roasted) 

.Vtuilon (broiled, sliced) 

Dog 

Tripe and check 

Dried meat (plain and snteed) 

Snail hull 

Pickled sna(| « 

Hlk flesh hasli 
Deer flesh hash 
Pheasant 
Hare 
Q.uui) 
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Wild Grape 

Peach 

Plum 

Pomelo 

OniDge 


Fruits 

Fruit of ilic Jujube Tree, 
called the Chinese Date 
(raw and stewed) 

Chestnuts (raw and cooked) 
McIphs (raw and pickled) 


We have seen that mOtils were arcompanied l>jr drinking. 
Some of the drinks provided appear to have licen non- 
aJ coho lie, or of verj- slight atcohotic contenL made &om 
various infusions of grains or of fruit juices, lliu liquor com¬ 
monly used, for sacrifice and for drinking both with meals anti 
at other limes, was made of millet, probably a sort of millcl 
beer. Its alcoholic content must not have been very large, 
since they drank consideftiblc quantities of tt and then pm- 
ceeded to shoot in arciicry contests. 

Tltc history of the use of liquor in early Chou times is rather 
interesting. The Hist Chou kings appear to have been pm- 
hibitioimts, or at least strong advocates and even cnfnrtcrs of 
temperance. Early Chou bticks, and a Inonjie inscription, tell 
us that the Sliatig people, toward the end of the dynasty, w'crc 
besotted with drink from their ruler down, and t^i that was 
svhy the Chous were given the divine command to conquer 
them. W'c might suppose that this was only a part of die 
propaganda which always accompanies war, and T think that 
it was, in part. Hut it appears to be true, also, that tlie Chous, 
as a ruder, less civilized people, used liquor less than did die 
Shangs. Ckiming in contact with the urban luxury of die 
Shang aristocrats, the Chous looked upon it as sinful and 
decadent. 

This provided the Chous with a good argument to help 
jiutify didr invasion on mural grouncU, when sudt justification 
came to he needed. Also, there was good reason why the Chou 
rulers should have sought to restnet the use of liquor by their 
own followers during the conquest and in die critjcal years 
when they were trying to make thdr holdings secure. Ancient 
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Chbese historj* lias se^'craJ instances Jn which battles were 
lost becatisc general; were too dntnk u> direct their men. 

Out of this sitoatiott wc have the AtittaiirKfiTtfnt C^onctmuig 
Litfiioft s decree now Ibund tn the J}gcn 7 nfnt C/er;ie, which was 
apparently written In* the original Duke of Chou aljout a 
decade after the Chou conquest. It was addressed to his hrother^ 
who was put in charge of a large portion of the conquered 
Shang people, as ruler of the State of W'ei. It declares dial 
liquor was originajjy used only for sacrificer, hut tliat later it 
was abused, and became the ruination of states and people. 
In fact, it asserts, disorders may always be traced to liquor, 
and it was because of this evil that Shang lost iu place of 
sovereignty. The Accomplished King was zealous in opposing 
the excessive use of liquor. Drinking should be limited tn 
sacrifices, and to certain stated occasions, after duties have 
been fully performed, when it is permiissitale to feast and to 
drink to the full. Tlie utmost vigilance is necessary to keep 
the people from falling into drnikrjmes.s, I.eaicnee is to be 
cxeieised toward the former people of Shang, for they liave 
long been corrupted; they must, if possible, be gradually 
reformed■ But as for the Chou people, 'If vou arc: told that 
there are companies who drink together, dn not fail to appre¬ 
hend tlicm all, and send tlicim here to Chnu, where 1 shall 
put them TO dcathJ® 

A bronze known as the Ta Tu Ting, which was probably 
east only a few yean after the writing of this proclamatioii, also 
MCnbcs the fall of Sbang to liquor, and savs that the earlv 
aiou kings did not allow eacessive drinking. 

These me^ures were like American prohibition in the fact 
that they allowed the use of liquor in religious ceremonies, 
but condemned n otherwise. The death [icnatly for social 
^nlung was a lniJe more stringent than anvihW coliirced 
m the Hmtcd Stans, howwer. But if these measures ever ready 
T*^^**^ anaent China they- were of short duration for 
the Chous soon hecamc as fond of luxury and the flowing tow! 
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as die Sliang» ever ctiuW have been. Even simpic meals were 
accompanied by liquor^ while at banquets it flowed unceasing. 
To be sure, every meaJ was attended by some sort of sacrifice, 
corresponding to the saying of but if this be said to 

have made the drinking religious it can be counted as nothing 
more than an excuse. In poems and rituals, time after time, 
we read that the expansive host commands; 'Let there be none 
who do not drink to the fuU!' This drinking did not always 
go to the point of drunkenness, but the Ibtiowing verses from 
the £ook of Foetty show what ofien happenedl 

'When the guests first approach the mats. 

They take iheir places on the left ami the right In an orderly 
manner. 

Tilt dishes of bamboo and wtwd are arranged in rows, 
With the sauces and kernels displayed in them. 

Tltc liquor is mild and good. 

And they drink, all equally reverent. .. . 

Wlien the guests first approadi the mats, 

All liarmiinious are they and reverent. 

Before they have drunk too much, 

Their deportment b carefully observant of propriety 1 
But when they have drunk too much, 

'rheir conduct becomes light and Irivolous— 

They leave their seats and go elsewhere, 

They keep dancing and capering, 
llcfure they have drunk too much, 

'Hicir deportment is cautious and grave; 

But after th^' have drunk too much 
It becomes indecent and rode— 
llius, being drunk 
They lose all sense of orderliness. 

Wlvcn the guests have drunk too much, 

Tlicy shout and they brawl, 

I'hey disorder die dishes, 

'flicy keep dancing in a fantastic ruonuet, 
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BciJni; druitk 

'ITiqf^ become m&cnaibtc oC tlieir errors. 

Witit their caps on one side, and like to foil ofTt 
'fhw keep dancing and ^vilj not atop. 

If, when thc>' bad drunk to the full, they went out. 

Both they and their host would W happy; 

But remaining after they are drunk 
Is what U caiTed doing injury to virtue. 

Drinking is a good institution 

Only when there ts good deportment in it. 

On every occasion of drinking, 

Some gel drunk, and some do not. 

An inspector is appointed. 

With a recorder to assist him. 

But those drunkards, in their viicness. 

Arc ashamed of those who do not get drunk. 

These have no opportunity to speak, 

-Anti prevent the others from proceeding to such great 
abandonment. 

(They might say), “Do not speak what you ought not to speak. 
Do not say what you have no occasion to say. 

If you spcik, drunk as you ore. 

We will make you produce a ram without horns. 

With three cups you lose your memories— 

How dare y'ou go on to more?** '*> 

Among the pleasures enjoyed by the ancient Chinese aristtw 
crat, music was not the least. ITiere w ere proicssional musician.% 
but It was also customary for indii-iduals to play an instrument 
tor ihdi own pleasure. The instrument chiefly used for this 
purpose was stringed, played by plucking; iu note are dcwribed 
as ‘quiet and pleasant.* It was considered an appropriate 
companion to both joy and sorrow. 

Music was played as an accompaniment to ceremonia 
all sorts, as well as to feasLt. h held u very important place 
connection with sacri&co, hymns of praise being played and 
sung as a part of the ritual. Even in archery contests the shoot- 
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tn^ done in time to mosiCi and shou not tn accord 

witii tlie rhytlun wore not counted. 

The musicians were commonly btin{:l. They were treated 
with honour, holding official positituns. At feasu they were 
given food and liquor, in their turn, like other guests. At 
banquet!} and similar functions music was furnished 1>^' groups 
of two sorts. One was a quartet, which sang to the accompani¬ 
ment of string insmunenta played b>' two of its members. 
^fusic of anotJtcr kind was provided by a band of idayers 
equipped with a type of need-organ, which had a otimber of 
pipes and tras played by bJovking upon it. 

For sactifices and more important occasions an orchestra of 
many pieces played. It was composed of drums, bells, and 
musical sounding stones, each of many vmieties, and wind 
instruments. 

Some of the pieces of music played w'crc lunes 0(im|XMeiI w 
accompany verses in tlir JiMk tt/Poetry, while others were purely 
iastnimeiitaJ, without words. All have been lost. We are unable 
ct'cn to Ibnn a general picture of the music of iindcnt China 
u'ith any assurance that it is accurate. Nothing could be less 
correct than the supposition that the music of modem China, 
and especially the percussive symphonies <if the modem Chinese 
theatre, give any adequate idea of classical Chinese music. 

Tlierc was a great deal of ritualism cumtecicd with music 
in die early period. Certain pieces were to be played at certain 
times, certain songs were used u'heti die principal guest entered, 
othen when he left, and so nn, Bui the elaborate systcmi of 
metaphysical ideas whicli surrounded music at a later time 
does not appear in the boob of the period before Goo a.ti. 
Later, w'c &nd elaborate tiicories linking music wtdt niimcrology, 
magic, Olid govemmctit. It was said that the morals and even 
the future of a slate could be knovm by ocoiuining its music, 
so that the king might use this means of teaming whcU'cr his 
vassals ruled their territorie well or ill. But all thb appears 
to be the philoisophica! elaboration of a later day. 
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^ >1K miist «e 3 irclihig qucsiioii$ whicli can be asked abi>ut a 
TcligioTi arc not 'What are its ddtics?’ and ‘What arc its bcliels?’ 
but ‘What arc its aims?' and ‘How arc they attained?’ To 
understand this aspect of a culture wc must first learti what 
arc tile needs and desirs which the people liopc to satisfy 
through religion f and then examine the means by which they 
seek to satisfy them. For the Shang period our infonnatiaii was 
tfKJ liulc to aJJow of this, but for early Riiou times tile picture 
U rdativdy complete. 

Esp.'cially in the bronac inscriptions we gel a very good 
cross-section of the desires of those who made them, 'Fhe 
casting of a large bionac vessel was an event in (he life of even a 
wealthy and powerful individual, If it was intended for sacri¬ 
ficial purposes he believed that it would help him to obtain 
fiiom the aJl-potvcrful gods those things which he most desired, 
and he frequently went tre the trouble of stating them explicitly. 
Since these vessels were expected to endure fbr 'ten thousand 
years’ and more, their inscriptions do not, unfortunately, 
express the specific desires of thdr makers for success in this or 
that business of the moment; they arc couched in general terms. 

Analysis of the three hundred and thirtj'-two inscriptions 
covered by my notes sliows that the most universal prayer ti: 
‘May my sons and grandsons fur ever treasure and use thb 
vessel/ 'file real meaning of this is, of course, that he wishes 
hit line to continue, and his dacendants to sacrifice to hU spirit 
lor ever. This is the chief desire^ and it hdps to explai n why 
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individuals are somctiititii ready to sacxifirc their individual 
lives and even the wetfare of the state as a whole for the sake 
or the continuation ol'thdr famiUea. 

Next to this comes the desire for lonjf lifc» On the Western 
Chou bromes it is sought in only about eight per cent, of the 
inscriptions, hut more than one-half of the Eastern Ciion pieces 
pray for loni|;eviiy. The desire for long life » ver^' strong ainon$ 
the Chinese to this day, and it is not easy lor us, who sometimes 
feel that the best we could ask is to die after passing our prime, 
to understand. One hears even young Chinese women wish 
that they were old, and young and blooming foreign tvomen are 
samctiines shocked, on the CluDese streets, to hear beggars 
address them as 'aged dame*; it is a comiilimcni. A part of the 
reason for tiiis is the veneration paid to age in China, and the 
place of the old in the family system. A man is almost a minor 
in China until his father dies, no matter how old he may be. 
Custom still obliges him to render a large measure of obedience 
during all liis fsithcr's lifetime, and ilus W'as backed by law 
until lire advent of the republic. Parents and grandparents 
must not only be supported, but must be given the best of 
everything and treated with die greatcat honour. Old persona 
are in authority and may be tyrants if they like; the young, 
nmong tlie old-ikshioned at least, have very little recourse. In 
sut;li a system it it ordinariiy »>ot until one it old that one can 
begin to enjoy life ftiUy, and lo be a petson of consequence. 
Prayers for ‘blessings' or tlie 'assistance' of the spirits in 
general terms arc nnluraily fretiuent on iJie bronzes. Sometimes 
it is asked that the spiriu shall 'protect ray person,' or grant 
'good Ibriunc.* The Chinese equivalent of'give us lids day our 
daily bread* is ncX lacking, A desire cpiitc traderstandalile to 
all who find satisfaction in their work Is expressed 1 ^ officials: 
'May I tong assist the Son of Heaven in the administration of 
government.' 'Children without limit' arc requested, and some 
ask. that after living a long life they may 'come to s good end,’ 
All of lltesc fall more ur i(^ into die class of material things, but 
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wc find ocr&sioiidl pctitionji for ^ucih 'fiplrittiaf* blessing jm 
tranquiUUy yml wifKfiitn. 

Like dir iiieti of Sb^ng times, these people were eager to 
know the future, and we fmd them Keeking to read it in a 
v^cty of ways. The old metliud with the tortoUc-shell was 
still used, as well as the metliud which bvolved the Bwk of 
Changts, Dreams, the songs of boy's, and periiom glRcd with 
special ability In dmt direction were alj used to roll back die 
curtain of the future. Not merely kings, but people ofaJI sorts 
—couples planning an clopemeat, wives of soldiers, lotiguig for 
their husband's reltim^bt^ught die orades, 

Sairiitce, sometimes accompanied by prayer, was the method 
by which they wmghi in obtain blessings fi-om the spiriis. Not 
all sacrifices needed to be act^ompaiued by prayer. Some offer¬ 
ings were made regularly, as much a matter of course as the 
lood givim to an aged father, and the constant aid and pro¬ 
tection given by I he spirits to their worshippers were as much 
to be expected as the care caercised by a father over his sun, 
Bui w'hcn the worshipper was confronted by some unusual 
difficulty or faced by some special need, then he had to make it 
known to his deity in the form of a prayer. It is probable 
this was usually w-ritten, read aloud at a sacrilicc, and then 
burned. Such prayers, made on all sorts of subjects, were 
especially important for war. As with u«, Isoih sides prayed \hr 
victory, and it was felt that ilie prayer bad no little effect on 
the outcome. 

■Dir things which were sacrificed were in general die same 
tu in the Shaug ptu-iod. Rut it will be remembered that the 
Bhangs sacrificed no products of agriculture except liquor. The 
Chous sacriftced grain from the Ijcginning of the dynasty, ant! 
their nnrsaton deigned even to cat cooked vegetables The 
things to be sacrificed varied according to rank, down to the 
common people who are said to have Bacrificcd fish to didr 
ancestors. Animals given to the spirits iiad to be pcrrccl. 
If a bull, selected lor sacrifice and accepted bv djvinadoni 
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liiter hat! one of its horm nibbled by a mousc^ it coatd not 
be ofTered^ 

Some itiTormation ccmccming sacrifice m rJic Choti period 
IS fumishod by the excavatlDns at Hsttn Hsien. We have already 
seen that there is only one ease of wliai appears to be human 
iacrificet ^hich eoniraats gfeally vdth what vrsis Hitiiid at 
4\nyajig, One pit, alx>ut thirty feet sqtiare and iwtmy feet 
deepj is cspcciaJly inlcmtingj lor it was apparently used fur 
the ofTeritig of a large ^chariot sacrifice.' No humai] remains 
were found iti it. At ihe bottom of ihc pit were seventy-lwo 
horses, twelve chariois, and eight dogs* The horses were 
evideiiily hitched to the chariats, at the time of iutcrnn«mt, but 
the wheels had been removed from the chsiriots. Each of the 
dogs had a bell hung abont itg neck. Earth was probably 
thrown in from the north sidci fbr die horses were ^1 at the 
south ride, in the greatcsi confusion as if something had 
frightened them and caused them to nin that way. The dogs 
were found at the base of the south, east, and west walk, 
where they were obviously trying to climb out as the earth was 
thrown in upon them- After die dogi and horses were covered 
wdtb cartlt the wheels of the chariots were ihrown into the pit, 
and it was filled up to Um greund level. 

There were many different sorts of sacrifices ^ at many dijferem 
times. Some were made only for a particular occasion, as to 
rdebrate a vie lory, or as pan of a diplomatic miLsion. Others, 
like tJiose of spring and of autumn, were cormcclcd with 
agrioilturc and the calendar. Tlie dead were sacrificed to very 
frequently when ihcji- had first died, but were gradually fed 
less often, apparently with the idea that they became accustomed 
to ihcir status as spirits and required less nourishment. A til I lit 
fait of any (bod or drink partaken of tvas poured out for the spirits 
at c\^cry meal. 

An interesting figure in the sacrificed to ancestors was the 
'piersonator* of the ancestor sacrificed to. "nib was a descendant^ 
who was cojasidcred for the time being to be by the 
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spirit lionoured in ihc ceremony, He twe tind drank of the food 
and liquor offered, and then told the descendant making the 
sacr'iftce that his offerings were necepiablc, and pronounced a 
Hissing upon Mm, In a case of necessiiy the personator might 
be a child or even a baby who had to l>c held in arms and 
assisted m the performance of these duties. 

The ancestral temple was rite centre of the life and affairs of 
the family. Xoi only sacrifices, but the other ceremonies con¬ 
nected with important events in tlie family life took place there. 
The proposal of marriage was received by a girl's lather m the 
ancestral temple, and after she was married she was not fully 
wed until the time when, three months alter she cnined her 
htisband’s family, she vvas introduced to its ancestors and cook 
part in saerific.es in its temple. 

But (he ancestral temple was more than a famity ecu ire in 
the narrow sense of the word. In the temple of the ordinary 
arhioerat, not only his affairs but those of all his dependants 
were centred, and hh retainers assisted him in its ceremonies. 
The temple of the ruler of a state was the centre of its activities, 
and he w‘as assisted there by men who w'cre masters in their 
own temples. The lung's ancestral temple wav the centre of 
affairs for all of China, and when he was powerful the rulers 
of states acted ^ his ;tsristant in itv rites. 

All of the most important activities of the state took place in 
the nnecstml temple of its mler. Here the new heir assumed 
his position. Militar> expeditions set out from the temple, and 
returned to it to rcpi>rt and celebrate victory' upon their return. 
The business of diploinacy, and slate han{|ucts, took place 
there. Officials were appointed to nfftcc and given rewards, 
and vassals were invested with icrritories, in this same ludl. 
Apparendy sacrifu’cs not only to the ancestors but also to lieavcii 
WCTC soroctiittes offered here; whetlter lieavcu was also sacrificed 
to in the open air, in this early period as it was later, is not dear. 

Tltc aiuestrtd temple symliulked (he state in w> fur as the 
state was conceived as the estate, the patrimony, of Itt ruling 
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family. Bui the state also considered as a temtoml cntitv% 
a ^faihcrlaod/ and in this sense it was symbolbsed by the sM^ 
the so-caUc^ ^altar of tlte land/ OriginaJiy thi^ was simply the 
soil, the giver of crops^ to which sacrifice were offeml for an 
abundant harvot; in time of drought it was thought that 
sncrificea to the land could produce rain. It wa$ itoi easy to 
sacrifice to the soU v\itliout sonie and this symbol was 

foimd in a mound which may have been natural at fim. But 
such mounds came to be thrown up in every village^ and since 
they rjTnbnlisccd the land of the little district they became 
centres of religious aedvih^ in each community. Nobles who 
hrld lands comprising many \dllagcs had larger mounds, 
representing all of their territory, and the same was imc of the 
rulers of states and even the king himselE 

lliis lA/ is a very old ddt>'* As we saw, it already esisted in 
Shang times. In the early Cliou period it was still recognked 
to be an agricultural ddty, and h was sacrifutid to (br rain and 
for good harv'csis. In ihb period it was frequently called jA/ cAi, 
^land ami grain* or 'the altar of Land and grain/ But it ^vsL^ 
also recognbcecl a religloui and symbolic centre of the stale. 
Commanders of mi Lit ary expeditions had not only to receive 
tlicir orders in ihr ancestral temple, but also to take part iu 
certsiin ceremonies at this mound, before they could set out on 
an expedition. And certain state aetiviric^, especially the execu¬ 
tion of some criminals, were carried out here. The /W of the 
late Manchu dynasty la still to be seen, j ust west of the imperial 
palace in Peiping* 

The importance of the ancestral temple and the sh^ as twin 
centres of the spiriuiaj inftucnccs guarding the state is shown 
by die fact that w^hen a state or a dynasty was extingtiiihed it 
was consider( 3 1 Dcc<'!S$aiy to destroy them. Only in ihis way 
could the apiriis protecting die former ruler be enfeebled, ajid 
their enmity be made leas dangCToai. 

in addition to tlicae two places where sacrifices were per- 
Ibrmrtl* other offering were made in the suburbs of the capital 
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and a I varifiu^ places in (he open aJr, according to ihc natwo 
<if die dcitirs bdng hononred and their riles. 

Tlxtxc was nnl a priesthood in our ?ionsc of the word, llicrc 
were officials^ retainers, sntd sm^ants who specialized in rtligioua 
fiinctions. Thc>^ had diarge of keeping up the icmpla, they 
composed and recited prayers, and thej* were *1^1 cd in ritual 
Olid often a^isied and erven guided their lords in pwibuming 
the prescribed cercTnonies^ Bui they were always of Icsicr rank 
and status than the peraon who took the chirf part in die 
riiual; in ariatocratic Families thdr functions were per- 

tbnned by men who were not of aristocratic sianditig, or even 
by slaves, Tlity Itad little or no real autiiority in religioiLS 
Tliere was T\n conflict of church and siate^ because 
thea'c was no church except as it w^as identified iriih iJiosc vvho 
wielded the political powxr^ 

There waij to lx* sure, itill another das of persons w^ho 
claimed to be in direct communicaiion with spirit?» t\'cn to be 
possessed by them. They w'ere both male and lemale, and we 
may cal! them wizards and witched, 'Hicy called up spirits* 
communiGated wid? them^ and perfarmed various acts of a 
more or less magical sort, including prophecy p Their claims 
w'ric bdic%'cd in very widely^ hut they were not held in very 
gijofl repute. Occasionally one of them, by gaining mllucmcc 
over some mler, came to a lemporart' position of great power, 
but ilicy were generally rcgiinJcd as of queitionable respect¬ 
ability. li was not lilt thing to be in relaiions of twj much 
intimacy with splrits> any more ihan it was dignifietl for one 
in ait inferior position to flatter his njler and become a favourite. 
The statement of Confucius, that one should 'Respect the 
spirit^ but maintain the proper distance hi nelalions with 
ilicm,' ^ crivedfi the caae perfeedy. To ftul ifi one’n dnties to them 
Witt impious and dangerous, hut to fawn upon iheiii wiih 
exccsaivc aiienriom was equally blameahk. 

SpiritSj and especially the spirits ofaticestorsp were CKtrerndy 
important. VVtioden tablets, iiiHerilietl with liieir tiamc^^ were 
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s« up in the nnc<^tr^ temple, and wlicn a military wpcditiDn 
went forth one of these was carried with it. The spirits did not 
dwell in the temple at all times, but were summoned to it on 
ceremonial occasions. Mats and arm-rests were provided lor 
them at such tirnes, just as if they had been living men. To 
honour them with a sacrifice and to honour an esteemed 
person, still living, with a feast, were called by the same lenn5| 
sometimes the same ritual vessels were used for both pijrix»5es! 

In genera! the spirits of the dead. From kings to the humble! 
seem to have been conceived of as U\ring in the heavem. But 
there was another idea, frequenliy mcnrioticd in later boob, 
that the dead lived under ihe earth at a place called the 
'Yellow Springs; I know of only one reference lo it in the 
early period. Duke Chuang of the State of Chfeg had a 
yomigcr brother whom he treated very indulgently, with the 
result that he wished to rob him of his state. Their mother was 
partial to the younger bnnher, and agreed w aid liim in hia 
plot. Ti was discovered and foiled, in 733 n.c. Duke Chuang, 
very angry with his mother, sw-orc that he would not see her 
again *unti| we reach the Yellow Springs,* that a, after death, 
ilut in finie good nature and filial piety made him repent of 
his. oath, ;«id a resourceful iubject suggested a means of evading 
it. The Duke had two tunueh digged under the earth, meeting 
in the Centre, he entered at one end und his mother entcrcft at 
the other; they met undcrgroimd and the conditinns of the 
oath were considered fulfilled.® This suggests dial the Yellow 
Springs was simply a term denoting the abode of the dead under¬ 
ground in the gra ve, Uke the Shral of the Hebrews. 

The povrer of ancesiral spirits was not believed in by dicir 
descendants only. In $60 B.r, the H liarbarians defeated the 
armies of the Slate of \V‘d very decisively, and pressed on to 
take the capital, 'Hiey captured two high olltdafs of Wd, who 
told them, 'We have charge of the sacrilices <if the stale; if you 
do not allow ns to precede you. it will hr impossible to take the 
city.* On this the captured oflkiak were allowed to go ahead 
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and warn the inhabitants. * Ctiincsc themselves acted similarly. 
More til an oncCt if l>clicvc the records^ states which 

h^d been vanquished and mifhl have been aimrxctl were 
spared because nf the fear of the anger of their micestors. The 
State of Luj hoine ofConhicius^ endured in the aid of the Chou 
dvTiaatyi although it sniall and weah during mo^t of its 
liistory^ while larger and more powerfal states fdl all about it; 
imdoijbtrdly tins was partly due to the prestige of the Duke of 
Chou, its famidci^ 

It was not on!)' by tlic general exercise of protection or pun- 
ishmeiu that the spirits of the dead mnnifestcd Lhemsdvei. At 
time^ they tcxrk possession of unfortimate individuals, and 
sometimes ihcy appeared as ghoatij rewarding benefits or taking 
revenge for past injuries. It is rdated that King Hsiiati was 
shot by a ghost. King Mu is said to have been the not of 
his mothcf^s husbandi but of an ancient and mwchievous 
ghim who carried on an intrigue witli lier. 

One of the most typical ghost stories has to do with the 
troubled times of the State of Chin. It may be recalled that 
Shfin-shengt the heir apparent of Duke Hricn, unwilling to 
lake the barbarian woman who delightetl the aged Duke 
from him, succumbed to her plouiug and killed himseif At 
the aume time Uie other sons of the Duke fled the state* and 
lived abroad. Tlicreaftcr various other states ploiicd to pur 
thb or that scion on the throne, as their own prot^gi?. On the 
death of Duke iMcn^ two ofhis sons took hia place in $uccewon* 
in the same year, 651 b,c. Both were murdered. A third 
became Duke Hui. He b geuemUy acknowledged to have 
been u man uf no character, placed in [wwef b>' the Slate of 
Cli*in because he was expected to be a useful puppet. He 
wxm proved arrogant and ifcachcfous. Later* when Hu T'u* 
former cJmriotecT of Shcn-dimg wh^i commitictl suicide, was 
dris-ing through the countrjv he saw the ghmi ofShen-rh^gi 
who got into the diariol ami nxle with him, laying* "i-wii 
[Duke Hull has violated all propriety. I have liacl a riDrjucst 
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graBicd by Ti [that is. Shajig Ti, the chief deiij'J. Tljc State of 
Chin is to be given to Gb^in, and Ch'in wi]J continue the 
socriJiccs to me.’ Hu T’u replied to himr 'Your servant has 
heard that spirits do not enjoy sacrifices tnade by those who 
are not their kindred, and that people only sacrifice to the dead 
of their own family. Will no I my lord’s sacrifices really be 
catinguislicd in that case? At id what is the guilt of the people 
of Chin? 1 ask that my lord consider before he causes them 
to be w^tigly punished, and his own sacrifices m be cut off.* 
Shcit'sheng replied; ‘^'cry wdl, I will change my njqucsL 
Seven days hence, on the western side of the new city, tliere 
will be a wizard through whom you may communicate with 
me.' Hu T’u agreed, and the prince vanished. At the time 
and place agreed upon Hu T’u was told; ’Ti has gmntcd that 
only the guilty person shall be punished. He shall be defeated 
in Han/* 

Hungry ghosts, wandering about without sacrifices, made 
trouhle. Sometimes they stole die sacrifices of other spirits; 
snmeumes they made people Ut until they were fed. For them 
to cross one’s path was dreaded, but greateGt of all was the 
fear that one might hitnself become one of them after death. 
T'hLs was a tremendous moral force. If a subject attempted 
rebellion, it was not merely liis own life which would be forfeit 
if he failed; there was a considerable probability that his w'hulc 
family would be wiped out, and with it would ^ his sacrifices, 
invisible spirits were all about. 

'Do not say, "This place is not public; 

No one can see me here.” 

The approaches of spirits 
Cannot be calculated brfbreliand, 

But the more should they not be slighted.’* 

Not only the gliostt of the dead but various spirits oi‘water and 
Ibrest were to be dealt with. OUerings were made to various 
minor powers, such as the path and the cross-roads, Mountaina 
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aod rivers were especially impK>rtant^ The AVUow River w:ls 
a spirit who had special power to give victory in war lo those 
who sacrificed to it^ It Uked precious jades and hue dothesp 
tig habit was to appear in dreams and make knosyn to mortals 
what it wanted- Woe betide him w'hrj fkOed to cast the coveted 
article Into tu tvaiersl 

Shang Tij the ‘highest ruler* whom we met in tlie Slumg 
pcriotlp here figures the chief deity, He is apjMireniJy a ton 
of ruler nt the heavci^. The former kings arc *ai die left and 
right ofTt/ and he seems io runction as the pre^idem of the 
great rpmUp Hut we find Shang Ti abo called by another 
name—Heavim. There is no question that in die Chou period 
these are commonly used as nvo names for the mmc dchy. On 
tlic other hand, xvc find that on early Chou bronzes Heaven is 
mendoned very commonly^ while Shang Ti occun but rarely. 
But Hcavcii, as the oartie of a ddi>% docs not occur once in all 
of die thousands of Shang oracle inscriptions that ate known. 
What appafendy happened Is dial the Chou people liad a 
chief dcity\ called Heaven# before they came into close contact 
w'idi die Sbongi* When tiicy took over many aspects o^ Shang 
culture they found that Shang Ti filled a place something iike 
that of their Heaven^ and idendfied the two. This h a familiar 
pruc^ in the history of religiom. Tlie Romans identified seveial 
of their deities with Greek gods, Jnno willi Hera, Venu^ wlih 
Aphrodite, and so on« 

'The origin of Heaven as a ddty anicing the Chou people ti 


very difficult to trace, ’Hie Chinese word b T'icn. i its form 

in early Gliou timei was , wludi ii clearly the figure of a 

man. After sortie y^ars of study of its use in literature and on 
bronze mscriptions^ tif the dcvclopmenl of llic character 
in comparistm with the dex'elopmcmt of other rharacfcrs, I 
have evolved the following thf-iiry: The origiua] meaning of 
dib word was simply ‘a great mun/ that is^ a man of power, 
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prestige^ and knpartaiice. such ii applied especially lo mlci^ 
and to Lings. From tJii& if was appiit^ to tte same men after 
dcathj wlicn* as spirits, they became still greater; here then wc 
have it as meiming the ‘Grent SplntSs" that is, the spirits of the 
former kings and great personages of ihe pastp considered as a 
body. By an easy tramicion it was tiicd also to mean ^thc abode 
of the Great Spirits/ that is the heavens* ilie sky. l lerci ihen^ 
wc have Lise Ide^i of Heaven as a vague wmbol cif the vyisl 
power of the great spirits and dte place wftcrc they dwell. Since 
diinese does not comoiuniy distmgiush singular and pturalj it 
vvas easy to think of this vague^ over-filling power as a single 
[>cr£onj and thusi from the ^Grcat Spirits,^ we gtt the idea of 
a single ^ Great Sphrit^* Hcavmi a vast, somewt^t impensonai 
over-nding dcity\ 

The proof for ali this b, of course* much more complicated 
I turn ihb statement. Bnt there arc many pas^^ages which cannot 
be ocplaincd satisfactorily on any other basb, and t bdieve 
that if b sound. While Jt caniiot be saidi as yct^ to be marc 
ilnui a thcorjiV it has already been published m Ciuncse anci 
accepted by a noitthcr of Chinese scholars who arc thoroughly 
familiar with the evidence on which ii h ba^d. 

tn this coimccUon il b interesting to note that the tide by 
which the Cliou kings were commonly known was T’ien TstCi, 
"the Son ofUca^xn/ If Heaven ortginaily meant die Ibitnrr 
kings considered as a groups then it is ;dtogctha' fitting that ihc 
rcigtiing king should be known as their descendant. But 
this i:aii hardly be called a Jinal pmof of thb thesory^ since wc 
find elsewhere kings said lo be di^ended from gods who were 

never mortub. VVe Imvc neen that fhe title 

which ww later considered to be the exclusive possession of 
the mlcr of all of Clunaj w'as originally merely a name for a 
territorial chieftaim* From bronze iniicriptioiis we c;m see that 
die Clhou kings dietnsclves seem (o have lolcratcd use uf ilih 
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title hy certain of Uick laj'at vasuls. But tlib iit not die ctue 
with the title ‘Sod of Heaven.’ Of sucii there could be only otic, 
and to assume this title w-as to avow one’s Inioition of making 
liinuieir master of all Clhioa. li was deiinitnly linked witlt the 
impenat way, and lesser rulers did not dare to usurp they 
were presented, no doubt, by rcli|pous awe sm svel! its prarticai 
[x)licy. 

EveTywhcfc that we find a growing spirit of humarutarianlsm 
and an expansion oftiixial cunsdcncc we al;so find in religion a 
GOTTCspondiug increase of emphasis on ethics., accompanied, 
perhaps, bj’ a lessening of the stress laid on purely ritual practices. 
We find thU in CUina during die Chou period, and many of 
the scholars and statesmen who champion the new point of 
view remind us striiingly of tlte Hebrew prophets. Virtue, they 
declare, is far more imf>ortant tlian sacririccs in getting the 
lavour of the gods. Tor one who is m the wmng to lead an 
army to battle Is to go to certain defeat. Especially, they 
insist, is it impossible for a ruler who oppreucs his people to 
enjoy the prosperity wliich comes from heaven, no matter liow 
plcnUfui the grain or how fat die animals wbidi he may sacrU 
ftcc. And the sacrifi ce of human beings, which was common in 
Sbang limes and not unusual in the early days of Chou, is 
condemned with growing vehemence. The sanctity of human 
lift, even of the Jivia of very unimportant persons, becomes a 
principle in the ediics and the religion of the official class. 

The problem of evil was vexing, in this as in every other 
religion, U was staunchly declared that evil actions invariably 
found their punisluncnt, in misforiune, disgrace, or untimdy 
death, on ihi* earth. In native Chinese religion there was no 
punislimcnt of evil alter death, except the punishment which 
came to a man whose sacrifices were cut off because his family 
had been extinguished. But uniesa his posterity had ceased, the 
spirit of the cvilnleiet was sacrificed Ut along widi die good, 
and if the line was destroyed the good ancestors suffered with 
the bad. This was not very satisfactory. And there were coxes, 
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of whicb everybody knew, in which men who had iived thor¬ 
oughly wicked lives enjoyed them up Co the very end, when 
they died fuU of years and suiroimded by luxury^ and theicaftEr 
enjoyed uniutcirupted sacrifices tor many generadom. But 
ci'en so such a one could not be sure of escaping misfortune, if 
we may bdtevc the Diseoarus of tbt States. Fur after one such 
harrlened malefactor had been bitned, smoke was seen to issue 
from his grave. HLs cofhn had burned up. tfh sins had followed 
turn cvett into the lomb, und found him out at last. 
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UsTJL the establishment of the Republic in ppia the govern¬ 
ment of China fimcibnec! without a written ccnitiiutton. 
llierc arCj however^ various imponant books and documents 
whieh^ taken logethe^^* might be said to contain the fimdaniciitaJ 
laws and doctrines on wluth the Ciiincae state has been baaed. 
I f we were to gather together such a body of literature, we shoitM 
find it to be com|>oscd very laigcly of document written during 
the Qiou dynasty or verj' shortly thereaher. And if we mailc a 
Ii?tt of the various pnneiplo and dr^trines which made up the 
Clunese consiitution of former yean we should find that a 
disproportionate number of them came to ^mething much 
like their present form during die Chou 

If we look Itito andent boob which set out the forms and 
procedure of Chinese govcmmimt, such as the CAen 

and the CtTm(mai Reccjds^ we find dahorate instjttitions of a 
complexity and a nicety of oTganizadon which surprise us. 
Some scholars, both Chinese and fordgn, have made the 
mistake of supposing that these daboraic schemes give us a 
faithful picture of the machmcr>' through which the early and 
{Kiwerful CliDu kings ruled - But it 1$ abnndandy evidenti from 
contemporary records, that no such fhr-flung bureaucracy 
could have cxcrcbcd its welLrcguJated sway in those lima. 
As we have sksen, government w^as very krgdy famed oiii to 
Individual feudal lords who were given territoria whidt tliey 
might rule as they saw fit, so long as ihey gave to their immediate 
superior, whedicr die king or anuther feudal lord, military 
icrv'Lcc and sudt tribute as was expecictl of tlicm. Only if the)' 
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cnine Into conflict with other nobles or if their people were 
oppressed to the poini of acturJ rebellion waa intcrfcretice in 
ktcnl affairs by the superior to be expected. In such conditions 
wide vaiiadons in methods of administration were inevitable. 

Whence, tben^ come the books containing elabomte if not 
altogether practical schemes of a far-flung supcrt'ision by a 
central govornment? lltey arc not dllltcull to account for. We 
Imvc seen that after 771 a.c, the [jower of the CHiou kiugs 
virtually ceased. Instead there eivnicd a long and sanguinary 
struggle for power between the various states, bringing i‘'>n- 
ditions which no thiukitig person could find satisfactory. By 
contrast the earlier and in many wrays cruder times of Western 
Chou, when the Chou kings did excrcLfc some degree of sove¬ 
reignty over all of the China of their day, seemed ideal. 'Flie 
officials and philosophers^, biiildiug on the basis of laci, pro¬ 
ceeded to work out an ideal system of govenintent, which they 
declared liad actually been practised formerly. Tlie result was 
that, while it had never previously extsted, as much, of ii as was 
practicable was taken over at various times by later Chiiiosc 
governments. Bven some of Uic recently created government 
of ‘Manchukuo' is said to be based on ‘usages of the Chou 
dynasty/ which in realicj' means upon these idcaliiced books. 

But if the China of early Chou limes had no written con¬ 
stitution, and if the eluhorale schemes of governmcm whiclt 
Jalcr scholars attributed 10 this period do not actuaUy go t>adc 
$0 Cu*, it docs not follow that there was no btv and nu basis of 
government in those times. Everywhere custom b the baab 
and the forerunner of written law, and there b no country 
in the world in whiejj custom and tradition have been revered 
and obscrv'cd more faithfully than in China. 

N’oi only do the Chinese now respect antiquity, but tlicy did 
so even in very ancient times. The exhortations to 'study and 
follow the w'ays of the wise kings of old' and CO 'pattern yourscll' 
after the ancients' arc among the most usual motils of the 
literature even of tlic very beginning of die Chou period. 
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Tlie Document Clasja, lije Bock cf Boet^t bronze imcriptiotis 
and other sources join in shov%’itig this. 

'1 think of the men uf old, 

That I may be kept from doing tvrotig .,, 

1 think of the ancients. 

And find what is in my htatu’^ 

Time after lime we find cnimdated ihr doctiitie that custom, 
and the example of fuTmer rulcrSj is hinding at agairmt the v^ish 
or whim of the ruler of the mnment. Naturally this docirine 
was resisicd by the rulers, and often with success. But they 
could not entirely disregard it, and titu^e who did str too 
stubbomiy sometimes lost their power and even thdr lives as a 
result, 

.About 6 ot 3 .0. Duke Ling of the State of Cli*dn exhausted 
the resources of Ills territories to build a marvellous pleasure 
pavilion for his mJstrcss. The people were compelled to con¬ 
struct it with forced labour, Tlicir crops were neglected, and 
the stale was generally left to go to ruin while its ruler's tastes 
were pandered to. But tiie worst of die criticisms which were 
levelled against liim, from die point of view of the times, was 
dial ^hc has departed from the laws of the farmer Icings.' 

It must be rememl>cred that many dungs beside mere 
inertia made for adherence to tradition. The former ruleis 
tvere ancestors of the present rolcri nor to conform to their 
ways was to be scarcely filial. Even, more important, the 
former rulers were powerful spirits; to (lout their example was 
to run the risk of making enemies before whom any mere 
mortal might quail. On tlie otlier hand, the force of iradidon 
was not absolute, 'To folbw an orctneous example,' declared 
King Cb’tiig of Ch'u, 'is to aggravate die error,' And one couid 
find more dum one tradition on any UnportaiiL question; 
sometimes these were mutually comra^ctory, so that it was 
impossible lo follow all of them. In this case U was tccc^ized 
dial one must selcci and follow' the most worthy precedents, 
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Tradition liad^ then, much of the force of taw, Bui if we $edc 
to prove the existence of written codes of law in early Chou times 
wt; have a difhcuh task. We have, it i« true, in the earliest and 
quite authentic literature passages which have been translated 
as ‘die ptuiishoients will be determined by the regular laws of 
Vin {i.e., Shang),'* etc. In the 3 ^ of Pochy we have: 

'The Accomplislied King said, ''Alas! 

Alas I you Yin-Shang. 

It is not that Shang Ti lias caused dus evil time, 

But it arises from Yin's not using (he old ways. 
Although you have not old experienced men. 

You have still the ancient statutes and laws.'* *' 

The term here translated as 'statutes' definitely refers to books, 
Tlic section in the Doeamnt Cbmic known as ‘The Harangue 
at Pi,' b a speech made by a feudal noble to his army at die 
latmchiog of a military expedition. In the course of the address 
he says: 

' When die horses and cattle are seeking one another, or when 
your followers, male or fanaie, abscond, presume not io leave 
the ranks to punue diem. But let ihein be carefully returned, 
1 wiD reward you who return them according to dieir value. 
But if you leave your placet to pursue them, or if you svho find 
them do not return them, you ahall be dealt with according to 
the regular putiishments. And let none of you dare to rob or 
detain (vagrant followers or animals), to jump over enclosures 
and w'ills to steal away horses or oxen, or to decoy away 
servants or female attendants. If you do so, you shall be dealt 
with according la the regular punishmenu,'* 

This certainty infers that there was a dclinitc and generally 
luiderstootl body of military' law, and we get the impression from 
other passages that there was such a body of law for application 
lo criminal offences by the civil population. But were these, 
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or were ihcj' not, \"irittcn codes? This is a hard question. It 
seems difficult to suppose that (hey were not, Th a civilti^ation 
so fond of writini; aa that of early Chou China. 

Oo the other hand^ we find ourselves at a loss if we seek to 
hrinjf any definite evidence of such written codes. There is a 
book in the DMupvnt Cliissk catted ‘The Punishments of Ltl/ 
which is traditionally ascrilied to the first half of the tenth 
centur>' s.ct. Here we might espect to find a code, but actually 
we have nothing of the sort. It opens with some general and 
highly dubious statements concerning the origins of eriminal 
law, rontinucs with a disquisition on the impartiality to be 
obsened in trying cases, and becomes specific only in setting 
forth an elaborate schedule of lines to be applied in place of 
various imnishmcnts. It presupposes a iughly refiord and 
elaborate schedule of criminal law. 

'Of crimes that may be redeemed by the fine in lieu of brand-* 
ing there arc one thousand, and the same number of those that 
would incur cutting oil die nose. TJie fine ia tiru of cutting off 
the feet extends to five htuidred cases, that in lieu of castration 
to three hundred, and that in lieu of death to two hundred. 
Altogether, set against the five punishiurnUs there are three 
thousand crimes/* 

If w*e could acoepi ihic d(K:unicnt us coming from our period 
we should ccrialuly have to Isclieve tiial there wha tt very diS 
tailed criminal code in existence. But compiirison uf this laxik 
with other early fitcrature shows iliat it u<as written lotig after 
the end of our period. 

In so far as I know, there is not, in all of the literature of the 
early Chou period, a single staietnimt that a specific crime 
legally call* lor a gpceific punishmcni, It would seem that the 
‘laws of tive former kings' which are so frequently spoken of 
were certain general rnaxinis of conduct and statemeuLS of 
prinriple, w'hile it was IcfV to the individual ruler to take what 
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itcp* li*i round necessary to oworc the praciicc of tliesc prin¬ 
ciples by those under hw power, 'flic earliest reference to a 
specific tade which 1 know is that of the T<# Chann. which saw 
that id 536 n.G. the criminal code of the Slate of Clh^ng 
cast, presumably on one or more bronze vessels. 'W'lien this 
event took place, an official of Chin sent a letter of protet to 
the minister responsible for it, This letter is worth quoting 
because it shows the attitude of the time concerning taw*, h 
reads, in part: 

‘Formerly 1 considered j’OU as my model, hut I have cesped to 
do 10. '{lie former kings niched their decisions in criminal 
cases afler careful delib^tion on the particular circumstances 
of the case in hand; they did not set up general laws because 
they feared that this might give rise to a coiilcntious spirit 
among the people. But as crimes could uot be prevented, they 
set before mem the barrier of righteousness, si>ughi to bring 
them to rectitude, caused them to act in conformity with right, 
maintained them with good faith, and cherished them with 
benevolence. They also instituted places of salary and position 
to encourage ilicm to conform, and strictly laid down punlfil)- 
meats tu awr them from excesses. Fearing that these svere 
insuflicicnl, they taught them loyalty, urged them by thdr 
eon duct, instructed them in what was most imtxirtant, employed 
tliem in a spirit of harmony, came betbre them In a spirit of 
seriousness, met exigencies with vigour, and gave llleir decisions 
with firtniiesii. And in addition to this tlicy sought to liave 
and wise persons in the highest pcjsitjoiia, intelliccnt discrimin¬ 
ating persons in all offices, leaders of loyalty and sincerity, and 
teachers of gentle kindness. In tliis way tile p^pte were 
succesahilly dealt with, and disasters and dtKirdera did not arise. 

Hut wihen the people know w'hat the exact, lasvs art, then 
they do not stand in awe of their superiors. Anil they come uj 
iiavc a contentious spirit, and make their app<^ to verbal 
technicalities, hoping thus to be rticccssful in their argument. 
Titcy can no longer be managed. When the govcmmeni of 
Hsia bad fallen into disorder the prmal code of Yit was niadc;; 
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under die same drcumstanro in Shaog times they tel «p the 
eodc ofT'ang; and in the Ciiou period the decay of the govern¬ 
ment led to making the code of the nine pumshments.'* 

The three codes mentioned here have not come down to us; 
that they ever existed i$ highly quescionohle. But the point of 
view expressed here is clear, and it seems to represent that of 
ancient China. It is based on the theory that general law can 
no'CT meet specihe eases sadsfkctoriiy, and that the ictting 
forth of a general code actually invites wrongdoing, by pro* 
clatining that any action, no matter liow anti-social, may go 
unpunished so Long as its perpetrator is clever enough to stay 
within the limiu set by the laws. Certainly this ancient Chinese 
protest against the defeating of justice by recourse to legal 
technicalities is one which we to-day can well understand. 
But if one docs nut choose to set up a code of taws, the only 
alternative is to Leave complete discrcticn in the hands of the 
judge, who must also dedde who is to be prtwecuicd, what 
punishments are to be iniUcted, and in what n^anner. Alt of 
these functions were performed, in ancient China, by Ule ruler 
liimself or by ufTldiils to whom he delegated lus power. 

Such a system could be eompletcly satis&ctory only under 
iwo conditions. In the first place, tlie number of persons tmder 
the rule of caclt individual in authority must be so small that 
be could easily keep liimself acquainted with their activities. 
Within Umiti, this condition did csdst in ancient China, Each 
petty aristocrat was the un(|uestiniicd arbiter even of the lilt 
and death of the people under hi* authority. He in turn was 
similarly Bubjcci to the noble above him. But the people under 
the lesser noble were not the concern cif his superior. In each 
rose, the immediate overlord had the rum] deebion, without 
right of appeal, Hi us we have a sort of pyramid system in 
which the actual number of people directly under theJurUdic- 
tiem of a single individual was nol unduly large, purihermore, 
jt tvos the case in andent China os it is in mcKlcrn that many 
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conditi(it» whirh would for us be niAttm of public Jaw were 
taken care of within the riunily^. The &imJy or clan group lias 
UDtit very receody, and perhaps in some plitces stilt tltMS, mfiicl 
even capical piuiisliinent upon its members if it is deemed 
necessary. 

A second condition is necessary for the satUfactory rusiction- 
ing of a system which places Jegi^tive. judicial, and executive 
powers in (lie hands of one individual. He must be very is'ise 
and perfectly honest. Our records indicate that the men of 
ancient China were about as wise and about as honc»i as those 
of modern China, or Europe, or Amcrtcaf which means that 
tJir system sometimes worked very well and sometimes worked 
very badly. Bribes of various sorts, including beautiful women, 
were presented to ofBdaU and even to the king to influence 
their decisions in legal eases. 

Superiors did not ordinarily interfere wtih or overrule the 
dedsjons made by their vassals in specific cases, but the Chous 
were wise enough to realize that unless they could give to the 
people of ihcir territories a reasonable degree of jus tree, resent* 
ment against their newly established power would reach 
dangerous proportions. Therefore we Snd in the early litera¬ 
ture, axid even on bronaes, comtani exhortations to their vassals 
to deal justly, and to be cautious, even lenient, in delivering 
sentence. They were instructed to distinguish clearly between 
intentional and unintentional acts. The early sought to 
pres’eni their vassals from becoming drunk with power by 
reminding them that they exercised only a delegated authority, 

*Tt » not you, Feng, who tuJUct a severe punishment or death 
upon a man? you may not of yomscir so punish a man or put 
him to death.*’ 

In the early literature we find the following punishments 
mentioned: ihe stocks; tlic eongue; cutiit^ off the toes, the 
feet, the ears, or the nose; capital punishment by various 
t 333 
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inclmling Ixnimg Finr^, in itrm^ of 

tncrtal ixt \6 K«mttimeA in terms of gwds soeh sl^ artm or arnKiurj 
were exacted. The paialtic^ under inilitsiry law were cispecialjy 
^'erc. Evem in time of prjcic the driver of a rhariol might be 
pot to death ifhb vehicle go.t out of line in maneetisTci. 

Ln a btc work h h said that "punishmeniB^ do not go up to 
the gieat officers/' This no doubt expresses a pions hope on 
the pm of the official class; ite\'cnhcle^ 3 t pcr&om of all ranks 
were compelled to submit to punishments of all sortSi onoceaision* 
But Ik is true that men of power and poaition were punished less 
oflcn than common men, for the vm- good reason tliat ii was 
mtiTc difficult to puiiLdt them. Every man of cotisidcrabk 
position had w^mething of a private army to protect him, and 
a ramily to avenge him, ^njcrefure he was not piinislicd unless 
die aggravation w'as severe and die opportunity go^id; in dih 
case nfil only the offender might Iw pul to deadip but as a pre¬ 
cautionary' meiimre his relatives were frequently kilted or 
enslaved* \Vc hare one bronze inscriprion in which die maker 
boasts that it was found impossible for the king's oflidols to 
fine him. 

Civil la%v had to do only with disputes between jjersona of 
more or less equal rank. Between superior and Snitrior dicrc 
could be no Udgaiion—the superior was right, automatically, 
if he w'as really superior in power as welt as in name- Disputes 
lictwccn equals were heard by ihc noble who wm Lhe superior 
of tnjdi parties, or by an pfficifi] appointed by him fur die 
purpose. Several such disputeit arc recorded in brtmxe in-scrip- 
Ijon-H and in die hicmture. Fur the most pari they have to di> 
with <iuarreis over lands, but in une wc iinri a review of a 
irnmmrrcuiJ iransartion. Naturally ii is In conneciton with 
cases of this type that wc hciir mmx of tii'ibrrVp for die pardcs 
cancenicd were w'cll alilc to pay for a favourabk dcriiHLm. 

It 'll dear. iheUp that there was um a litilr of legal procednrcj 
puni^ihmeni t>f aime and irying of lawsuits^ at this time. Yet 
one ingtedient of wliai wc mean, when wx speak of ‘law* was 
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Inrlung. .An offence ftn offence because some person in 
authority cJiose to treat it so. The kiliing of a human being was 
not necessarily a crime in itself; it became so because someone 
in a position of sufficient potver coDdemned and punished it. 
There did not exist, in a word, that concept, of‘the law,' which 
acts impersonally on all, high and low, rich and poor, seeming 
to punish almost automatically without (lie volition of human 
individuals. Of course it only seems that this is the ease, even 
now, and it does not even seem so in the m^Ttad cases of gross 
miscarriage of justice wMdi still occur. Rut at least we have 
sticli a theory* and it hardly existed in early China-'Or in the 
rest of the world prior to 6oa b.c. 

Human life as such was held very cheaply. This is well 
illustrated by a particularly cold>blnuled story in the Disnursts 
of tAf Stairs. A minister of the State of Chin, Chao Hsuan-tKU 
lij' name, used his influence to have Han Ilsicn^ixfi appointed 
to a post giving him contrul of military' discipline. Wishing to 
determine whether Han was worthy of the appointment, Cliao 
waited hu opportunity and then, during a battle, ordered one 
of the charioteers under his comnuind to break ranks. 'Ilie 
eh an Dicer obeyed* whereupon Han promptly had him arreted 
and executed, in accorthmec witlt military discipline. Chao 
dicn praised Han for his uprightness, in that he dared to 
punish the retainer of the man who had recommended him, 
But of the charioieer whose life w,!.? deliberately sacrificed 
niithitig is said—hr tvas a pawn in the game, 

\Vhrn food was sui^pecied of being poisoned it was fed to a 
tlog and a servant; if the^' died, it was declared unsafe. On 
one occasion a maidservant (perhaps a concubine—this is not 
wholly dear} reported to the wife of the future ruler of Chin a 
conversation by her master which she had overheard. To keep 
the content nf the conversation from spreading furtlier, her 
mistress had the girl killed at once. Eunuchs, then as later, 
were pei'sons of some liltle power. But when the chief eunuch 
of Duke Lt of Chin treated one of the numsters with disrespect* 
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the imnisier killed liim tm ihc spot. It i6 reconled that tiiis 
irritated the duke. * 

Such killiags were not mere matters of persona of a hi^ eaate 
despising and oppressing the plebeians. Commoner could be 
dispatched without (brmaUtyt persona uf standing were kilted 
similarly, but it made more trouble. But assassinadoo w« 
frequently practised to remove troublesome ministers and 
vasUls too, and even to get rid of rulers who were disliked for 
one reason or nnothor. For this we need not took with any 
special liorror on the ancient Chinese. Political assassination 
has been a favourite weapon in the Occident unlit very recently^ 
and at the present day with the increasing reign of dictatorships 
it is returning to favour and practice. 
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XitE Cihiiu dynasly wa^ lUiinded bymilitan' cotiqilcst, and its 
government wai baited on military domination. Territories 
were parcelled out to various militar)' clueftainSi wtio became 
tbe great feudal lords, and they in turn gave out fiefs to such of 
their followers as distinguished themselves on the battle-field. 
Tlic chief honours were bestowed for military exploits, and 
might was, in a very large jiroporiion i>f cases, right. Tlic 
common people, and all those who were w’itliout military 
backing, lived in a status not very far different from that of 
slavery. Their rulers, secure in the possession of armies, ruled 
and taxed and confiscated anil exacted foiced labour at will. 

Yet witlitii a few ceiititries of the beginning of the Cliou 
dynasty wc find a very difierent theory, and to some extent 
fact, of govemmeni in vogue. Government ts held ti> be the 
privilege not of the man who has an army at hts back hut of 
him who is able to govern for the greatest l^nefit of the people. 
And tlw important posts in the government arc occupied, not 
primarily by warriors, but by scholars, men educated according 
to the ideas of the day for the career of civil servants. 

This is a remarkable change, and one which seems almost 
impossible until we examine its inner workings. It looks as if 
the ancient Chinese Jiad suOered a change of heart, and the 
rulers, or some of them, had said. *^Vc are witmg. We should 
not oppress these peo]>le, seeking only our own luxury. The 
only just basis of government is that it slialJ bring about the 
welfitrc of the governed. We will, therefore, turn the adminis¬ 
tration of government over to men cducateti for governing, who 
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will decrease our revenues bui benefit ihe people.* It may 
that the lisird-hraded and plcasure-lu\ing fctidaJ raters 
of early Cliou times had such thoui^litSt but this will not appear 
vcr>^ plausible to an^T^nc well aequaintcd mth human nature. 
The ch:inge had no sueh jMmiiinenta] baekpoutid, U was 
born of grim ncccssiry, and of ihe ubk lo which ihat iieccsiity 
was put by the mcmbei^ of the official rJa^. 

I’he tradition of ihe Chinese official class goo into the misty 
background of Chinese history. Its members j ^omc of whom are 
still ativcj claim that it goes back even Ijeytind the Shang 
dynast^'. We can trace it to the beginning of the CThou. It is 
no exaggeration^ then, lo say that tt is by far tlic longest tradi- 
tii}n of its sort in human history. It continued until the en<J 
of the Manchu dynasty; tvidi the revival of sacrifices to Con- 
fuel us by the Na^ddng goventment in 1934 it might even be 
claimed that ti persists into the present. 

There h mure rban a superficial resemblance betwren the 
tradition of this Chinese official class and that ol the incompar- 
ahly younger British dvil service. A.t in Britain, 11^ pHists have 
fiften been filled for Euccesaive generations by members of 
familica which $pcctah2cd in govmiment service, h Ls said 
that this family tradition has given to the British ddl sers^ant 
an integrity not often faund elsewhere- the same thing has 
bcoi true of the Chinese. On the oibcr liiindj in both Britain 
and China posts have seldoni been filletl on the basb of heteditj^ 
alone; ability and training have been the prime qualifications. 

There is an interesting similarity between the Brid^h and the 
Chinese education given to those destined for governmental 
eareens. As far back as our period in China, just as in modern 
Britain, the curricutum gave a large place to "classical* subjects, 
leaned heavily an tradition, and was very much like what we 
know as a ^humanistic* education. Neitlicr cmriciiium gives 
much place to * vocational* training as such. 

We still hiLve, preserve*! in llie Dbe^urifS af lAt the 

curriculum prescribed by a member of the official cIa&h for the 
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hcir-apparetic of the Stale of Ch'ti m ilir end of ihc seventh 
centtm^ n.c* It gives a \t:ty largt^ pJnee ti> hiijtdr), poetry^ and 
fit bet Siterature, especially die iilmtture of andtjuity. Govern¬ 
ment documents and law ate among the siubjects to be studiiaJ* 
yVll iht$e ate branebos of learning considered appropriaic for 
die student at Oxford or Cambridge who h destined for a 
government career. 'Hit Chinese also studied ccremoma! and 
etiquette^ wkidi for die Fngtishman would be considerwJ extra¬ 
curricular, but nceesisary. Tlie Cbiucic educaLbn was broader 
than Uie EngUsb in thai it included music, according In dib 
jropcci with ilic cdiicatirmal ideab of ilic rinic of Plato. 

Is such rni education practical? Of the record of the Chinese 
tltcre U ihis much lo l^e said, that ihoic whti have contitfiicd 
this trudidcin have maintained it, and have siiceesisTiilly gi>va"ncd 
one of the targe^t empires on the globe thmugh a longer pedod 
than any odier has pemsted without fimdamcnud change. 
Time after time rcj^rescntaiives of other syBicms have taken 
tile reins in Chinas only to IkiL .Men like liic founder of the 
Haji dynasty, uneducated rustics who looked down on the 
Cfinhieiati scholars as impractical booicvvoims^ have come to 
die throne. Tribes from outside llic sphere of Chinese culture 
have conquered the celestial kingdom and establish etl ihcjn- 
iiclvH as its masters. But one and all tltcy have been glad after 
a time to call m the scholars ti> cnntiniic the govcTfiment of 
Cldna in the tune-honoured way. Tiic system has been charged 
with impracticability. Its adherents can reply that it lias accom¬ 
plished more, in practiccp tlum any othci\ 

That there ^ht^iild have been in iuicient China nilm who 
were oppressive, short-sightedly ^clf«cekingp folio wing policies 
which canid only entS in ruin, is not very' remar La hk* nor un¬ 
usual in world history. Nor is it remarkable or itniisual that 
there ^ihould have bcerij at the same lime* men of broad vwiotij 
proposing policies for the gCKjd of die pcsjplc as a whole on the 
broad platibnn of peaceful and enduring govern mem h but 
the dilliculty h to get them together, to pmuatic the nilcrg to 
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put power into \hr hands *udl men and drlilxraieJy to 
reduce the luxury uf their coum and the arrogance of their 
rule liir the sake of security, prosperity, ,tju1 liie good of the 
people as a whole. Ordinarily this has proved possible oidy 
thrcntgli bloody revolution, and the defect of res'olutton is that 
it sclditm leaves those best fitted to rule in power. In ancient 
Cliina a fcv'oluiion in governmental policy diti take place, hut 
it came silcolly and mthoui bloodshed. The maimer of its 
coiuiug is most mteresting. The scholars who triumphed 
appeared lo have every tiling against ihero, while the powerful 
rulers; and military men who opposed them seemed to hold all 
the trump cards. 

One of the keys to the success of the fcholars in their struggle 
ia found in a pitrasc which begins many early Chou documentSj 
'Tlie King agrees in saying . . Tliis means that the decree 
was written, npi by the king (ur athcr noble) himself, but by 
a rttember ol.liis secretarial, at his order. The wishes expressed 
were ihosic of the king, hut the language was that of the scholar. 
.And into the longer decrees we froquently find written liiile 
lencnons on ethical coaducl, put there by the scribe in the 
name of the kbig. The king bimsdf could hardly fail to be 
flattered at having such high-sounding pLmes put into his 
mu util, and he could regulate his own conduct according to 
these precepts or not as he pleas«i- But for his son or his grand¬ 
son tJic)' became a probletn. If suiJi a docendant tvisited to 
act in a manner which his mini sters considered unwise or 
immoral, licrr. were the statements of his own anccalor whirh 
could be rjuoted agai^t Wni. If he refused to comply with 
them, he was guilty' ol tuihliul cotiduct. Worse, he might give 
olTcnce to the powerful spirits oflm ancestors, who could send 
down the most fearful punLshmenu if they chose. 

Aiioihcr strong weapon ofthu seliolan,'which aided them in 
getting control of the reins of government, was their monopoly 
of education. Unlike the situation in medical Europe, a know¬ 
ledge of books was not sometinng for an aristocrat to bc'ashamed 
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of in amdent China* Kings and nnbtes did not wish rhcir 
chiidrcfi lo grow up as Ignoramuses p and the only Tutors to br 
hud were men more or less inoculated with the schoiariy iradi- 
lion. U is perfredy naturaL then, that the prinocljugi^ sihoidd 
have been taught tlic etlncs of the ofHdaJ class along with iu 
books^ and should in many cases have been glad to employ its 
disciples as their tninisters later oUh 
B ui the Lbief reasi>n for the triumph of the scholars wa-s lhal 
their docLrine:i really worked out in practice- They said that 
honesty was the beii pcihc>% and they proved tt when they 
were given 4 chance to do so* Thej' declared iJiat oppression 
and tyranny on the part of a ruler were sure io bring his down- 
Gill, and they could point to an impressive number of cases in 
which it did just that. They claimed that their policies, if put 
mto opcrarioTij were capable of bringing die largest measure of 
success in the long ruii^ and they dcmonstraccd that tt true. 

The most famous individual of this group during our period 
was Kuan Chungs who lived in the seventh ctniury^ B.e_ He 
was apparently not born into die aiistccracy, and ii is certain 
that he was poor in hk youth. But he rose to the positi™ of 
ad\Tser to die Duie of CbU, It will be recalled that after the 
coUiipsc of the Qiou dyiia'sty in the west die kings moved east- 
ward and censed to rule in anything but name. Sc^'crul large 
states started appropriating all of the itmiaiy ihcy could fmm 
ihcir weaker neighbours^ and any of them would have been 
glad to found a new dyimty, displacing die Chous. But no 
one stale was strtsng enough to oppose a combination of all the 
others. The result was a 'balance of power^ in which each 
state c) ed every' other with surpictoop and there wmls no central 
authority in China. ~Vhh gave the barbarians on the borders 
Just the opportunity ihcy^ wanted, and they invaded even to the 
hcarr of Chinese territory' wathoui meeting united opposition. 
Thus the policy of unrestrained conquest by individual jitatcs 
threatened to end in the cxtlnctitni of Chinese eiJiurc* 

Kuan Chung advised Duke Huan of Ch^i to reverse this 
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polic)-. If Ch’i ^viAhcd lo Iwomr elvr supreme power in Chiim 
it tnuirt hr riccJdjriKl, return lo the neij^hbourin^ states all 
of thdr territory vvliieh Ch’i had won by conquest. This 
wuiided like madnes, hut it left Cli’i surrounded by friends 
instead of eneniicsj fSrec to send Its armies abroad to repuisc the 
btubarians and to 'punish* those states svhich were not sub- 
tni^ve to the Chou king; t!iis really meant not submissive lo 
Ch [j which took the leaderslnp in. the name of the king. In 
667 a.c, the king rccijgnizcti die position of Duke Huan m 
first Noble, and even before tliat time he had actually been 
the nearest thing lu a ruler whirh the CUiina of his day knew, 
Kuan Cliung’s ndvice, that the heat way to gain r.niitrat of 
tcmiory was to give up ihc fruits of conquest, was thoroughly 
vindicaietl, and it li rccogniiied that he is \xry largely respon* 
siblc for saving Cliinese culture from the fate wjilch threatened 
it in his day. 

In the rixle of the official class there arc several IngredicnLii. 
One is tlie personal devotion of a retainer to his lord. This is 
ver>‘ strong. The Chinese arc great ltera*worshippcn, capable 
of any amoLuit of self-sacrilicc for the sake of a leader ns whom 
they arc devoted. In the early period especially it was felt that 
the retainer or minister of a feudal lurd nnist protect his person 
or die in the attempt, and die only honourable course for ihc 
follower of a noble who had been killed by his etiemics was 
death in battle or sukide. Likewise the minister who failed in 
his miasiun or in any way brought disgrace on his lord frequently 
committed smeidc in order to redeem lui honour, nils ancient 
C.hinese trocUtiDn ol personal devution to the lord lies l>chiod 
the tradition of the Japanese Jiwui-iii, anj die modern devotion 
of tlte Japanese to hia emperor. The ancient Chinese custom 
oJ suicide to redeem disgrace t$ a part, at least, of the origin 
oi liic JapanciM! ^i(ro~hin. 

This pefflotiai devotion to the ruler is just what we should 
expect in a feudal Kicieiy. Bin as %vc find it in the tradition of 
the oliieml daas it did not produce ser\-ile acquiscence in every 
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command of thr superior. It vvaa the duly of the ollidni to 
advise, iujd to insist upon, not \vha.t the ruler wulicd liui what 
would be the wisest and most benrJictaJ course fur him to 
pursue in the long njn. To Iw a ‘yes man' was considered 
worthy only of contempt. Vet to Isc otherwise sometimes toetk 
ral courage, One duke had a rmnisicr who remiimtnttcd with 
him to the point of making himsell'bitterly disliked. Finally the 
duke vvarnt^ him that one marc remonstruncowould mean death. 
He replied that he was perfeedy %vjiling to die for the good of 
his lord. More than one minister wa.s tjnietly assassinated lor 
making himself too troublesome, And many, of course, chose 
the easiest course of agreeing hi ei'cry scheme of their masters. 
We sometimes lind the chief duty of the minister interpreted 
as being due, not to the ruler personally, but to the state con¬ 
sidered as a territorial unit. PamoUsm as a feding for a partl- 
euW piece of territory has played a much smaller place in 
China than in most parts tif the world, yet we do find it cropping 
up occasionally in the ancient period. 

Most i>r all, however, we find the conceptUin that the duty of 
the minister » to aid and to inJIucnce the ruler to govern in 
such manner as will bring about the welfare of the p<»jple 
a whole. This is a remarkable fact, and one which at first 
seems almost unaccountable. 'File people as a w'hole, that is 
those below the aristocracy, were completely subject to the 
dictation of the ruling classes. Many of them were slaves and 
serfi. They did not even have a 'vote' to make it worth while 
for politicians to become sentimental over them. Was it tnerdy 
out of the goodness of tlicir hearts that the members of rhe 
scholarly class, who were not, atftcr all, very humble ihcnisdvm, 
championed Uiem? Was it soldy Grom iJie benevolence of their 
Dattire^ tiiat the kings allowed ihemtielvci to be influenced in 
thdr behall? One may duubi it. 

Indeed, the whole talk of solicitude for the wdfare of the 
people ia so difficult to account ibr tliat one is at first tempted 
to disbelieve it eniiidy, and to think that it has been written 
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into the ancient hqob by Ckinlucian iSrchditr? of latrr yeim* 
a matter of propaganda. But this is not the case. We not ouly 
hud siic:h scntiTncnts expressed in early and authentic books 
which have come down to m, but even in early bronze inscrip 
tionst which can hardly have been tampered with. 

I suggest three main reasons for this humanitariamsm wliicii 
is a fimdamental phmk in the platform of the Chinese oificial 
dass. The first is the tact that tlie people Itad a great deal of 
potver if the)' chose to use it. The armii:^ were noij for the 
most part, professianalj they were composed of levies of the 
peasants and common pcopltp officcrod b>' the aristocrats. 
And the most common arm was the powcrfid rdlcsc bow, 
which w;ts able to piefre the best armour worn by the aristo* 
crats. This meaiu that the aiistck^racy not in the position 
of the medieval knights of Europep who could don didr armour, 
bestride their mailed chargmi and go out f^ainst any number 
ol' armed ^Kra^iints or fool soldiers and laugh at rhetn. Even 
dukes and kings in ancient China were freqamdy wuunded by 
aiTows. These fact^ lead to two condudnns. First, whenever 
the populace became really disaffected it could and in fact 
rrcfiuenily did simply desert the ruler in the face of the enemy, 
ami he was left powerless. Second, if the people were oppress^ 
to the poini where resoiimeiu was universal, they possessed 
the fKiW^er lo revolt, and the aristocrats could not stand agaiii-si 
their united oppfjsition. Unlike the wsir lords of modem China, 
tiicy had no machiut-guns wiih which a handful of mercenaries 
could mow down thousands of peasants* For this reason, then, 
it w^as essential that the people dtQtdd be kept contented or at 
leuFt below the line of active mentment agaiojt their superiors* 

Secondly, it was the profession and the iniercst of the sdiolarri 
who built the tradition of the ofEdal class lo govern. For the 
niMl part they were no! mihUr>' men, and they were not 
primarily interested in enlarging the territoriK of thek mim. 
Such cniargcmcisi meant w^ar, and war meant hardship for ilic 
pcoplCf miiitnuring against the govtirmnent^ and cunditions 
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which gcncraUy Irucrfo-cd wkh suid orderly rule. There¬ 

fore we find the official clasj^ oppming tcrrilurial ag^^mndizciuent 
and war in grncraJ. Likewise, however much ihc rtobicf might 
find splendour and luxury to didr liking, die^r thinp meant 
little to thrir mzoisEerS;, and the high taxation which they 
itecessluicd had a tendency to weaken ihc stale and to create 
resentment uhkh at the Icaai made administration more difii* 
cult and at the wont might provoke rebcUmn. To be lurCj the 
olhciah them^lvea might and often did take an inti;:re$t in piling 
up fortimcs. But wen in modcni business the man vrho becomes 
keenly interested in his work places the success of die institution 
which he is building even higher than the accumulation of a 
great personal fortune, and many of these officials cared too 
much for the stability of the govemmeut which they were 
creating to endanger it by avarice. They were not wholly un- 
hut their Kclfishncss had altruislic consequences^ TJicy 
were wise enough, and sufEciettUy wdl acquaincwi with fiLstory, 
to know that the only firm foundatiDn for a stable and lasting 
government waa a prosperouA and eon ten ted people, and thej^ 
ihertfore took tlic Vp'etfare of the people as one of dieir principal 
aims. 

A third dement, which cannot be neglected, is ihat, much 
as we may deny iu there is a large dement of humanitarianism 
in the make-up of every normal human being. If wc tan give 
happiness to others as easily as not, it pleases us to do so. If 
they are our mferiors or dependants, so that we can fed a ghisv 
of superiority nnd paternalism in prot-iding for thdr welfare^ 
the tendency to do so is very strong indeed. Who could resbt 
being railtxl, like tlie Chinese emperor^ 'the father and mother 
of his people\^ Tlicrc was, I suggest, a considerable element of 
uatura] human sympathy, w'hich may not be discounted., behind 
the humanilarimtism in the Chinese ofliciaJ tradition. 

It is mevdtable that such traditions should eryisialU^e aroutid 
die names of individtmb, who aum up thek principles in ihdr 
livs and in quotable utteraneci^. The founder of the Confudati 
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tradition is commufily cons]dere<i to hQ the Oukc of Chou. 
Between his tiuie and that of Coniycius there are sevetaJ 
individual whose sayings svtre quoted by thmc wito came 
soon after thenip just as the teachings of Canfudus arc quoted 
to the prcscui time, CmiTucins wits only the last and most 
famous ofMJch men. It is in part because he came at the end 
of the early dcvclopincnt of this traditiou^ and summed At up^ 
that he has become Sts rcptcscniaiive par excilUnu* Bui by the 
same token be was tint, as is often supposcdi Its founder^ As 
a matter of fact there Is vay little in the pbiiosophy of Coutbeiuji 
which cannot be found in the utterances of mot who lived 
before him. 


CRAPTEB XXVII* 


TFIE DECREE OF HEAVEN 


The fiindamcntal tUwiry' of ihc Ghinea;^ state and of govc^m- 
menial autlHirily in Cbiixa h llxat of the Decree of Heaven. It 
is m China what the theory of the di^'inc right of has been 

hi Eur^ipe and the theory thal ^govcrnmcnis derive their just 
powers from (he conient of iht govemotr ha^ been in the 
United Slates of America, Thb theory h as old as the begin¬ 
ning of the Chon dynasty. That it b sdll alive is .^herwn by the 
fact that I he revolution which ended the Manchu d^Tiasiy b 
known as ‘the cbang^Dg of the Decree/ 

The essence of this theory is simple, li hold^ Usat rulers ^re 
appoinicd by Heaven^ that i$i, the supreme deity, for the purpose 
of ruling the world so as to bring abt^ul Qic wtdfarc of lucu* 
Tlie niler may legitimately rule only 30 long a$ he docs $0 in 
the interest of hi$ subjects. Tlie moment he eeases to hiing 
ahoui the welfare of I be people^ it is the right and the duty of 
another to rev^olt and displace him, lakltig over the appoint- 
mcni of Heaven and adminislering the government lor the 
public good* ’fhere b no iiuestiou here of voting by the people, 
except as they vote by supporting the previous government or 
ihc rebel. Heaven chooses the ruler* and Heaven choo^ the 
man to displace himj but ^Heaven does not speak.** The hsac 
must be decided by war and birxidshed- 

It will be seen that an inicgnit part of this theory is the Bat 
statement tliai the king h no more than a public servautt the 
steward of Heaven appoinictl for the purpose of promodng the 
public good. The statemenL aitribviEctl to Louis xrv^ "I am 
the statCp* is imposribte in the face of such a conception of the 
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plsu’*'. of iJic ruler. Accfirdlnt; to this Chinese theory tJie king 
IS, indeed, no more Uum otic cog in the mnchlnery of the state, 
and a cog which is CO be throivn away and replaced by a nciv 
one the moment it ceases to work properly. 

It is dilHciilt to imagine such a theory being brouglit forward 
by the kings or those near to them. One svould naturally suppose 
that it must have been the production of the scholars, die 
members of the official class mentioned in tlic last chapter. 
VVe should expect that it had gradually gained favour during 
the early centuries of the Chou dynasty, as that class grew in 
iniluencc. But the fact is that this theory, in all of its essentials, 
was lull blown, during the very first years of the Chou rule, 
and was apparently developed by persons close to, pcriiaps 
members of, the royal house. 

In order to investigate the way in which this ratlicr remarfc- 
aVilr occurrence came about, let u* first look at the orthodox 
picture of Chincsr history, built around the iheo^' of the Dccrrc 
of Heaven, which has been painted by traditiono! Chimsc 
scholarship. This is the official version orGhlttcse history, still 
accepted by the vast majority' of Chinese scholars, and uniil 
very recently accepted by virtually all of them. It has abo 
been accepted, until very recently, by a large number of 
foreign scholars, with more or less of rescrv'alions. 

Tliis legendary history takes us back to very remote antieputy 
indeed, but it starts to become specific at a period somewhat 
earlier than ^500 B.C. At this time, or a litUc later, China was 
already united, we arc asked to believe, under the Ireftcficcnt 
rule of a sage emperor. Tticre was little warfare, for cv'cn the 
barbarian tribes submitted willingly to his rule. i\ijd there 
were no laws and no lawyers and no purmbmenu, Ebr the 
people lived harmoniously logethtx in a state of uucorrupted 
goodness, A number of tliese emperors did not leave their 
thrones to their som, but instead picked out the most virtuous 
and able man in the whole world and designated him to be the 
next emperor. But such conditions w'ere obviously too good 
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to lasL Tht pJwplc learned to do €\il (from the barbiiriiins— 
here h a $i^ewd stroke at the fardgoer!) and pnnbiunents had 
to be imtitittcd. And the hcrcdirar>^ principle of succession id 
the throne cstabtished, result]ng in the Hsia dynasty' (tradi^ 
tiotiady dated 2205-1766 Since rulers were m> longer 

sdccted on the of their ability to ruic^ but merely by 
heredityt it waa inevitable that unworthy kings sbouid come 
10 the throne. And with increasing liixur>" the dynasty gradu* 
ally wdU dou^nhillr by that proceis known so veeH in monarchies 
tire world ovcft until finally die function of the monarch 33 the 
servant of the people and the guarxlian of their wdl'arc was 
entirely forgotten^ Heaven ihcii looked about for someone to 
lake over the throne, and the choice fdi on T'angj known as 
*the Successfu)/ of the Shang tine. He attacked and ddeated 
the degenerate last sovereign of established the 

Shang dynasty. The career of this d^Taasty repeated that of the 
the last king of the Shang line gave himself aver to 
luxury^ crueltyj debauchery, and women♦ He neglected the 
affairs of govemmctit* oppressed the people, and failed even 
to rtmder ilic proper sacrifices to his ancestors and the ottier 
drities. Hcavm again looked for a candidate to take lua 
place, and the choice fdl on tJtc C2ioLts, with what result wc 
knoWr 

This is a very interesting version of Chinese hUtory, and one 
which has played a rok of the greatest importance. But as cohl- 
btrxided fact it has a number of defecu. In the pbcct many 
things ^ihow that the accounts of the early emperors are little 
more tlian legend. Early versions of the stories concerning 
them disagree on the most important points^ and even cm the 
number smd die order of tliesc rulers. And the Hsia ^dynasty* 
as such is in little belter c;isc. AppaTcndy there was a State of 
Hsia, but it did not rule all of China* The version of their 
history given by the descendants of the Sltang kings in the 
Bmk P^r)t claims that tlic Shangs mled all of China, at the 
same Lime when the orthodox hUtory saj-s tliat the Hsias ruled 
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it. Both nrc wrong. ‘Hicrc was no single rule over China unlil 
nuit-'h later. 

In the second place, Sbang tradition sccins to be cotircly 
ignorant of the fact that the last Uda king was wicked, and 
that the founder of the Shang dynasty was appointed by Hcaccn 
to punish and displace hint <m that jiccounl. Apparently the 
idea of the Dectec of Heaven was not fiimihar to the Shang 
people in this sense. They mjcrcly recount, in their ttadiuom. 
that T’ang the succcsslhl conquered a number of stales or 
tribes, of ivhieh Hsia was one, 

'ndrdly, we have no reason to believe that pmiom to the 
Cbou conquest any single ruler or gniup controlled anything 
like so large a territory as that of the Chou dynasty, But the 
idea of the Decree of Heaven carried with it the idea of a single 
rule over all China—ideally, over all the world. It is diflicult 
to suppose that such an idea could have existed prior CO the 
dream, ai least, of such wide empire. But we know that the 
Accomplished ^ng who planned the Chou conquest had such 
a dream, so that his son could say, ‘We must go on ,. . to com* 
pi etc the work of the Accomplished King, until it lias spread 
everywhere, and from the coniera of the sea and the rising sun 
there shall be none who is disobedient to our rule.'* Aln>, 
though this is a detail, it is ivorih noting dial the term Heaven 
in die sense which is here is the name of a deity which 
seems to have come in only with ihc Chous. 

Nor have we any evidence which supports the Chou eontctl- 
tion that the last Shang king was a degeneraie, given over to 
wiki dcbauclicry, Wlicthcr we have any uraclc inscriptions 
from hLs reign is a point on which experts diifer; there is evidence 
on both sidts. If we do, ihm we can say that llie king pcfscm- 
ally attended to divination, was realous in die performance of 
his rcliipoiM dutim, and docs not appear to liavc been at all as 
the Chous painted him. Whether we do or not, it is altogether 
probiible ihiil the. Chou stoty of the wickedness iif die last 
Shang king was merely auoihci' example of that prnpsiganda 
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\shich alwap has bccu and always miisi l>c amiciatcd with 
war. 

If wc ItHik ai Lhc whale thcor>' cif a 'Decree of Hcavtn/ as a 
mandate to rule CJiitia Landed dovim from one dynasty' to 
another, it is diOiciilt to see liow it cnuld have exLtted earOer 
limn the Chou conquest. On die other hand, we know that it 
did exist within a few years of the completion of that conquii^t. 
1 am convinred that rhU theory was originated, or at least 
clticdy developed, by the Cliotts dicmsclvej ^ a p^irt of their 
effort to bring the whole sphere of Chinese ciikure into wilting 
subjerfion to their ruk. It w^as a peaceful* psy'chological 
conqufvm which sought, with a large measure of success, 
to make pcrmancait the gains of the originaJ military con¬ 
quest 

Let us consider the situation of the Chous and the tribes 
aEit^ With them aficr the military^ conquest. Tiicy ihcnisclvej 
lacidy admitted dial they were of an inferior cultiire, for they 
turned toward Sbang traditfons for their standards. Many of 
the people whom they conquered muit have considered them 
imcouth barhnriam. Their amtlci* perhap* taking advantage 
of temporary ^veakn^ on the part of the Shangs* had defeated 
them in battle. Bui it wsts one thing to carry everything IjcfSjre 
them in the first fltisb of conquest, and quite another to cnibt 
the loyalty' and co*openition of the population, w'hich could 
alone make ptfissiblc a stable and prosperoui^ rule over the wide 
empire wldch ihcy hoped to establish. Experience has shown 
time an<l again that it b impossible to rule a liosalc people 
permanently by means of garrisons of soldiersi and this is 
cspcciaPy the case svlicn the soltliers do not have weapons 
which are decisively superior to those which the popviiatiun can 
get possession of '"Wlio live* by the sw'ord by die swijrd shall 
die.' The Ohi^us knew thh, and they' realized tliat it wix% 
essentia] to make tlirir pnsiiion legitimate, foundr?<J on some¬ 
thing morr than military* force tvhidi onitd be annulled Uy an 
armed revoh. Hie danger nf thrir sUnatiori was impressed 
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upon th«n by the uprising of tlir Shang people, a few years 
after the conquest, whtcli almost uaseated ihcin. 

I <lo not suggest for a moment that Ole chief couatcllors of 
the Chou kings tailed a meeting at which someone said, ‘What 
we need is the theory of thr “Decree of Heaven,” Let us devise 
and pnjmulgate it/ Such an idea would be absurd. Nor do I 
think that the Chous were not sincere in the matter. Every 
nation which sets forth to conquer the world or a portion of it 
sincerely believes that it is engaged in carrying out a divine 
commaniL The cJcments of the theory undf>ubiedly costed 
in their and in Shang traditions, and the theory itself 
canie into being. be\'ond doubt, almost unconsciously. But it 
was clevclopetl and used by die Clious mthusiasdcaily, for the 
very good roaswu that it met perfectly the ueeds of their situation. 

‘Hiis theory changed the Chou couqueat from a looting raid 
by a band of barbarians Mt a holy crusade carried on, some¬ 
what rcluctattily, at the express command of the highest deity. 
It made the Chous not the conquering oppressors of a .subjected 
piopuJacc, but the champions of the people, liberating them 
tram the t^Tannical sway of a dq^enemte king rejected by men 
and gods alike. And it made them and (heir allies not a band 
of uncouth barbarians who tlireatcned, in their crude tniliiary 
strength, lO destroy the bright llower of Chinese culture, but 
rather the champions of that culture, coming with knightly 
devotion and sacred wrath to cleanse ihc scats of the mighty 
und allow the torch of Chinese civilization to bum with the 
cleat pure tliune of former days. Iliis theory represented the 
Cliou kin]i{s and feudal iords, not as hateful lyrants gorging 
llicimelvei an the spoils of war and the sweat of an enslaved 
population, Isut as benevolent monatchs sent by Heaven for 
the one purpose of restodag to die people the Idessirigs of 
justice, peace, and prosperity. 

All of Chinese histoiy was written by mm of whom every 
nne Isclicved that the tlienry of the Decree of Heaven was as 
iild as Chinese culture. Wr can hardly expect, therefore, to 
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find left after tlira EJiijii;sand y«kr$ any very jjJain evidence: 
ilmi it WHS an innnv^iian or tartly an innovation of the begin¬ 
ning of the Chou period. Novexthdessj some indicarions of this 
fact do sdli exist. 

One would supim&c that the atoiis could Inirdly lia%e ex¬ 
pected to moJtc the officials of die vnuquisheil Shaiig dynasty 
tlicinselves believe that llirir d(nvjil'b]l ivas the rigjiteuus retrlijii- 
tjon caijsc<l by their great wStiedness. Tins pmpagaiida^ for 
that is cxacLly what it must have iseen intended chiefly it* 
Vi^Ln over die peopled who had berii friendly or subject to 
Sitangj but not tfie Shangs themselves^ Bat we also find it 
Slated^ in tlie baidesi possible manner, in the speoeha of the 
Duke of Chou addressed to the Shaiig oflidalsj cxhonii^ them 
to he loyal to ilitir conquerors and warning ilieui of the punish¬ 
ment to be feared if they pemst in frbdLlion* He tells them 
that the action of the Chou$i in conquering them, has a perfeedy 
good precedent in the coinse of the founder of their own dy naaty. 
‘You kno\Vj’ he sdd. in the address called "Many Officers/ 
'^ihat your forefaihcrif of die Yin fi-c* EhangJ dynasty had Uk^Jcs 
and archives showing how Yin superseded the detrcc of 
He says dial their 'forefathers' liad such records-L Why do^ Jir 
not say that they' diemselves have such rccoitk? Apparently 
becausep ^ wc can sec from athrr sources, the Whangs dkl not 
have any such tradiiJon—until it was created for them by the 
Choiu. 

Tbmc arc several bfjoks in tJic Cl<^sk which arc 

supposed to date from Shang limeii and wJiidi arc permeated 
with the theory of the I>ecrcc of Hcavan Some of them, 
asotibed to Shang nobles, drnonnee the last Sliang king and hh 
government in the most viniient terms, going so far as to dedarc 
that ‘Among the Vin [Shang] people thnx arc none, smalJ or 
great, tvho arc not given to highway robberies, villainies and 
treacherv^ The n obles and ofitcers imi late on e an other in vjolat ing 
die laws; all are guilty, and there is no certainty that oflenders 
will be apprehended. Tlic lesser people rise up and treat one 
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anoihcr as enemies. Yin is now in ruin. . . These 

bixiLs contain varioiis discrepanciesj and it is not diflirull U> 
dciatninc that ihc^^ arc almost ccnainly forgeries of rJic Chem 
period, probably perpetrated as a part of the same campaiRTi 
of propaganda which has been raenUonrd. 

Indeed^ iherr b rcasim lo Iwiirvc that the Chous carried their 
activities ranhci liian merely enmpoaing new books, embody¬ 
ing their own p<klitical diKtrinca, aiul ascribing diem Ui Shang 
ant bars- U looks if tiiey tnuy i^en have ^tie lo ibc Icttgih 
of wiping out gemune 1 looks of dm Sliang periixl which tvere in 
cxisicncc. Tills ma.\ soutitl hmtostic. bn I ki m ctiasidcr (he 
cN^idcncc- We knuw^ froin the orack bottc$j ihiit tlierc weit! 
regular Ixioks^ apstrt from the bone inscriptions* in Shatig limes. 
There arc many rcrrrcnccs to books of the Shang and cvcti 
earlier periods in early Chou literature. Bui not a single 
genuine work from a |jeriod earlier tliatt the Chon has come 
doivn W ni. Oti the oilier hand^ we have numrroiis genuine 
documents from the ver>’ beginning of the Chou pcriotl —eight 
books of llic C/aiifr, the original text of the Book nf 

Ckmgts, and parts of the Book of Pofiiy, Tltis is a remarkable 
fact* which justifies at least the swpiciem tliat H U nut due to 
pure accident. 

In the beginning the theory of the Decree of Heaven was 
of the irreacest possible assistance ui ilie Chou kings. 11 did 
succeed^ in vcr>' large mcasur«^, in thixiwing over their reign a 
mantle of Icgitimac y which aided greatly in the task of dianging 
the people qf their vast territories from eonqvicrcd enemies to 
loyal subjects. And it played a cunsidcrabic role in developing 
the Chincsr otlicial dass which from that day t<i the present 
centurv has been the backbone of Chinese government. But 
it proved to be a two-edged sword* if not indeed a boomerang, 

For it saddled Uie Cliincse monarch witli such a responsibility 
05 no otlicr individual in llic world has ever had to carry, 
Compared widi bis carcf, the nobl^^sse ublige uf Uic CXxidcnt is 
scarcely a g«turc. Lii the imt place, lie was complctdy to 
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bbrnc for cvcntbing ^hich wcni wroitg i n Cion a. As the 
dieorv' ws« develo]jed it was not only !iis £ault if die fjcoplc 
Avere povcrty-stridscti, or if rebellion raised its headt but Iijc 
was even responsible Ibr droiightSt tloiidst nod plagues. And 
some of the most paihctic passages in any liceraiiirc arc those 
ill which the more con^ientious Chinese emperors- accepting 
in ftiJI die responsibility Ibr same great caia^trophc yet unabJe 
to dijicover in wliai the\' have erred^ plead widi licavtn to ^end 
11^ punisluntiut on tiiem nJotie, but to spare die Innocent |>eopte. 

According to liii^ dieory' tlic one excuse (or the cxLstcnce of 
the emperor was dial he should bring about the welfare of dte 
people^ ami this was hU one claim to hk tiilCi tfhe failed m- 
ceaml Ui do diis, he ceased in fact to be cmjicrorf although he 
might continue obstinately to occupy die throne. So long as 
he could justify himself by die general prosperity nf the people^ 
hU person Avas sacred^ but so %oon as thb was uoi ?hc ease it 
became the right and even die duty of another^ who (elt him* 
self charged with the Decree of lleavcnj to displace him m a 
usurper and rule in his place. Tlie effect of thk ha$ been to 
give a iscrfecl excuse to anyone who wkhetl to start a revolution 
at any time. 

It lias had another eficel. It has made the Chineie ruler m 
theory, and somciirna in fact, a Lrcmciidooily earnest iiidU 
\itluiil. Anyone tcho rcahy believed that the weight ^*f such 
responsibility rested on lik ^.houldm would be earnest, of 
counc. And mosi Clhincse have bad thi^ tlteury druiiimcd 
into them by tutors^ steeped in the ofHcial irnditiojii from 
infancy. It b not remarkable tiiai $omt of dimi have reamed 
violently against the whole thing, and resorted to frivolity, 
hill not all of them ha\x dune so. And the same serioUimessj 
to an even grcaier extent, has manifested itself ui the oilicial 
class. In so large a group of people there liavc always been 
insmccrc individuals, buL there has been a larger measure of 
sclilcis devotion to the task of admimsLratiuii than <mt might 
expect. 
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A nciv Duncfption of (hr wiirld csrnir in^ ui ail prubabUity at 
the same dme as the idea of the Decree of Heaven, Wc haw 
«cca that until the time of the Chou dynasty the territory even 
of north China wa^ split up he ween various small states or 
tribes. And it 13 prtkbable that thiiiire Imd not yet been born 
the ronccpiioD of a singlC;, Heiivcn^orthikicd rnlcr^ i^veming 
all the world as tiie earthly cotmtcT|ULrt of the supreme ddly- 
Bui the Chum did dream of sueh a mlc» and tliey sul cecd^ 
hi brijiging about a vtmficatlnn of ^ the people w^ho were 
UiuruugUly impicgnaied with Chine^^c cidturi:. .Ml oi (he 
people who were outside ihdr state w^erc barbarians^ whu 
lived on the bcj-rders. Thej' were negligible people, who ought 
iQ be subject to the ^niiddle countiy' but who, not bdng com¬ 
pletely hnman^ were not intelligent enough to acknowledge 
iis authority save vaguely. And there grew up die idea of 
Chi mg Kuo, the Middle Country, from which the Chinese 
still name tlieir land. 

This name meam exactly what it says. iVceording Ijo the 
andent theory’, still bdiev^ by meal Cliiuuie, China Is the 
centre oi (he t^hole world, geographically, polidealiv\ and 
cuiiurally* We read in andcui liooks that men exiled to the 
bcvrdcr coimtiics wtw ^ graduaJ decLiiic in culiun: a* they Icf( 
the Chinese capital and approached the periphm' of the 
Flowery* Kingdom. Finally, after [he>^ hiid travelled fbr some 
daysp ihej- were 'surprised to see anything which resembled 
humanity.’ Europeans and ^Mnerieans, it must be remembered, 
are ttodiing more ihan barbarians hom the oucer darkness 
according to this theory- And it must algo be remembered 
that a Comparison of Chinese and Occidental eultiire a scam 
two cemuriea ago did much to support die Chinese theory'. 
Many learned and infonncd Europcaui of the ftiuricenth to 
die eighteenth centuries frankly looked up to Chinese culture 
^ superior. It is said that prior to 1750 more books had been 
publishctl in Chinese di™ in all other language$ combined. 
At an^'. ratc^ true or uoi^ the dicory of the iuptcmaicy of Chined 
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culture Uas been and still h tartly held by the Chinesier and 
this belief bone of the ittippiiant factors in the Chinii^ situation. 

By the end of our pKcriodi rouglily 6o(t jjx., all of the funda¬ 
mental dements of China had come Inio For China b 

not merely a seetton of the worldsurfitce, not merdy a groti[i 
ijf people, not merely a euhurc. It is a ^roup uf people occupy¬ 
ing a particular trjritory, shaiing a common culture, lidd 
itigelhrr by a tonimoti history based on certain ideas, VVJiliout 
Ideas which bind them together wc could have the people^ 
the territory, rven tlie shared coltuie* bui no Cliiim, Those 
ideas, wliirli brought and whirh liiivc hdd the Cltititsc together, 
arc fundamentally threes Firsi^ that the gos'eniinent of Ciiina 
is a diviurly ordained institution, icleahy governing tJie whole 
world but iiecessariiy^ save (br brief interludes of dhatder^ 
governing all tjvilbod people, th^t is, all those who share in 
Chinese culture. Second^ that the one end of the Chinese 
government is to secure the welfare of the people, and cliai 
when tiie govemmeni faib to do thb it b the right and dut}" of 
iJic people to rcbelp supporting him who is appointed by Heaven 
to bring a rebirth of vktuous rule. Tlurd, that in order to rule 
properly tiie monarch must call to Ms ^bunce the moti able 
men in the cuuniry, men of character who have fined tltem- 
^dves for the task of governing b>* profound study of history, 
wIk) can bring the Icasom of die past to bear upon the problems 
of the pfpseiii. 

ITiese basic ideas are what have made Chhiat as such, and 
they hod come tJ> a large measure of maturity by 600 a.o, 
China was hom* But these idca^ did not find concrete expres¬ 
sion in a ufiihcd government until per hap the second century 
B,c. VVe might say that at iM-'f latter date China came of age^ 

Tlierc is n geo oral impression among people who know little 
alioiiL China, and among some people who know a good deal, 
that China iias remained virtually unehangedi has made no 
advance, sinte Han Limes. Tlib is cotitpletcly untrue. But it 
hai teemed lu many people to be true for two reasons. 
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In thjc: (irat placct forcigin:^ >v'ho have studied Glima up iu 
the present lime have siudict! the period between the sixth 
centurv^ B-€. and the second ceuturj- A-D. more than alt tile rst 
nf Chinese histo-xv' puL together, llierc is pood reason G>r this. 
H u-as an important pcricid, formative of roany dements of 
Chinese i'uluirc^ And die Chinese themselves, firm bdievers 
itj a ciiiNsicaDy grciundcd edneatumj have stuiiird duf period 
exiiauslivds ajid made ii easier Up 5 ludy tiiaii any other. 

I'hc &croiid rrason svliy fgrdpners, looking at Chinese Jmtoryj 
think dial there lias been no change in i\m ihousand yean, U 
iha( iher^' eomiiarc it with European cuUure anti Jbrgct to 
comkier cenain facis i which are nfjt very complimentary' lo 
US WcstcmcTs] in making titc comparison, China, it must he 
remembered I came of age about die second ceniury b.c. and 
sfqffd qf iigt. She did not liavci aiier that tinic^ a period in 
which die continuity of her culture w^as broken, sii diat ihc 
structure had to \>c begun again almost fiom die bottom. 
She liad worked uut a cultural and governmental system which 
enabled her, even when die was conquered by barbiiriiin^^ to 
abt^rU them into her cultural and ^Kditied s)^stcm so that it 
remained virtually intact. She wiw not, like Europe, diaitered 
and thrown into the Dark Ages, 

China had her Dark AgKii* perhaps, in the early part of the 
Chnii dynasty, and her feudal period in the middle and biter 
days of that dynasty, much more than a millennium before the 
same cirrumstanccs iwk place in Europe. Even in China^s 
dark ages the standard of eukiure and iiicracy among ihc 
arisiocracy was far higher than it was among the Europcim 
aristocracy of like, and far later, periods- And when China 
was through with dicsc things she w-as through w*iUt them, 
China has had litr periods of trouble anxi disunion, but wticu 
it is cotiaidcrcd that tJhina Lk a^ large as Europe it musl be 
admitted that alie can shciw a far better record of |>eacc and 
unity than Europe can, 

llicre sciims to be a limit to ihe culture and sopUbtieaiiou to 
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wUfrh liumiin l>eini^ can attain. Thoflc who soak ilicmiclvci 
m the andcnt Ihcnniirc of any cultured people, Greeks, Romaiu, 
■or Chinese, commonly testify to the com'Jctidti that the b^t 
minds of two thoussmd years agfi and more seem to be as keem, 
fully aware of and able to cope with the mKjsl utiportani 
problems of human Ufcp as nrhaoe and ai thoroujrhly stiphisti* 
cated as • ht^w many people livintj tc^-day? If iMcncius> Ssu-Mel 
C h'^icn^ Pbto^ Epictetm, Cieer<i ami Shakt^pcarc came back, 
to-day and were slioWTi die diinj;^ on which we base our elaim 
in greaiticsa, would they l>e lost in adtiiiration or in annuie- 
nirnt? 

China reached a high staiulard of cuhiirr in the terond 
tentury b.c., atid she has never cannpleiely receded from iL 
She hm changed, but only grsidually and by rt process of evolu¬ 
tion, not catiicly$micaily- Vet some Clhiiieie philosopher^i of 
nxent ccniurits differ more thoroughly in their approach to 
problciTLS from (he approach of Confucius* day than (he philo- 
Sophies of Bei^on, \Vhilchead and Dewey differr from the 
theories of Plato's time. Chinese art made Ircnieiidous 
strides through the reniuries, and so hfi5 literature, tn the 
physical itcicucftg China has nothing to compare with recent 
Western progress, but ii must be remembetrd diat most of tJiis 
is very recent* 

When we speak of the cultural progrtsi of die modem Occi¬ 
dent ^ we are not comparing our prest'iu w-itli dir great days of 
antiquity, We arc coinparitig it rather with tlin culluraJ abyss 
to which Europe had sunk prior to the Rmaiss^necH Biu if we 
compare the Athens of Pericles and the Rome of Auguitus with 
the New York, London, Paris, or Berlin of our u^vn day, ran 
WT honestly say that we have advanced, culiuraily? Ves^ in 
certuin respects* And in certain respects, and to an equal 
degree, Peiping, die cultural capita I of present-day Chinuj 
represenLi an advance over the capital of the Plan dynasty. 

On the other hand* Peiping of the twcnticUi century docs not 
represent die advance over die Chinese capital of the thirteenth 
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ceoiyry which the London df to-day can show over the London 
of lliat time. But b it just to say that the Chinese are backward 
because they have ncvcar sunk u) Inw that iliey might, by con* 
trast, show a meteoric rise? 

The beginnings and the early Instory of Chinese culture are 
eminently worthy of study. Tliis b espedally true because, in 
China, early cultural gains have not been lost, so that study 
of the early and classical periods b especially unportani and 
iieccssar) irunc wishes to understand the later hbtory. But we 
should never forget that in Chinese culture we are dealing with 
a living, not a dead clvUiaation, and that Uie chief reason lor 
studying its past b that wc may better understand its present 
and its future. 
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